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The Everlastic Line 


Everlastic 


“Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rub- 
ber” roofings. Famous for its durability. 
Made of high-grade waterproofing mater- 
ials, it defies wind and weather and in- 
sures dry, comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. Nails and 
cement with each roll. 








Everlastic 


Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, 
surfaced with genuine crushed 
slate, in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough for 
a home, economical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protection against 
fire with beauty. Nails and cement with 
each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(Four- Shingles-in- One) 
Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed 
felt and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful nat- 
ural slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips 









of four shingles in one at far less cost in labor and 
time than for wooden shingles. Give you a roof 
of artistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and 
one that resists fire and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red or 
green) material as the 
Multi-Shingles, but cut 
into individual shingles, 
8x1234 inches. Laid like 
wooden shingles but cost 
less per year of service. 
Need no painting. 
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Two Ways to Know 
Good Roofing — 


You can find all sorts of plain-surfaced “rubber” 
roofing on the market. Some are good, some fair, and 
some practically worthless. All look alike when new. 


But you have two ways of telling whether ‘roofing 
is good. 


One way is to put it on your building and see how it 
wears. But that’s hindsight—a castly method, if the 
roofing isn’t good. 


The second way is the simplest and the safest. Be sure 
that the label bears the name “Barrett Everlastic.’ That’s 


foresight—proof-positive of a moderate-priced roofing, 


good for many years of satisfactory, economical service. 


For behind every Barrett Everlastic roof stands the 
reputation for dependability cherished by The Barrett 
Company for over fifty years. 

There’s a style of Everlastic for each one of your farm 
buildings. Roll roofing, plain surfaced, or covered with 
red or green crushed slate. Shingles—single or in strips 
of four—and slate-surfaced in red or green. 


Illustrated booklets describing each style free on request. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 5 years for $2; 2 years 
for $1, and one year for fifty cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelp hia, Canada, and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba), 2 years 
for $1.20, as we must pay extra postage. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained ‘by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts.” 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, ‘I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 








‘* Aunt Harriet ” Rose 


HEN the beautiful Farm Journal Rose 

“Aunt Harriet’’ was first offered to 

Our Folks four years ago, so many 
wanted it that the supply was quickly used 
up. It continues to grow and gfow in 
popularity. Thousands who hfve had one 
bush now want more; friends, neighbors and 
others who have seen it or read about it are 
anxious to get it. So, even though we in- 
crease the number grown every year, the de- 
mand always seems to keep ahead of the 
supply. 

This year there are about 3,000 bushes 
available. We hope this will be enough. 
However, as in the past, it will be a case of 
first come, first served. All orders will be 
taken care of in the order received.” For this 
reason_don’t hesitate—place your order at 
once—before the plants are all gone. 

“Aunt Harriet’’ Rose is a cross between 
Appoline and Wichuraiana. It retains the 
brilliant coloring and free-flowering habit of 
the Appoline, and the general character of 
growth and perfect hardiness of the Wichurai- 
ana. The blossoms have brilliant scarlet- 
crimson petals, pure-white centers with 
golden anthers. The foliage is clean, shiny 
and is not subject to insect pests or mildew. 

The petals fall promptly when through 
blooming, so that the bush is a pleasure to 
the eye at all times and seasons. It will cover 
a porch, a post or a stump. It will arch over 
a gate, an arbor or the front door. More 
adaptable than any bush-rose, it is also far 
less straggly and more manageable than the 
ramblers. 

We will send one plant anywhere in the 
United States, postpaid, for getting and 
sending us a two-year subscription to The Farm 
Journal—of course not your own subscription 
nor that of any member of your family. 
Single plants forty-five cents each, postpaid. 
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Will you please take the subscription blank 
with the big blue heading like the above, 
which you will find somewhere in this issue— 
go to your best friend or neighbor, tell him 
- pew he good things you know about The Farm 
get his subscription. 

will take | but a few minutes of age a 
and you will be helping along The F 
Journal campaign for ‘‘A Good Living pos 
10%.”" The more subscribers we have the 
more we can help farmers everywhere. 

Thousands of Our Folks send us two or 
three subscriptions every month. They like 


The Farm Journal so well they think every-. 


Body should read it. Besides, they know 
that by helping us they are helping them- 
selves. We admit this ourselves, and, know 
you will find it so, too. 

While we thank all these good friends from 
the bottom of our hearts, and we appreciate 
their kindness more than we can tell, we 
don’t expect every one to do all this. How- 
ever, it doesn’t take long to get one new 
subscription. So if you will send us just one 
this month it will help a lot. The Editor 

says he has a few big red apples left and 
Epccrion: one to every one who sends this 

nk with a new subscription. Don’t lose 
or mislay the blank —use it today. 
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Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any su may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the r discontinued for any 


reason, - pd reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be nor ied 


“ 
A Prize Painting 


HEN Robert Robinson brought the 

oil painting for this month’s cover into 

the office, everybody exclaimed, ‘‘The 

best ever!”’ but after that we could not agree. 
Each one suggested a different title, and to 
settle the dispute, we are putting the job up 
to Our Folks. The idea in the picture is very 
plain. Mother has beaten father at checkers, 
and daughter is very much amused; but 
what is father saying, and why did he upset 
the board, and what shall-we call the picture? 
Study it, show it to your ne eighbors, and 
then send in your choice of title} not to exceed 
eight words. We are going to award the 
original painting (the canvas is two feet by 
three feet, nicely framed,) to the one who sends 
the best title by March 20. We will not tell 
how much we paid Mr. Robinson for the 
painting, but the prize is well worth while, 
besides the glory of winning it. Get busy 
and send in your title. While you are think- 
ing, tell your friends and neighbors how you 
like The Farm Journal; and you might, when 
writing, send along their subscription, but this 
is not obligatory. Of course, we are presum- 
ing that your own subscription has been re- 
newed. If not, this would be a fine time to 


send it in. 
> 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 
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Putting Over Our Ideals 


We feel that Rev. Frank M. LaBar, of New 
York, missionary of the Essex and Cham- 
plain Baptist Association, has come about as 
near to stating our ideals as we could ourselves, 
when he says, renewing his subseription: “I 
like the tone of your paper and the spirit 
which seems to actuate its make-up. You 
get next to the common people. I hope that 
you may continue to preach the gospel of 
wholesome, upright, thrifty and happy home 
and farm life.’”’” We are glad we have been 
able to ‘“‘put over’ the ideas and ideals we 
have in mind while editing each issue of The 
Farm Journal. Incidentally, it makes us feel 
good to receive~such praise. Likewise, it 
makes us work harder to deserve it. 


en 


Our good friend, V. T. Fillett, of Maine, 
writes asking to have his address changed 
from Liberty to Freedom. Odd, isn’t it? 


a 


We have sent Wilmer Atkinson’s Autobiog- 
raphy and portrait to his namesakes, 221 in 
number (according to the class in whic *h they 

belonged), as promised, and are receiving high 
ly appreciative letters in return. The portrait 
does ample justice to the kindly, béneficent, 

philosophical founder and long-time Editor 
of The Farm Journal. The Autobiography 
is a book which would grace and honor any 
library. Mr. Atkinson o sponte up his heart 
in this true story of his life, his struggles and 
successes. We would like to see a copy in 
the home of each and every one of Our Folks, 
but the edition is limited and those who. want 
a copy must write promptly. It is a pleasure 
to us, here in the office, to see that Mr. 
Atkinson’s words are living after him to such 
an extent, and that all who read his Auto- 

i are so inspired by it. 
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RED LINE 


‘round the top 





More farmers are wearing Goodrich Rubber Footwear 
today than ever before. 














The reason for this tremendous increase in users is simple 

—Goodrich wears longer than other footwear, and 

farmers have found it out. Naturally, when a man buys 

a pair of Goodrich “Hi-Press” and they last so much 

longer and are so much more comfortable, and so 

materially cut down that big footwear bill—he’s going 
to tell his friends. 


More and more farmers are finding out that Goodrich 
won't leak, peel or come apart—it can’t, for it is made 
in One Solid Piece—that’s the Goodrich way. 


Look for the Red Line ’round the Top when you buy. 
60,000 dealers are now selling Goodrich. 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, OHIO 


Goodrich 


Hi-Press 
Rubber Footwear 
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Favored for Secretary of Agriculture 


unusual in the life story of Henry 

Cantwell Wallace, generally ex- 
pected to be the new Secretary of 
Agriculture. He did not run away 
from home; it is not recorded that 
he was expelled from school; nor 
did any prophet arise in his youth 
and predict dire things of his future. © 

He seems to have been then, as he 
is now, a perfectly normal person, 
patient, slow, dependable — with a 
sturdy Scotch temperament and a 
touch of religious fervor inherited 
from his father, who was first a 
clergyman and later a farmer. 

Henry C. Wallace was born fifty- 
four years ago in Rock Island, IIlL., 
where his father was pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church. During 
the ministry of his father, he attended 
school there, and also at Davenport 
and Morning Sun, Iowa. Then his 
father was threatened with tubercu- 
losis and was advised by the family 
physician to take up farming, as an 
outdoor life seemed to offer the only 
hope for successfully combating that 
dreaded disease. 

During his ministry, the elder Mr. 
Wallace had acquired three farms of 
wild land in Adair county, Iowa. So 
the family moved to Winterset, the 
only town near this land offering 
educational advantages for the children. 
There Henry C. Wallace was graduated 
from the high .school, worked on his 
father’s farms in vacation, learned the 
printer’s trade, and otherwise lived the un- 
eventful life of 2 youth in a country town. 

At eighteen, he went to Ames Agricul- 
tural College and studied there for two 
years, teaching school during vacation to 
make expenses. At the end of his second 
year, one of the tenants on a 320-acre farm 
belonging to his father threw up his lease 
just two weeks before the oatias term 
opened. Since another tenant could not 
be secured, it was necessary for young 
Henry to give up his college career, and t6 
take over the farm himself. 

From 1887 until 1892, Mr. Wallace 
farmed this tract of wildland. He brought 
a good deal of it under cultivation, growing 
grain and breeding and feeding several 


Ie many respects there is nothing 


By CHESLA C: SHERLOCK 





Henry C. Wallace 


hundred head of horses, cattle and hogs 
each year. 

“During some of this time,’ he said, 
recently, ‘farm conditions were very 
similar to those existing at the present 
time. I burned corn for fuel and sold corn 
at from ten to fifteen cents per bushel and 
hogs at $2.75 per hundred. But land 
values were low and labor was cheap as 
compared with those of the present time.” 

In the fall of 1892, Henry Wallace was 
offered a position at the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Returning 
from a visit there, he stopped off at Ames 
to consult an old friend, Professor Wilson, 
as to the advisability of accepting the 
offer. Professor Wilson urged that he go 
to Ames instead of Madison. The Pro- 
fessor Wilson at Ames was none other than 
“Tama Jim” Wilson, afterward Secretary 
of Agriculture in the cabinets of Presidents 


McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. Mr. 
Wallace completed his agricultural 
training under “Tama Jim,” and 
when he was graduated Mr. Wilson 
made him assistant professor of dairy- 
ing on the College staff. He occupied 
this position for three years. 

Henry Wallace has continued to 
own and operate farms in various 
arts of the country. At one time 
e was operating five farms in as 
many states; but ‘in recent years, he 
has found it impossible to secure 


manage his farms on a profitable 
basis. So he has disposed of all the 
farms except one 280-acre farm a few 
miles north of Des Moines. This 
farm supplied the hospital at Camp 
Dodge with milk during the war, a 
fact of which Mr. Wallace is very 
proud. 

He has a family of six children, 
three boys and three girls. Two of 
the boys are veterans of the war. 

“So far as we have any record,” says 
Mr. Wallace, “our family has been 
entirely a family of farmers, with 
twd exceptions. Two Wallaces who 
lived about seventy-five years ago 
were not farmers, but were grain and 

roduce dealers, Every other mem- 

r of the family has been a practical 
farmer.’’ Mr. Wallace’s father, “Uncle” 
Henry Wallace, was long prominent in 
agricultural affairs. He was a member of 
President Roosevelt’s Country Life Com- 
mission, and was an agricultural editor 
and writer of repute. 

Mr. Wallace recently assured the writer 
that he is in thorough sympathy with 
President Harding’s agricultural program 
as announced by the President in The 
Farm Journal for December and that he 
is going to do all in his power to vitalize 
this program. 

Those who know Henry Wallace feel 
that he will go quietly about accomplishing 
this very thing. “A new day has dawned 
in American agriculture,” he said, “for 
the President’s program is the most for- 
ward-looking program ever announced by 
any one in public life. And it is so sound in 
principle that the farmers of America can 
afford to look to the future with confidence.” 
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Still on Saiird 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.} 











If you have ever tried to clean wild morn- 
ing-glories out of the corn-field, you know 
just how the Doghead Editor feels about 
that old pest, the photo-enlarging agent: 
“Just when you think it has died out, up 
it comes again.’ This particular case is 
known to us to be true: 

A housewife answered the door-bell and 
met a lady who wanted to enlarge a photo 
of some member of the family. A polite 
denial availed not, nor did it keep the agent 
from pushing her way into the parlor, tak- 
ing from the mabialoiees a photo. When 
she departed, the photo went along. 

Two weeks later came a man with a 
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W. J. Spillman, then Chief of the 







proof of the enlargement, demanding. an 
order for a frame for the enlarged photo. 
The housewife knew then that she had 
already skated past the danger signal, and 
refused to order the frame. Then, after a 
stormy session, she learned that it would 
cost her $2.98 to get her original photo re- 
turned, along with the enlargement. The 
man got the money, but the lady has not 
yet received the photo or the enlargement. 

We have received — letters from 
subscribers telling how they have had 
trouble in a similar way. Be careful with 
whom you do business. 





March 20, 1921, is the tenth birthday of 
the Farm Bureau movement in the United 
States. The four names that deserve to 
be remembered in this connection are those 
of B. H. Gitchell, Secretary of the Bing- 
hamton Chamber of Commerce ; George 
A. Cullen, Traffic Ma r of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western aby 


. 





Farm Management of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, now Associate 
Editor of The Farm Journal; and James 
Quinn, then Master of the Broome county 
Pomona Grange. Previous to this A. B. 
Ross had been acting as a county agent 
in Bedford county, Pa., but without a 
bureau organization. . 
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Now Is the Time To 


Test seed-corn. 

Treat seed-oats for smut before drilling. 

Set hens. Eleven eggs are enough for 
an early setting. 

Put up lightning-rods, and take out 
tornado insurance. 

Provide dependable fire-fighting ap- 
paratus for your farm home. 

Kill grubs in backs of cattle. Squeeze out 
the grubs and kill them, or squirt some 
kerosene into the hole at the top of each 
lump. Use a small oil-can. 





hired labor competent enough to* 
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Swift & Company is only a department 
of the business you are in—the business 
of supplying a nation with its meat. 


Your interest in this business does not 
stop with the sale of live animals to us. 


You should know and we want you to 
know how we do our part—turning ani- 
mals into useful commodities and getting 
distribution for these commodities. 


There are facts in Swift & Company’s 
1921 Year Book which will help us all to 
understand the occurrences of the memo- 
rable year through which we all have 
just passed, and guide us during the 
year ahead. 


This book is about your business 
Send for a copy of it 


Facts are presented which should help us 
all to see that our true interests are idén- 
tical. You will find a spirit expressed in 
its pages which should aid in opening a 
way for all of us to work together for 
the benefit of producer, packer and con- 
sumer alike. 

If you want solid data, statistics and 
explanations about one of the biggest 
industries of modern civilization, affect- 
ing the life of every American every day, 
they’re here. 

And you will find it very interesting read- 
ing from cover tocover. Send your name 
to our Chicago office, with a request for 
the Year Book. 








Address Swift & Company 
4102 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 








Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 





A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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I Love Boys 
By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


LOVE boys. 
myself, once. 


Not because I was one 
| Not because I’m one 
yet, in some respects. Not because 
1 ve had two of my own. “Just because,”’ 
I guess. They’re ‘such lovably unreason- 
able and reasonably unlovely creatures, 
that I can’t help loving them all. Of 
course, I spank my own, now and then; 
and am sometimes tempted to spank the 
neighbors’, too. But what’s a few spanks 
between friends? I’m old enough now to 
realize that my father was right when he 
said it hurt him more than it did me. Only, 
in another place. 

There are immense possibilities in every 
freckle on a boy’s face. There’s not a cow- 
lick in a boy’s unruly hair but some day 
may be covered with a good 


> 


boy something of his own—a pig, a calf, a 
colt, a plot of ground. Don’t sneer if he 
fails. You didn’t know everything when 
you began, even if you think you do now. 
Pat him ofi the back when he does well, 
and pat him when he fails. * Talk to him 
as you would to another man; listen when he 
talks. Theodore Roosevelt used to keep 
the bathroom door open when he shaved 
in the morning, so his boys could come in 
and talk. He listened, too. I don’t doubt 
that some mornings he cut his chin or 
missed a few patches of beard. But did 
you ever know of a famous man more be- 
loved by his sons, or whose sons bade fair 
to turn out better? When the boy talks, 
listen; pretend you’re interested, even if 
you’re not. And if you’re not, I’m asham- 
ed of you, you’re not a good father. 

Be a companion, a pal, to your boy. 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


HAVE long contended that, given a 

I decent return for their investment and 
their labor, there would be no need of 
community centers and other more or 
less artificial methods to keep farmers 
contented and induce them to follow their 
calling with pleasure. For the last three 
years, we have not heard the note of dis- 
contentment nearly so often as in previous 
years} and while a good many farms have 
changed hands in that time, still prices 
were soaring, and the exchange was a 
profitable exchange. Lately the ery of 
hard times has seldom been heard, and the 
pessimistic note seldom struck, It is hard 
for a.man, whose pockets are bulging with 
ready money, to pull a long face and com- 
plain of hard times. Neither 





and great man’s hat. I should 
rather hear a happy boy’s 
whistle than the best grand 
opera ever written. I don’t 
care to hear him sing; but 
no genuine boy does that very 
often. Only on Sunday, when 
a real boy is quite likely not 
to be real. 

I do not believe in the 
theory that every boy may 
be President some day. There 
are not enough presidencies 
to go around. The boy crop 
is larger. I don’t particularly 
care whether my boy ever 
becomes President or not. I’d 
a little rather he wouldn’t; 
he’s less likely to be assassi- 
nated. I should far rather 
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“Just petering out, hey! I knew you would 
not thrive on this soil; it’s too good” 


is he likely to complain of 
loneliness and isolation, espe- 
cially if he and each of his 
boys have an automobile in 
the barn. It was not till hard 
times came knocking at the 
door that the farm dwellers 
began to complain of loneli- 
ness and to wish for a change 
from their old surroundings. 
When I was a boy and there 
were neither stone roads nor- 
automobiles to annihilate dis- 
tance, I can not recall a single 
day when I was lonely. Each 
day brought so many activi- 
ties and so many duties and 
diversions that the longest 
day seemed all too short. The 
animals were a constant source 








that he be a good man, do 

his work well (whatever it may be), come 
home every Christmas, never be ashamed 
to kiss me in public (no matter how old he 
is), and treat his mother kindly to the end 
of her days. Anyway, I wouldn’t know 
how to eat salad properly in the White 
House, and I’d be too old to learn then. 

I can remember when I thought I was 
going to be a great man. Now I’m hoping 
my boy will be. And so the world goes, 
life after life, cycle after cycle. As we 
grow old, our children keep us young. 
The things we wanted for ourselves we 
' try to get for our children.. I never had a 
Christmas tree. My boy has never failed 
to have one. On the other hand, I had 
red-topped, copper-toed boots. 

’ Every boy deserves a chance to make 
good. If he fails, he deserves another 
chance. You, father on the farm, give the 


You can’t always go with him when he sets 
out, with other boys, to go clear around the 
world, and gets about five miles away be- 
fore he decides to return. Your limbs may 
be too old to permit your climbing into the 
inevitable cave (I always pitied city boys, 
who couldn’t have a cave) when your boy 
and the neighbors’ play they’re Huck 
Finn and Tom Sawyer, or reenact ‘“Treas- 
ure Island.”” But don’t lick him when he 
comes home with his clothes torn. I know 
shoes and stockings and suits cost a whole 
lot; but a boy’s worth all that, and ever so 
much more. 

I’m scolding a bit* I'll tell you why. I 
had two boys, I have only one now. I 
didn’t always do, the things I’m urging 
here. And there/hasn’t been a day since 
that the hot tears haven’t come and that 
I haven’t been sorry. 


of interest and pleasure, espe- 
cially the colts and the young oxen. Many 
of my happiest memories concern these ; and 
to banish the blues,there was nothing quite 
equal to a colt having the promise of speed 
at the county-fair races. The neighborhood 
public school provided endless- pleasure, 
both in school hours and after, and the base- 
ball that we played at noon was as exciting 
to us as a contest between two rival league 
teams.in baseball can possibly be. There 
was so much life on the farm in my youth 
that anybody who went about with a long 


* face was regarded as having a screw loose 


and as not knowing when he was well off. 
If anything was wanting to fill our cup of 
joy it was supplied by the city boarders, 
whose ignorance of the most elemental 
things of farm life was a continual surprise 

to the farm boys. f 
In those halcyon days, the movies were 
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not needed to whet our jaded appetites 
with their thrillers and hair-raisers, nor 
would they be needed now if society were 
living a healthy, normal existence; and 
then, I suspect, there would be fewer 
waves of crime terrorizing the community. 
Only the other day, Harriet called my 
attention to the passing of an ancient and 
most agreeable custom of the neighbor- 
hood. For generations it was the fashion, 
when visiting a neighbor, to bear some 
trifling token of good will, such as a loaf of 
freshly baked bread or a bag of jumbles, 
or a jar of preserves, or some such token of 
good housekeeping which later at the tea- 
table was most likely tasted and tested by 
the proper standards. Such trifling rites 
added zest to neighborly visiting, and af- 
forded food not only for eating but for 
conversation. It may be claimed that 
such unconsidered trifles were inane, but 
even so they were an improvement upon 
many of the vapid present-day customs. 
Many neighborhood customs that have 
gone by the board have left communities 
poorer by their passing. If, fifty years ago, 
some one had prophesied that within half 
a century societies of very learned persons 
would be engaged in the task of showing 
country people how to enjoy themselves, 
the prophet would have been laughed to 
scorn. Yet this very thing has happened, 
and “it is marvelous in our eyes.” The 
most melancholy thing about this uplift 
work is the deadly earnestness of the up- 
lifters who are barking up the wrong tree. 
The whole trouble is that country people 
have become tired of working and board- 
ing themselves for nothing. This is the 
sum and substance of the farmer’s com- 
plaint. Running water in the house, and 
steam heat, and a bathtub can not reconcile 
the man whose back aches with the load 
the profiteers have placed upon him. 
During the recent presidential ¢ampaign, 
a cartoonist adopted for his slogan the 
phrase: “Boys, get the money.” And 
some such phrase ought to be taken up by 
the producers of the real wealth of our 
country. If these producers had what is 
due to them, they would straighten up their 
backs and laugh such hearty laughter that 
rural uplifters would throw up their job 
and vacate the field. Instead of trying to 
tie men to the farm it.would then be neces- 
sary to pry them loose with crowbars. 
This is not mere twaddle, as any one who 
has followed the current of events during 
the past two years can readily prove for 
himself. As one of our greatest Presidents 
once observed: “It is a, condition and not 
a theory that confronts us.” Wise men in 
Congress are trying to work out a plan to 
insure farmers a due share of the dollar. 
The difficulties involved ought not to be 
insurmountable. It is a problem that will 
never be settled until it is settled right. 
When this has been accomplished, the 
folks on the farm wilb provide for their 
own uplift, and rural communities will re- 
cover their ancient prestige. 
Lately farmers in some sections have 
borrowed a suggestion from the labor 
unions and have gone on strike. The dif- 


ference lies in the fact that, instead of_ 


ceasing to work for low wages, the farm- 
ers decline to sell their products at a loss. 
This is a difficult proposition, for much de- 
pends upon the attitude of bankers upon 
whom, indeed, the producers must depend 
until they can sell to advantage. The alter- 
native to holding crops is to grow less. 
Right away, this means privation and 
hunger for millions. If it is possible to 
stabilize prices at a decent margin of 
profit, the difficulty can easily be solved. 


One_ thing sure, Peter will never get 
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MARCH 


March is a vain and egotistical month, 
| always blowing about something. It is 
| very much like a boil or a carbuncle—a 
good thing to get through with. 

f March comes in like a lion, it usual- 
ly goes out like a herd of them. If it 
| comes in like a lamb, it’s a lyin’ just the 


Mars, the ancient god of war. Which 
reminds us of what General Sherman 
said about war. 

Under the present law, we-must make 
the first quarterly payment on our in- 
come tax by March 15. s does not 
add to the popularity of the asa An 
| income is something which is not nearly 
| so large as it should be, except when the 
| time comes to pay tax on it. People 
| who work hard receive -wages; people 
| who get down in the morning at nine and 
quit at four receive salaries; others have 
rich parents or marry wealth. Our own 
experience has been with wages. 

Another happy thing about March 
is that taxes are payable then in most 
states and farmers’ notes and obligations 
come due. The more we think of March 
the more we prefer boils. 

March winds blow seven ways at once. 
It’s a good month to put leaden weights 
in the bottom of your skirts, if you’re 
that sex. Otherwise, tie your hat on 
| with a string. 


| same. March was named in honor of 





Every four years somebody springs 
an original joke to the effect that the 
President will “March fourth” from the 
White House on March 4th. The first 
time we heard this joke we laughed so 
hard we nearly fell out of our cradle. 
There are only three real good jokes, 
anyway. March weather is all of them. 

March is a busy month on the farm. 
We begin to feel like working, but some- 
thing holds us back. We are torn be- 
tween desire to get out and get stuck in 
the mud, or stay in and get stuck in our 
ways. We lay aside the regular books 
of fiction and take up the seed catalogs. 

Whoever made the calendar did right 
to put March in. The only mistake was 
in giving it thirty-one days. If we had 
our way, we'd give it a night or two and 
no days at all. It’s like a bottle ot 
spring bitters; it should be well shaken 
before taken. Shaking it may not do 
any good, but it eases our feelings. 

March is a busy month in the garage. 
The car which has been retired through- 
out the winter is re-tired in March. A 
great many folks are going to make the 
old car do another year. It’s hard work 
maintaining a twelve-cylinder appear- 
ance on a two-cylinder income. One 
reason why lovers like automobiles so 
well is because they are continually 
sparking. An automobile runs on 
compressed air, while a lover runs on 
hot air. 


























Farm Journal Says: 


A good song is none the worse for being 
sung twice. 


Leave your son a good reputation and 
employment. 


Sassafras bark in the drug-store window 
is a sure sign of approaching spring. 


A miser grows rich by seeming poor; an 
extravagant man grows poor by seeming 
rich. 

A man may be deprived of life, but a 
good name can not be taken away from 
him. 

We may not all become President, but a 
little paint enables us all to live in the 
white house. 


The new version of the law of supply and 
demand is that the consumers supply what 
the profiteers demand. “ 


What’s become of the old-fashioned girl 
who let the March winds paint her cheeks 
and didn’t depend on the cosmetic box? 


Peter Tumbledown says he likes to get 
seed catalogs, but the postman hasn’t left 
any yet this year because Peter’s mail-box 
has fallen to pieces and Peter hasn’t had 
time to fix it up. He can’t decide whether 
to fix up the mail-box or hunt for last 
year’s catalog. He says\when he had a 
mail-box he got more bills, and sort of 
enjoyed opening them up every month. 


writer’s cramp writing checks. The only 
bank he knows is the sunny side of the 
stream where he fishes. 





Walt Mason’s Corner 


It seems a ghastly pity that all the ~ 
girls and boys are thronging to the city, 
grown tired of village joys. ““Aw,chee,” the | 
kids are saying, ‘“theold townisafrost;we'll 7 
go where bandsare playing, regardlessofthe ~ 
cost.” The country town is shrinking, it’s ~ 
known a dismal slump, with only gray- = 
beards drinking around the village pump. = 
The sad-eyed merchant princes gaze down ~ 
the dusty street, and, brushing shelf worn ~ 
chintzes, invoke the name of Pete. The ~ 
young folks all are leaving, they go on ~ 
every train, to search for joys deceiving, ~ 
and pleasures all in vain. Adventure is | 
the mentor that counsels them to go; and 
down in old Hay Center the life is pretty 
slow. Hay Ceniter’s ways are quiet, she’s ~ 
calm, without, within; she has no mid- ~ 
night riot, or garish brands of sin. Her ~ 
people all are sleeping when village clocks * 
strike ten, and no cheap sports are keeping » 
high wassail in a den. They go to church — 
on Sunday to hear the pastor shout and 
all the dames on Monday still hang the ~ 
washing out. Hay Center has no pink uns — 
to chronicle life’s game; but from such — 
towns our Lincolns and other great men ~ 
came. It’s sad to see her dying, aban- 
doned, dusty, gray; but all the kids are ~ 
sighing to tread the Great White Way. 
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Why Farmers Need Tariff Protection 


By GEORGE W. NORRIS, United States Senator trom Nebraska 


thing more than 621,000,000 bushels. I 
learn from the Bureau of Statistics that, 
in the year 1911, it cost twenty and one- 
half cents to transport a bushel of wheat 
from Minneapolis to Liverpool. This 
freight charge is divided up as follows: 


of government. It goes on the theory 

that our standard of living is higher 
than that in countries with which we must 
compete with our products, and it boldly 
assumes that by a protective tariff we 
must maintain that difference in the 
standard of — 

Free trade, on the other hand, equalizes 
living conditions of the countries between 
which it operates. Where free trade exists 
the only difference in living conditions will 
be the cost of transportation from one 
place to another. If the Congress of the 
United States were legislating for the en- 
tire world, then it ought to provide for 
absolute free trade. This principle is well 
illustrated by the provision in the United 
States Constitution which says that no 
state shall levy a tariff upon the products 
of another state. This means that there 
must be free trade between all the states of 
the Union, and living corfllitions in all 
parts of the country therefore made as 
nearly equal as possible. 

It is because we have a higher standard 
of living than most other countries, and be- 
cause, as I believe, we ought to maintain 
that standard, that we are justified in 
levying a tariff upon ‘he products of other 
countries where the st rd of living and 
the cost of production are lower than ours. 

But protection, in order to be just and 
fair, ought to protect all classes af people. 
Farmers ought not to be compelled to sell 
their products in a free-trade market, but 
at the same time be compelled to buy 
what they consume and use in a protected 
market. Those. who a tariff for 
protection always pom that farmers get 
no benefit from the tariff; that since we 
preduce a surplus of farm products we must 
necessarilysell thatsurplusin theworld mar- 
ket, and, therefore, it is the world market 
that fixes the price of the entire product. 

To show the effect of a protective tariff 
on farm products, I desire to take wheat as 
an illustration. Wheat is almost universal- 
ly consumed by all the people, and almost 
universally produced by the farmers, 
and the illustration as applied 
to wheat can be applied in the 
same way to almost any other 
product of the farm. 


Are Wheat Prices Fixed 
at Liverpool? 


I want tolay down two propo- 

sitions, both of which will be 
admitted by all student#of 

the subject. First, if we con- 

sume none of the wheat which 

we produce, but export all of 

it, then a tariff on the impor- 

tation of wheat would be of 

no benefit whatever to farm- 

ers. Second, if we export no 

wheat, but consume all that 

we produce, and the balance 

of the world has a surplus of 

wheat, then_farmers would 

get the full benefit of what- 

ever tariff was levied on 

wheat. In other words, if 

there were a tariff of twenty- y 
five cents per bushel, the yy 


T'cteove protection is a selfish policy 


price that farmers would get Y], Y Yyf 


Ys 


jwould be twenty-five cents YY 


greater than it would be if iy 
no tariff were levied. Wn 


When we reach a point 
where we consume all that 
we produce, we will get the 
full benefit of whatever tariff 
is imposed. If our us of 
Wheat is small, the t 
will be much greater than if 
it were large, because we are 
approaching the point of total 
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George W. Norris, United States | 
Senator from Nebraska, was born : 
ona farm in Ohio., He worked out 
for farmers:in summer, and at- 
tended rural schools in winter. In 
course of time, he became a coun- 
try school-teacher. He saved his 
money, studied law while teach- 
ing, and eventually became a 
prominent attorney and judge ir® 
Nebraska, whither he removed in 
1885. He has been in Congress for 
eighteen years. He is a farmer- 
Senator, representing a great 
agricultural state and always 
looking after farmers’ interests. 
There is no better posted author- 
8 ity on farm tariff in the United 
States today. Out of the fulness 
of his knowledge Senator Norris } 
has written this article especially | 
for The Farm Journal. It is fair- 
minded, instructive, convincing & 














and timely.—The Editor. 
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consumption where we would get the full 
benefit of the tariff. It follows that the 
same tariff will bring a greater benefit one 
year then another, depending upon the 
size of the surplus which we produce and 
must export. 

If the opponents of this proposition are 
correct, then the price of wheat in the so- 
called world market at Liverpool will be 
the same as the price in any other market, 
plus the cost of transportation from that 
market to Liverpool. There can be no 
escape from this conclusion. 


Theory vs. Hard Facts 


Let us see now how this theory works out 
with the actual facts as they have existed 
in the past. I will take the year 1911 to 
illustrate the point. During that year we 
had a protective tariff on wheat of twenty- 
five cents per bushel, and we exported 
something more than 32,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, out of a total production of some- 
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Minneapolis to Duluth 

Duluth to Buffalo, by lake............ 
Buffalo to New York, by canal........ 
New York to Liverpool, by steamship. . 
Elevator charges 

Trimming Soveling? cargo, lake and ocean 
Marine insurance, lake and ocean 

Other transport costs 


Total, 20.5 


If the tariff does not benefit the farmers, 
then the price of wheat in Minneapolis 
ought to be twenty and one-half cents less 
than the price in Liverpool. The facts, 
however, show that at no time during this 
year did the price in Liverpool vary so 
much as that amount over the price in 
Minneapolis. For instance, the average 
price in Minneapolis during the month of 
January, 1911, was $1.066, while the aver- 
age price for the same month in Liverpool, 
was $1.113, showing that the Minneapolis 
price was only a little more than four cents 
short of the so-called world price at Liver- 
pool. The average price of wheat during 
the month of May in Minneapolis was 
$1.003, while the average price during that 
month in Liverpool was $1.092, showing 
that the Minneapolis price was within less 
than nine cents of the Liverpool price. The 
average price for the entire year in Liver- 
pool was only ten cents above the average 
price in Minneapolis. The year 1911 was 
one not interfered with by any abnormal 
conditions. I realize that local conditions 
arise that sometimes affect the market of 
all kinds of products, and I should not 
expect the theory to be demonstrated by 
one instance; but when I find that every 
illustration that I am able to get from the 
statistics bears out the theory, it seems to 
me it is practically demonstrated that the 
tariff was beneficial to the American farm- 
ers. In other words, the American farmers 
received, on an average, dur- 
ing the year 1911, ten cents 
a bushel in excess of the so- 
called world market price. 

But these statistics do not 
tell the entire~ story. The 
grade of wheat that I have 
given in Minneapolis is No. 
1 Northern Minneapolis, 
while the Liverpool grade is’ 
No. 1 Manitoba, which is a 
little better wheat than the 
wheat priced at Minneapolis. 
It is conceded by experts that 
there is really a difference of 
about two cents in the quality 
of these two grades. There- 
fore, to be exactly accurate, 
we ought to add two cents 
in each instance to the Min- 
neapolis market price, or de- 
duct that amount from the 
Liverpool prive. That would 
equalize the grades, and would 
show that for the year-1911 
the differénce in the price of 
wheat in Minneapolis and 
Liverpool, of the same grade, 
was only eight cents; while 
the freight charge in deliver- 
ing the wheat from Minheap- 
olis to Liverpool was twenty 
and one-half cents. This dem- 
onstrates that, for the year 
1911, the ——- — 
were in reality getting ut 





A little agricultural tariff medicine would put him on his feet 


- 


Loornit. twelve and on cents in 
tariff benefit on every bushel 
; Continued on page 90 

















































does not care to show a freak pig, 
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Gettin Ready for Your Next County Fai air 


How you can make it bigger and better than the last 


By W. P. KIRKWOOD, Minnesota 














COUNTY fair is a county’s show- 

window. You can tell the character 

of a merchant, a good deal about his 
business ability, and not a little about the 
quality of his goods by the display he 
makes in his front window. Likewise, you 
can tell a whole lot about the people of a 
county by the kind of show they offer within 
the high board or wire fence which encloses 
their fair-grounds. 

But the county fair is not only a show- 
window; it is an educational institution. 
Not many years ago the county fair was a 
good deal of an aggregation of freaks. Any- 
thing which developed ahnormally on the 
— was sure to find its way to the annual 

air. 

Today the exhibitor at the county fair 
ut a 
pig that has class or quality, and at least 
an approach to the best standards of its 
breed. It is no longer the big ear of corn 
that interests him, but the ear that is just 
the right size to mature safely before frosts 
come, just the right shape to yield the 


largest number of kernels, and with kernels: 


of the right size, shape and content to be 
best for feeding. The exhibitor matches 
the products of his own farm against those 
of other farms. That means 


plans into execution before the time for the 
next fair rolls around. 

The first thing a live board of managers 
will need is “‘ideas.”” Following is a list of 
suggestions, gathered from men and women 
who have studied many fairs close up, as 
judges of all kinds of exhibits, and who 

ave an exact knowledge of fairs old- 


fashioned and new. Here is the list: 


Larger premiums. 

More careful classifications of entries in 
premium lists. 

Better buildings. 

A show-ring for livestock, possibly com- 
bined with a livestock sales pavilion. 

Improved methods for the display of all 
farm and home products. 

The adoption of what may be called the 
class-room method by all judges. 

Greater emphasis on the educational ele- 
ment in the program of amusement features. 

A more conscious effort toward the de- 
velopment of the community spirit—right 
relations between town and country. 

Complete elimination of gambling devices. 


Larger Premiums Make Better Exhibits 


Larger premiums, graded according to the 
importance of the class and the labor in- 
volved in the preparation of the entries for 


exhibit, will interest more persons in mak- 
ing exhibits, encourage the production of 
top-notch material for exhibition, and in- 
duce better preparation of such material 
for display. 

It is the duty of farmers to enter their 
products for exhibits at county fairs, but 
the time has come, judges say now, when 


the possible rewards for exhibiting should _ q 


be made larger. 


There must also be a more careful clas- 4 


z 


sification of entries. A farmer is not going 
to be pleased if an animal which he has 
raised and fitted and groomed with in- 
















finite pains loses dut because, through im- © 


proper classification, it is pitted against an 
animal or a group which properly belongs 
in another class. 

A woman who shows a particular kind of 
jelly is sure to feel a sense = injustice if her 
offering wins nothing sim 
been matched against a ; erent kind. 

Larger premiums and precise classifica- 
tions are going to appeal especially to club 


because it has — 


boys and girls who are tempted to exhibit 7 


at their home-fairs as a means of adding to 

their all-too-often scant pocket money. 
There has been great improvement in 
county fair buildings in recent years, but 
there is still room for advance- - 





that competing exhibitors 
come together to study 
standards. : 

You can see signs of prog- 
ress, too, in the pageants fre- 
quently staged to ‘acquaint 
people with local historical 
events, in the booths set up 
by public health associations 








ment. Buildings should be so 
constructed and arranged as 


handling of crowds, ease in 
the study ‘of exhibits, proper 
sanitary conditions, Fo 
arrangement of diechanvi an 
good lighting and ventilation. 


It has been suggested that 








to teach lessons of disease 
prevention, in the presence of 
tent schools to spread the 
gospel of good roads, in juv- 


Left, a new county fair cattle barn with poor lighting. Right, saw- 
tooth roof building, roofing of glass, giving flood of light inside 


a satisfactory structure would 
be the saw-tooth roof build- — 
ing. A building of this type — 
can be built in sections and — 





enile canning and _ baking 
demonstrations, and in a 
score of other features of the 
county fair of today. 


The Early Bird Gets the Worm 


It is up to the board of man- 
agers in every case to make its 
fair come as near the highest 
standards of efficiency in an 
educational way_as possible. 
To do this, the board must 
start early, in order that it 
may have time to put its 








Juvenile canning demonstration, one of the signs of the grow- 
ing importance of county fairs as real educational institutions 


addéd to as the fair grows. 
It gives a maximum amount 
of floor space, it admits of an 
arrangement of the floor space 


r an abundance of 
the best showing-off of ex- | 
hibits. 





slope of the roof is made 
glass, then the extent of the § 
Continued on page 94 
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of a large crowd with the | 
pases: ease, and it povieen 5 
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The Secret of Building Up the Soil 


By JOSEPH C. SIBLEY 





Joseph C. Sibley is noted alike in the scientific, commercial, agri- 
cultural and political worlds. For many years he was prominent: 
as a breeder of fine trotting horses and Jersey cattle. He was 
president of the Pennsylvania State Dairymen’s Association, a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture, a di- 
rector of the American Jersey Cattle Club, one of the organizers 
of the American Trotting Register Association, a member of the 
‘board of review of the National Trotting Association. He served 
a number of years in Congress and received a flattering vote for 
the vice-presidential nomination in 1896.. Mr. Sibley has built 
up a rundown farm, at Franklin, Pa., to the point where it is no 


It is natural that a keen and observant mind like Mr. Sibley’s 
should seek to account for the results he has obtained. He 
presents here three possible explanatioas. One ts that the hydro- 
gen in water, when set free in the soil, may unite with nitrogen, 
thus forming ammonia. Another is that the electric currents 
which are known to exist in the soil may help in the union of 
hydrogen and nitrogen. His third theory is that bacterial action 
in decaying vegetable matter in the soil combines atmospheric 
nitrogen and thus makes it available to plants. Mr. Sibley is 
a new contributor to The Farm Journal’s remarkable series of 
soil and fertilizer articles. 


yielding very large craps. 





He has done this mainly by good Te 
age, the liberal use of lime (not in the form of ae pes and 
the free use of green manures (green crops turned under 

has kindly consented to tell Our Folks how he did this. 


. He 


Next month A. B. 
article being entitled ‘‘The Truth About Barnyard Manure.”’ 
He writes fearlessly and will astonishemany readers. 


Ross will start a new series, the April 


The Editor. 








reflected on the fact that on every 

square inch of the surface of the globe 
there was being exerted, in unlimited 
quantity, a constant’ pressure of twelve 
pounds to the square inch of free atmos- 
pheric nitrogen which was ready and 
anxious to get. into our soils whenever we 
plowed deeply and tilled thoroughly, I 
recognized that agricultural ~ scientists 
taught that free atmospheric nitrogen in 
abundant quantities in our soils amounted 
to nothing, because that nitrogen was not 
available for plant food. The longer I 


St fifteen or sixteen years ago I 


thought and studied over this problem the, 


more the possibility that this assumption 
was an error took hold of me. 

While’ making no pretentions whatever 
to being a scientist, and lacking in my 
youth that technical education necessary 
therefor, none the less I have always been 
a fairly close observer. My first success 
‘in life was gained by two years of hard work 
given to the acconiplishment of a result 
which the chemists had told me was im- 
possible of attainment from the “inherent 
nature of the material” which I was seek- 
ing to use. This success was not only 
valuable to the world, but also so valuable 


to me as to permit me to become the owner | 


of a farm at twenty-six years of age, and 
since that time I have continuously been 
able to be the owner of afarm. Presumably 
my success served to emphasize in my mind 
the fact that chemistry, as well as all the 
other branches of science, is progressive, 
and that each discovered proper solution 
of a problem may be the key or clue to the 
successful solution of a multitude of re- 
lated problems. 


Soil Tests Any Farmer Can Make 


The subject of free atmospheric nitrogen, 
so unlimited and illimitable in quantity, 
as well as necessary for the increased pro- 
duction of food, could not be kept long 
out of my thought. In 1906 I had formu- 
lated the following theory: All soils have 
abundant nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid, together with the minor plant foods, 
full of blessin s to mankind when once we 
have learned how properly to use them. 

‘ Some years lafer Prof. Cyril Hopkins 
astonished the world with his demonstra- 
tion that all soils in the first six and three- 
quarter inches carry from twenty-five to 
50,000 pounds of potash. I had believed 
this, but was incapable of making labora- 
tory tests amounting to scientific demon- 
stration. I was, however, continuously en- 
gaged in making practical tests within the 
power Of any farmer to carry out satisfac- 
torily and successfully. 


The Effect of Air and Rain 


In the matter of the availability of atmos- 
ale nitrogen J reasoned about.as follows: 
en air is admitted to the soil the three 
pounds of atmospheric pressure, represent- 
| by the-oxygen, is free to operate on the 

, soil, thereby, doubtless, 


c 
Lary rain de- 


parts of hydrogen for one of oxygen, much 
of the oxygen in that water is taken up by 
the mineral, and for every single molecule 
of eae taken up by the mineral there 
are liberated at the same time two mole- 
cules of hydrogen gas. Therefore, under- 
neath the surface of our fields, through the 
admission of the free atmospheric nitrogen 
and the-liberation of the hydrogen gas, we 
have the elements ‘of available nitrogen. 
In talking with agricultural chemists some 
of them told me that this was useless be- 
cause those two gases could not be united. 

As a boy in school I had fourteen weeks 
in what was then termed natural philos- 
ophy, fourteen weeks in chemistry, and 
fourteen weeks in astronomy; and I was 
so fortunate as to have as my teacher one 
who afterward acquired some little fame 
and a very considerable fortune from dis- 
coveries of practical value in chemistry. I 
know that if we place hydrogen gas and 
nitrogen gas in a flask and pass an electric 
current through that flask there will be 
immediately deposited in the bottom liquid 
ammonia, one of the most available forms 
of nitrogen for plant life. But the chemist 
states: ‘‘Granted we have these two gases 
both in the soil together at the same time, 
the electric current is absent.” 


The Effect of the Sun’s Rays 


I had sometimes thought the weeks in 
astronomy had been of more value in 
spiritual than practical matters, but I re- 
called learning in that astronomy that the 
side of the earthnearest to the light was 
the positive electric pole and the dark side 
of the earth the negative electric pole, and 
as the earth was continuously changing 
the surface exposed to the light the electric 
currents sent us from the sun were con- 
stantly passing through to these ever 
changing poles, and these currents, I be- 
lieved, were adequate for the union of a 
very considerable percentage, at least,, of 
these two gases mingling beneath the sur- 
face of the soil. Possibly it is because of 
this that, in the presence of adequate 
moisture, we find plant life more abundant 
in the tropics or semi-tropies where the 
sunshine is more continuous and the 
energy of the electric currents greater. 
Who will positively assert that some un- 
known or ultra electri¢ ray from the sun 
does not unite these gases under favorable 
conditions? 

As the liberation of hydrogen gas through 
the oxidation of the mineral is so minute 
and slow, and because Nature’s laboratory, 
although working on a great scale as a 
whole, is dealing with minuteness beyond 
the power of the micr to reveal, and 
because this laboratory, instead of being 
lighted, carries on its operations in the 
dark, hidden from vision, the scientists 
have thus far failed to see this operation, 
and some deny it altogether. : 

Experiments of recent years have in- 
dicated that when we pass electric currents 

erneath limited 


explanation than that it is the effect. of 


electrolysis—in other words, the disinte- 
gration of mineral matter through the ap- 
plication of certain eleetric currents in t 
presence of dampness and other essentials: 
y opinion is that the increased plant 
growth results because through these 
pore currents greater portions of 
ydrogen gas and atmospheric nitrogen are 
united, the ammonia formed, the potash 
and phosphoric acid put within reach, and 
other elements of plant life put in assimi- 
lable form. 


Theories Which Worked Out Well 


This is representative of conclusions 
reached ‘by me some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago. Whether this theory is correct 
or erroneous must be determined by the 
body of trained scientists who are capable 
of the demonstration of the truth or error 
of the theory. I only know that either 
this or something else has greatly aug- 
mented plant growth on River Ridge Farm, 
owned and operated by me. 

My second theory, which men of scien- 
tific attainment are invited to consider, re- 
lates to bacterial life and energy in the 
production of available nitrogen. As soon 
as an early crop is harvested, we seed with 
rye and turn the rye under, either in the 
fall or the next spring. We prefer green 
humus to the dry humus. I start from the 
base that all decay comes through bacterial 
action. When I die, unless the embalmer 
does the “poison job’’ too well, bacterial 
life will be responsible for my physical 
cone. Decaying vegetable life is prac- 
tically dependent on bacterial energy. 


The Ideal Culture Bed 


Now, then, if I can plow deeply under the 
surface of my soil a compact mass of three 
or four inches of green humus, I am makin 
thereby an ideal culture bed for bacteri 
reproduction and energy. In my opinion, 
the bacteria working in the humus are 
capable of putting more nitrogen into the 
soil on one acre of ground than can be puf 
into twenty acres when we depend on 
rootlets of the leguminous plants with their 
few nodules for bacterial energy to store 
our nitrogen. I do not believe in a com- 

t heap, because we are not manufactur- 
ing our nitrogen at the proper place, and 
liberate too much ammonia to no useful 
a: We know that most bacterial 
ife is destroyed by the rays of the sun. 
With our green humus wnaae the soil we 
have in the’summertime an ideal condition | 
for batterial development; we have the 
heat of the sun on the earth, and we have 
warmth, darkness and dampness in this 
culture bed. 


A Lesson Learned in Boyhood 


I remember myself as a boy eleven years 
old plowing an old pasture field for the first 
time. The top two and one-half inches of 
that pasture were as black my hat. 
Beneath that black sod the 
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The Biggest Gamble in the World 


LIFFORD THORNE is the attorney of the American Farm 

Bureau Federation. He speaks advisedly. He commands 
respect. At a meeting of the House Agriculture Committee re- 
cently, advocating legislation to eliminate speculation in grain 
futures at the end of a definite period (two years are suggested), 
Mr. Thorne asserted that more than ninety-nine per cent of the 
trade in grain futures on the Chicago Board of Trade involved 
transactions in which no delivery of the actual grain was intended, 
that the yearly deals totaled fifty-one times the actual grain 
received and three times the world’s yearly grain production. 

“The Louisiana lottery in its palmiest days did about 

$60,000,000 a year business, while more tham $150,000,000 is 
wagered on the Chicago Board of Trade. The commissions on 
the yearly business at Chicago are three times the receipts of the 
famous gambling casino at Monte Carlo,” said Mr. Thorne. 

Well, what are we going to do? About the first thing is to 
get busy. How? By joining some bona-fide farmers’ organiza- 
tion pledged to investigate the matter and take whatever sum- 
mary and salutary action the facts may warrant. If the abuse of 
any system outweighs the use, the system must go. 


How About a Little Price Insurance ? 


OU protect your family with life insurance, your crops with 

hail insurance, your buildings with fire insurance, your self 
with health and accident insurance. How about a little price 
insurance? Wouldn’t a protective tariff on farm products be a 
good policy? 


Regulating the Packers 


Po gourds two years ago The Farm Journal stated its “packer 
platform,” plainly and unequivocally. We declared that 
federal regulation must come, but that the power should be 
placed in the hands of a commission, rather than of one man. Late 
in January, this year, after extended discussion, which grew 
acrimonious at times, the Senate passed a*bill, by a vote of 
forty-six to thirty-three, providing for a Federal Livestock Com- 
mission of three members, with regulatory powers. 

We hope the lower house of Congress will not take so much 
time. We hope the President will promptly sign the bill, provided 
it means nonpartisan regulation on a fair and impartial basis. 
A well-managed, profitable and fair packing industry is essential 
to the prosperity of the American farmer. On the other hand, 
no industry must be permitted to assume such magnitude that it 
ean dictate food prices uncliecked, holding both the producer 
and the consumer by the throats. Congress must protect the 
consumer, while doing justice to all parties, without fear or favor. 


Why One Merchant Lost Trade 


E are gratified by the fact that Our Folks are throwing bou- 

quets, not brickbats, at Joseph Pennell. In his article in 
The Farm Journal last December, Mr. Pennell severely scolded 
farmers who allow their barns or roadsides to be disfigured by 
advertising signs. He argued that “‘it is as great a crime to steal 
beauty as it is to steal cash.” We have received many letters 
commending him; not one condemning. 

A Vermont farmer, whose letterhead reads ‘‘Good Will 
Farm”—that could hardly be improved on, could it?—writes 
that “the man who allows bill-boards to be erected on his property 
is the same kind of man as the one who dumps tin cans, broken 
crockery, old bottles, old pails; and so on by the side of an at- 
tractive road. Citizens should be authorized by law to take 
down sign-boards along the highway.’ He adds that the Lincoln. 
and Roosevelt highways are thus disfigured in many places. 

An Arizona farmer, whose letterhead shows that he lives 
“two miles south of Globe, on Globe-Winkelman scenic highway,” 
writes that he lives at the foot of a beautiful mountain and that 
“a local merchant disfigured it, all the way up, by painting his 


signs on all the large rocks and boulders. He drove me away 


from his store. Not a nickel will I spend with him.” Here is ~ 
a man who has the courage of his convictions. Hurrah for him! 7 

In all fairness, if any of Our Folks desire to answer Mr. 
Pennell we will give them the right and the space. 


Regulating the Sun by a Slow Wrist Watch 


AS man asked us the other day if we would ever favora ~ 
daylight-saving law, which consists in simply turning the ~ 7 
clock ahead an hour in summer. We saide“Yes.’”’ “When?” he 
persisted. _‘‘When some Joshua can make the sun stand still an 
hour each evening, or when you can regulate the sun by a slow 
wrist watch,” we replied. 


Now You'See It, and Now You Don’t 


UCH commotion and anxiety have been occasioned recently 7 
by conflicting rulings, on the part of the Attorney-General — 
of the United States, in regard to butter produced from cream | 
which is high in acid and which has been neutralized with chem- 7 
icals before churning. 3 
When the matter was first presented by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the Attorney-General ruled that such butter 
came within the congressional definition of ‘‘adulterated butter” 
and was subject to a tax of ten cents a pound. Great alarm was’ | 
manifest when it appeared that such a tax might be retroactive,” 
applying to all such butter made since May 9, 1902, when’the © 
adulterated butter tax was levied by Congress. 
Subsequent rulings have relieved the alarm somewhat, al- ~ 
though complicating the situation. Originally, the Attorney- | 3 
General’s ruling was that the decision should go into effect ~ 
February 1. Later the time was extended to February 15. It 4 
was also stated that. “the taxes and penalties accruing prior to 
said date will be subject to future consideration.’”’ Early in 
February there were rumors that the Attorney-General would ~ 
either withdraw his opinion or nullify it with another. The 
situation thus remains unsettled, with untold millions of dollars — 
at stake, if the tax is made retroactive for nineteen years. 


Speaking of March Winds 


IMPLY because March winds blow is no reason why we should, 
too. The man who does his work so well that other folks 4 
talk about it’seldom has to’speak up for himself. 


The Thing That Does It . i 


dies may talk to men about the duty and the privilege of being ~ 
better farmers and they will laugh you in the face and keep _ 
right on in the old way. a 
But just put your own preaching into effect right on your | 
own farm, working out your theories in actual -practise, so” 
that you have the best farm in the neighborhood, and you will 
accomplish what you never can accomplish by talking. 
The thing that does it is doing. 
Tell your neighbor that if he will set out an apple tree, some ~ 
day he will have fruit to sell and keep, and you may watch till 
you are as gray as a rat and see no apple tree on his farm. 7 ng 
But set out a tree on your own farm and bring it to bearing, ~ 3 
and you will need to argue no more. The rosy-cheeked apples 
on your tree hit the nail on the head. 


We’re Forty-Four Years Young 


HE first number of The Farm Journal appeared in March, 

1877. We are celebrating our forty-fourth birthday this 
month. That’s one of the reasons*we’ve put- so much good © 
reading matter in this issue. We're sort of giving a party and” 
inviting 1,100,000 guests. And what wonderfully loyal, faith- 
ful, enthusiastic guests they are; this army of Our Folks wha 
read The Farm Journal month after month, year after year, 
and help us to sey ‘young and vigorous and ambitious, 
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and pride in announcing its Third 

Annual Prize Crop Contest, open to 
the nation. Six handsome and valuable 
Gold Medals will be awarded for the 
largest yields of corn, oats, wheat, hay, 
cotton and potatoes on at least five acres 
of land. Six handsome and valuable Silver 
Medals will be awarded for the largest 
yields of corn, oats, wheat, hay, cotton and 
potatoes on one acre of land. There are 
but two requirements: contestants must 
enter their state contests; at least two 
states must compete in each class. 

The honor of winning one of The Farm 
Journal Prige Crop Contest Medals is 
second to none in the agricultural world. 
It is a mark of supremacy which brings 
national recognition. The testimony of 
those who have heretofore won shows con- 
clusively that the reward lies not alone in 
the medal, buf in the added profit and 
inspiration which the medal-winning car- 
ries with it. We are in high hopes that the 
1921 contest may eclipse both the 1919 and 
the 1920, distinct successes as both were. 
The field is practically ‘free forall.” Hard 
work, efficiency and determination will 
bring a medal and national honor and 
recognition. 


Big Profits from Gold Medal 


‘‘Winning your medal places my family in 
an historical position,” writes Alex. Mc- 
Pherson, who won The Farm Journal Gold 
Medal fer the largest yield of potatoes in 
the 1919 contest. “From the seed sold from 
the prize crop, I have learned that the most 
unheard of prolific crops have been raised, 
and as a, consequence I can command a 
premium for my crop.” 

“The man that beats me can only thank 
our Maker for better seasons,” writes J. 
O. M: Smith, who won The Farm Journal 
Gold Medal for the largest yield of cotton 
in the 1919 contest. 

“Your Gold Medal has been such an 
inspiration to me that I am determined 
to beat my own record; say, wouldn’t it be 
fine to own.a pair of these medals?” writes 
J.-R. Shelton, who won The Farm Journal 
Gold Medal for the largest yield of corn in 
the 1919 contest. 

‘““My medal has done a world of good 


[is Farm Journal takes great pleasure 


for this county; it has been exhibited all’ 


over the country,’ writes Jesse Bailey, 
who won The,Farm Journal Gold Medal 
for the largest yield of oats in the 1919 
contest. , 

Rules of the Contest 


To compete for The Farm Journal Gold 
Medals, eontestants must first enter their 
state contests. The Farm Journal will 
award a Gold Medal to the man, woman, 
boy or girl, who has the highest yield of all 
contestants in all the state contests. Two 
states, at least, must conduct a contest on 
any one crop before The Farm Journal 
Medal will be awarded. Thus, if Cali- 
fornia is the only state conducting an 
alfalfa contest, The Farm Journal will not 
award a National Alfalfa Medal; but Jf 
California and Missouri, or any other two 
states conduct alfalfa contests, the winner 
will be awarded The Farm Journal Medal 
in addition to the state contest prizes. 

All yields must be the average of at least 
five acres. Some states conduct their 
contests on a ten-acre basis. This is all 
right. The honor of winning with a ten- 
acre field will be-greater than with five 
acres. 

Six medals will be awarded for the 
highest. yields of corn, oats, wheat, hay, 
cotton and potatoes— if two states or 
more conduct, five-acre contests on each 
crop, as outlined above. 


MARCH, 1921 


- Our Third Annual Prize Crop Contest 


The Farm Journal offers Six Gold Medals for the largest crops grown on 
five acres, and Six Silver Medals for the largest crops grown on one acre 


Any one who wants to compete for The 
Farm Journal Gold Medals for this year 
must send his name to the official ih charge 
of the state crop-growing contest in his 
state. When the state contests are over 
and the winners picked, the names of win- 
ners in every state, and the’ yields for each 
crop, will be certified and sent to us by the 
state authorities. Then we will award The 
Farm Journal Gold Medals to the highest 
state winners. Those who do not know the 
name and address of the director of their 
state contest should ask their county 
agent or write to The Farm Journal Con- 
test Editor. 

Last June, in announcing our contest 
for 1920, we stated tha€ we believed 
awards should be made, not to the producer 
of the highest yield of any.one crop, but 
to the man who made the biggest profit on 
his crop. This year we ask all contestants 
te keep accurate records of the cost of 
growing their crops. Sometimes a winner 
may spend more for fertilizer than his crop 
will pay for. The winners will tell the 
losers how the winning crops were raised. 
The medals will be awarded, however, 
according to the acre yields, as heretofore. 


Silver Medals for Acre Yields 


Besides the Gold. Medal, a Silver -Medal 
will be awarded to the person who has the 
highest yield on one acre of any of the six 
crops mentioned. This will let into the 
contest the club boys and girls who raise 
only one acre. We expect to see some boy 
or girl win one of these medals. 

. Boys or girls who want to compete for 
a Silver Medal must enter the boys’ 
and girls’ club contests in the various states. 
We give this advice: ‘Write at once to 
the state club leaders at your state agri- 

~ cultural college. Your county agent will 
give you the address. If you have no 
county agent, write the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Editor of The Farm Journal. You will 
get an entry blank from your state club 
leader. Fill this out and return it to the 
club leader, pick out your acre of ground 

and get busy.” The state club leaders will 
certify the winners and yields to us when 
the state contests are over, and Silver 

Medals will be awarded to ‘the highest 

state winners. \ 

The winners of the 1920 contest will be 
announced in an early number of The 
Farm Journal. Names of state contest 
winners and yields of crops are now — 
reported to us and are being tabula 
for the grand prizes—The Farm Journal 
Gold Medals. There is no restriction 
against winners of either the 1919 or the 
1920 contest, or both, entering the 1921 
contest. It would be a fine thing, indeed, 
to own a pair of The Farm Journal Gold 
Medals, as Mr. Shelton suggests. Perhaps 
such a thing may come to pass, sometime. 
In the meantime, the opportunity is as 
great for the man or boy who never tried 
before as for the experienced winner. Grit, 
gumption and hard work will do the job, 
all things being equal. Let’s resolve to do 
our best. The Chicago newspaper is right 
which says, “1921 will reward fighters.” 
Likewise, The Farm Journal Gold and 
Silver Medals for crop yields will reward 
fighters. May the best ones win!’ 

The success of the 1919 contest led to the 
institution of a somewhat similar one in 
1920. The 1921 contest, herewith an- 
nounced, is therefore the third which The 
Farm Journal has conducted. Interest in 
the contest and in the honor of winning 
are growing year by year. That there is 
much more to the winning than the medal 
itself—valuable and inspirational as that 
undoubtedly is—is shown in recent letters 


~ 


. C. L, Slack, Ohio, 


« 


written us by winners of the first big Prize 
Crop Contest, each and every one of whom 
urges a continuation of the contests and 
tells how the winning of his medal meant 
added farm profit, fresh inspiration and 
high aspiration, with the effects extending 
over many years. 


The Big Winners of 1919 


The Annual Prize Crop Contest of The 
Farm Journal was inaugurated in 1919. 
The winners that year, and their yields 
per acre, were as follows: 


J. R. Shelton, Mo., 


/ 


127.5 bus. corn 
122 Ky ‘ 
iZi.7 "3 
111.3 bus. oats 
03:6. :* 655 


W. H. Baker, Ind., 
Jesse Bailey, Utah, 

J. R. Reynolds, N.Mex., 
J. D. Hasik, Nebr., 
Alex. McPherson, Me., 
Robert Cleaves, Me., 
E. C. Hoyt, Me., 

Fred DeWilde, Wash., 
John LeSourd, Wash., 
J. L. Hancock, Wash., 
J. O. M. Smith, Ga., 1,360 lbs. lint cotton 
8. J. White, S. Car., [iG ee 
Wm. Peterson, N. Car., 1,040 “ 

N. W. Miller, Cal., 7.3 tons alfalfa 
S. G. McKinley, Il., ea. * - 

E. C. Matthews, Mo., 63° 


Medal Takes Place in History 


Alex. McPherson, of Maine, winner of The 
Farm Journal Gold Medal for the largest 
poe yield in the 1919 contest, not onl 

ad the satisfaction of winning the siedal, 
but of selling his prize-winning crop for a 
big figure. He adds that the medal places 
his family in an historical position, “for 
among the archives of Presque Isle History 
and Centennial will be found the story of 
Presque Isle growth from the primeval 
wilderness to the budding blossoms sand 
the picture of my crop of potatoes as it 
lay on the ground in The Farm Journal 
Prize Contest.” 

Mr. McPherson sounds the key-note of 
The Farm Journal Prize Crop Contest 
when he says: ‘While I have learned 
much from our agricultural experiment 
station, what a man learns from his own 
initiative is better inspiration than what 
comes to him second-handéd. Nature is 
ever ready to respond to man when he is 
able to reach out. I am in hopes I can in- 
crease my yield from year to year.” 

“These Farm Journal Gold Medal Con- 
tests are a fine thing for the country,’ 
writes Jesse Bailey, of Utah, who won The 
Farm Journal Gold Medal for the largest 
yield of oats'in the 1919 contest. “I know 
my medal has done a world of good for 
this county. I just got it back the other 
day. It has been all over the country. It 
has been on the move ever since I got it. 
I think more of it than most anything I 
have.” 


Farm Journal Medal Tops Them All 


“T was at the International Live Stock 
Show in Chicago last December,’’ writes 
J. R. Shelton, prize corn grower in the 1919 
contest, ‘‘and I met a number of farmers 
from the Middle West and they were all 
much more enthusiastic over the national 
contest put on by The Farm Journal than 
they were over their own state contests. 
There is about forty-eight times more honor 
in winning The Farm Journal prize. The 
Gold M I won is worth many times 
the work it took to raise that crop of corn. 
It has been such an inspiration to me that 
I am determined to beat the record I made 
last year. It is a pleasure for me to work 
in a field of good corn, especially if there 
Continued on page 97 


78.8" 7” 


530.6 bus. potatoes 
529.7 * 7 
526.3 “ 

83.9 bus. wheat 
Sra” ry 
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TOPICSin SEASON 


Tim says: March is the month to send an order for a 


setting of eggs from good layers 











“I know a place up country, 
In God’s great out-of-doors, 
A quiet sheltered corner 
On which the springtime pours 
The wine of warmth and magic, 
And well I know the sun 
Has kissed the grove of maples, 
And the sap begins to run.” 


URRYCOMBS should be working 
overtime at this season of the year. 
Heavy-coated horses should always 
be clipped when shedding begins. 
Running water in the home—always in 
season. 
Stumps. make good fuel. Pull ’em or 
blast ’em. : 
Paint puts a different face on farm build- 
ings and implements. 


In buying new harness get the kind that 
will wear longest and need fewest repairs. 


*T threw akiss at Mary roa “What 
did she say?” “Said I was the laziest man 
she ever saw.” 


Hard water will form scale in the boiler 
of hot water heating plants. Get rid of the 
trouble with a good scale destroyer. 


‘The time to sow alfalfa,” says Archie 
Joscelyn, Montana, “‘is in the spring after 
frost danger is past and before rains begin 
to fall.” 


Oh, the spring’s a pleasant season 
When the green starts on the boughs; 
But the wdmen, lost to reason, 
Spoil jt all by cleaning house. 


There was a time when locks and bars 
were not needed, but no more. Put good 
locks on the house, granary, basement, 
hen house and garage. 


Sunflowers for dry land: Farmers in 
Power county, Idaho, had good results 
with sunflowers last year. The yield aver- 
aged ten tons to the acre. 


The storm season will soon be 
here. * Are your farm buildings 
equipped with lightning-rods? 
Better see aboutit. Also, take 
out insurance against lightning 
and tornado losses. 


Bind logs well on the sled or 
wagon when hauling wood in 

ales. Many a bad accident has 
beat caused by a wooden upright 
giving way. Use a strong chain 
or load binder. 

Mountain ash is a good tree 
for high altitude decorations. 
This tree can be used for decora- 
tive purposes in altitudes up to 
9,000 feet. It grows wild in 
parts of the country. 

Steers wintered mainly on si- 
lage will go out on grass in the 
spring one suffer practically no 
loss in weight when the change 
is made. Those which have been 
carried through the winter on 
grain will lose when placed on 
spring pasture because of the 
watery condition of the —_— 
Another good boost for a silo 


“‘Timothy and alfalfa make a 
good hay mixture,” says L. F 
raber, Grant county, Wis. He 
uses five pounds of timothy and 
fifteen of alfalfa, The advan- 
tages he claims for this mixture 





are: Timothy prevents washing; to $400 or $500 aday. The roadside stand above aver- into the barn, he has one unp P 
fills in winter-killed spots an aged from $200 to $300 daily during the busy season. ant. time. Possibly thisisanother _ 


well-traveled roads. 


kinds of 
fruits. 


ter, and when cut with alfalfa makes splen- 
did hay. 

Your farm electric plant—write us when 
it gets out of order, and our trained power 
expert will help you out by mail. Or, if 
_ are thinking about buying a power and 

ight plant and are not just sure whether 
it would pay you or what size to get, write 
us. Be sure to enclose a two-cent stamp 
for reply, and allow a week or ten days for 
the answer. 


Wasn’t this splendid? What is thought 
to be the largest husking-bee ever held, 
took place in lowa last fall at the farm of 
Ben Centener, near Oakville, when 118 
neighbors gathered, husking 51,280 bushels 
of corn in a. single day. The wives and 
daughters served dinner to the huskers. 
Mr. Centener lost both hands in an ensilage 
cutter last fall, and so his neighbors de- 
cided to husk his corn for him. 

Towa. Mrs. Frank L. Miller. 


Kudzu—sounds like you’re sneezing 
when you say it—is a new forage crop in- 
troduced into this country from Japan. 
The Japanese use the crop in many ways; 
they grow it.on rough, rocky hillsides that 
are not fit to be cultivated. It is doubtful 
whether this crop will prove profitable on 
high-priced land. Seeding is not gen- 
erally successful; the crop is started by 
setting roots about ten feet apart each 
way. Kudzu lives for years. The Farm 
Crops Editor will tell where to get detailed 
information about this crop. 


Tell the truth in advertising. The most 
important thing to be learned by the man 
on the farm-who has something to adver- 
tise is the knack of describing his goods 
accurately, instead of making general 
claims such as “‘best,’’ ‘“‘selected stock,” 
etc. General claims do not interest the 
reader, whereas actual details make the 
reader see the product, in his imagination. 
Letters and circulars used in answering 





Roadside markets have sprung up in many places on 


Farmers have seen an opportunity 
for selling their products right at their own doors without 
carting them to the markets, and city motorists have 
been quick to grasp the opportunity to take a crack at the 
high cost of living by getting their fresh produce direct - 
from producers. Scores of these small booths and stands, 
scattered along the various shore routes in the lower 
counties of New Jersey did thousands of dollars’ worth of i 
business with motorists the past season. These markets |}, g0 through. The cow does this 
ranged from a modest basket of produce set upon the 
grass near the edge of the road to a building showing to 
advantage attractive baskets and bunches of different 
roduce, as well as butter, jellies and canned 
e biggest rush was during the peach season, 
when large quantities of mellow and delicious fruit, just 
right for immediate eating and far better in quality and 
flavor than that found on city fruit stands, was disposed 
of in small carriers and in larger baskets. The receipts 
from these roadside markets varied from a few dollars 


inquiries should give full details—pedi- 
grees, guarantees, qualities, how payment 
is required, method of shipping. R. H. 


Why not call the “movies” to your aid 
in selling? Have aslide made showing your 
farm, its stock or the dairy. Arrange with 
the local moving-picture house in your 
nearest town to show this between pictures, 
and you will find many customers will be 
attracted by this novel means of publicity. 
A good slide would be a berry patch, or a 
corn-field, with the price of corn or berries. 
A “tie-up” could be arranged by having 
a box at the door over which a sign is 
placed reading: “Shall we send you a 
price list of our farm products delivered to 
your door?” B. J. M. 


Farmers may be misled through the 
statements of seed dealers in regard to 
mixed seeds. As an illustration a sample, 
labeled “mixed alsike and timothy,” when 
analyzed contained eighty per cent tim- 
othy, ten per cent alsike oul Su per cent 
impurities. Ordinarily when alsike and 
timothy are sown in a mixture there should 
be approximately fifty per cent of each 
seed. Another sample, marked “mixed 
red clover and timothy,” showed pinety- 
one per cent timothy and five per cent red 
clover with four per cent impurities. White 
sweet clover (hulled) showed fifty-five per 
cent good seed, twenty-seven per cent 
shriveled and the remainder impurities. 
To be absolutely sure, send a sample of the 
seed to your state college for examination. 


Boosting crops by drainage. There can 
be no question that by draining land that: 
is slow in drying off in the spring we may 
be able to get on it from two to three weeks 
earlier than we otherwise could. Not only 
that, but the crops we get will be far bet- 
ter than we could expect from heavy soil. 
It does not take many crops to get back 
the money spent in draining. The field 
which has been drained will not need more 
than half so much cultivation as 
one that is not drained. Another 
argument in favor of drainage is 
that it advances maturity of 
crops two or three weeks, often a 
matter of great importance when 
frost comes early. YOu can 
prove that hay, oats, barley, peas 
and corn will make twice as heavy 
a growth by July 1 on the same 
farm by comparing results side by 
side on drained and undrained 
land. The old saying holds good: 
“Seeing is believing.” FE. L. V. 


This is the time of the year 
when some sort.of contrivance, 
either rubber boots or an over 
head cable, should be used to get 
cows in and out of the stable. 
Many of you have seen a cow lift. 
her head as high as she could, 
twist her tail three kinks higher 
than her back and wade through 
a barnyard too dirty for any ani- 
mal except a crane or a stork to 


while the owner or the hired man 
climbs along the side of the barn 
trying to get to the barn without 
being mired himself. When the 
cow gets in the barn, and when 
the man gets ready to milk, the 
cow has a mud-incased udder, 
and if the hair on the udder is 
long and the man has to milk 
shortly after the cow has gone 





. Continued on page 96 





keeps out blue-grass; grows bet- 
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cA ‘Time for Looking Forward! 


FTER long and difficult wanderings we are coming to 
steadier days. Let us turn our backs on doubt and dis- 
sension and observé with fair minds the great problems 

that face Industry as well as Agriculture. We cannot lag by the 
wayside and go forward at the same time. ~ 


One thing is certain as springtime approaches: As the farmers 
of this nation put their hands and hearts into the labors before 
them, so will Agriculture travel into a summer and an autumn 
of prosperity. 

Fertile and fallow fields will soon emerge smiling from the 
grip of winter, asking to be made fruitful. That will be the 
critical annual moment. Sowing time will determine what cro 
shall grow and what acreage be harvested when ripeness fills 
kernel and grain. 


For yourself, be the true American optimist. Defend your 
faith in the success of the year and in the future of America— 
and help your fields to yield to the limit of their powers. From 
that foundation, only,can Agriculture and Industry be brought 
to that peak of health which kindles good fortune in town 
and country alike. 

_ When spring comes, be one who looks ahead. Plan your year 
wisely; govern well your land, your crops, your machines, your 
help; exercise a broad-gauge economy so that deserved profit may 
result. Then the summer of 1921 will see the sun shining on great 
seas of grain and the granaries of autumn will be overflowing. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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More Money from Potatoes 


Good seed is first rile ; wise marketing the last 


“I’m a carefully inspected spud 
And of_no common garden blood, 
With hardly any germs on me 

Nor blots upon my family tree. 
Though by the bushel men destroy 
The solanaceous hoi polloi; 

I never shall be boiled or fried, 
Because, you see, I’m certified.” 


EARLY six years ago a train carry- 

ing potato experts and exhibits of 

potatoes stopped at Mason City, 
Iowa. This train was sent out by the ex- 
tension department of Iowa State College, 
and potato experts were on hand to tell 
Iowans how to raise more potatoes from 
an acre with less use of back-bone. 

When the train pulled out of Mason 
City next morning, one of the prized ex- 
hibits, a fancy Rural New-Yorker with a 
pedigree that would make a Bostonian feel 
ps was missing. Nobody knew what 

ad become of the aristocrat until last fall, 
when the mystery was cleared up, long 
after most people had forgotten about the 
incident. 

A farmer living not so very far from 
Mason City admitted that he took the 
potato. He planted it, and from that one 
tuber he harvested forty bushels of the 
finest potatoes last fall. His was the best 
crop in the locality. 

Good Seed the First Rule 


This incident shows the value of good 
seed. Good seed is the first rule; and when 
ou say good seed, you mean certified seed 
rom the right source. Certified seed is 
secured from plants that are inspected 
during their growing season and at harvest- 
ing time and, as a result of the inspection, 
certified to be free from disease. and insect 
injury. In some states this certification 
work is done by the state college, and in 
others by the state department of agri- 
culture. This instance shows the value of 
certified seed: 

In Keokuk county, Lowa, tests were made 
last season of certified seed in the same 
field with home-grown seed, 
not certified. Harvest showed 


pile six or eight inches deep, cover with 
sacks or blankets for an hour, then remove 
sacks and let tubers dry. 

By all that is right and reasonable, any one 
of these treatments should prevent scab, 
if the soil is not infected with scab and if 
the soil is not too alkaline. “Seed treat- 
ment for scabby potatoes will not pay in 
alkaline soil unless sulphur is used,” says 
New Jersey Experiment Station, and gives 
figures to prove it. For instance, on Alfred 
Sloan’s farm near Elmer, N. J., soil not 
treated with sulphur produced only 6.1 
per cent of clean potatoes; 93.9 per cent 
were scabby. On soil treated with, 400 
pounds of sulphur an acre, applied with 
a lime distributor before planting, 81.6 per 














Where is the boy who likes this job? 





A test to show the comparative yields 
of northern-grown seed potatoes and home- 
grown seed from selected hills was made 
at the Connecticut Experiment Station. In 
this test the yield from northern-grown 
seed was 253 bushels an acre, and the yield 
from seed that was hill selected for six 
pe was only 74.9 bushels an acre. Seed 

rom field run of potatoes produced only 
forty-three bushels an acre. 


Size of the Seed Piece 


Planting whole potatoes is not advisable 
except in a few cases. Some irrigation 
farmers use whole seed. Potatoes about 
the size of an egg are a good size for seed. 
Pieces. planted should weigh about two 
ounces. Some successful potato growers 
cut medium-sized tubers in half length- 
wise. Before cutting, leave tubers exposed 
to the sun for a week or so, to green them. 
The South Dakota Experiment Station 
advises that “‘you can cut potatoes early 
and save them for a month if you are ex- 
ceedingly careful not to pile them after 
cutting, nor. to put them into sacks. 
Spread them out where they will dry and 
also keep reasonably cool. If they are 
piled or put into sacks they will heat very 
quickly and the eyes will be killed. Be 
sure to treat them against scab before cut- 
ting. This precaution is necessary in 
order to be sure not to embalm the eyes 
and prevent their growth to some extent.” 

Spraying is necessary during the growing 
season. There will Ge an article later 
about spraying. 


Marketing the Big Problem 


The big lesson to learn is that of marketing 
the crop. In the following paragraphs, Ora 
Clement, of Minnesota, tells how Minne- 
sota growers have learned that lesson. 
“What the blazes is the matter up here 
this winter?” complained one buyer. “Or- 
dinarily the potato price is controlled at 
the other end of the market, but this year 
it is absolutely controlled here at ‘the 
growers’ end. I can’t understand it. It 
makes no difference of whom 
we try to buy, he names a 





a larger yield from certified 
seed, and the quality of the 
potatoes was far above that 
of potatoes from seed not 
certified. Quite a few states 
have now established potato 
certification work, and grow- 
ers in these states have been 
raising certified seed exten- 
sively. 

To Prevent Scabby Potatoes 


But good seed alone will not 
produce a good crop. There 
are certain other things just 
as important. To prevent 
scabby potatoes, for instance 
the seed should be treated 
with formaldehyde or .corro- 
sive sublimate before plant- 
ing, and before cutting. The : 

treatments are given in these paragraphs : 

Dissolve four ounces of corrosive sub- 
limate in a quart of water. Add to this 
enough water to make thirty gallons. Put 

tatoes in sacks or crates and immerse 

the solution for an hour and a half. 
(Never use metal vessels with corrosive 
sublimate, and remember that this material 
is poisonous.) The formalin treatment is 
to immerse the potatoes for two hours in 
a solution made of one pint of formalin and 
thirty gallons of water. . 

A newer treatment that is quicker and 
just. as effective is to use two pints of 
ormalin to thirty ons of water, heat'the 
solution to 118° F. and dip the potatoes 

tubers, 





_ for two minutes. Then remove the 


This boy is satisfied, and a planter will pay on six 


cent of the yield was clean and only 18.4 
per cent scabby. Other cases in New Jersey 
substantiate the claims made. 


Where Did the Seed Potatoes Grow ? 


Northern-grown seed will, as a rule, pro- 
duce more potatoes per acre than home- 
grown seed. The best seed potatoes are 
raised in rather cool climates where the 
growing season is short. Some New Jersey 
growers raise what they call “‘second crop” 
potatoes for seed. These are not really 
second-crop tubers, but are produced from 
seed that is held in cool storage until late 
in Au and then planted. This makes 
a er, shorter growing season such as 
the northern states enjoy. 





price and we have to pay it or 
~ leave the potatoes. Who con- 
trols this market, anyway ?” 

The answer—which the 
buyer might easily have found 
if he had not been obsessed 
with the notion that “farmers 
can not cooperate’ —is the 
Clay County Cooperative Cer- 
tified.Seed Potato Growers’ 
Association, and Uncle Sam’s 
market reports. 

The association was organ- 
ized during the spring of 
1919, with a membership of 
more than 150 of the largest 
potato growers of the county. 

| At the end of the marketing, 
acres season (spring of 1920),. the 
directors estimated that dur- 
ing the season their organization made 
for the growers of the county more than 
$100,000. This estimate is based upon the 
difference in prices in Clay county market- 
ing stations, and other market points in 
the valley, and the county’s produc- 
tion, which was in 1919 about 1,000,000 
bushels. ‘ 

It is not a marketing association. It 
owns no stock, has no warehouses, and 
neither buys nor sells. It is primarily an 
improvement organization. Its members 
all agree to use nothing on their fields but 
bate yo certified by the Minnesota 

ification board, or seed worthy to be 
so certified; to grow their own seed, or 
Continued on page 85 ; 
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What does “Fels-Naptha” mean? 


It means the perfect combina- 
tion of good soap and real naptha. 


What is Naptha? 

A wonderful dirt-loosener used 
by dry-cleaners to cleanse and 
freshen dainty fabrics and restore 
delicate colors. Naptha makes dirt 
let go, and carries away all odors 
from clothes. Naptha is good 
for clothes because it thoroughly 
cleanses; and thoroughly clean 
clothes last longer. 

Why combine Naptha with Soap? 

Because when combined the 
Fels- Naptha- way, the cleansing 
quality of naptha is added to that 
of good soap, and together they do 
the work quicker and better than 
either naptha or soap alone. . 


Why not use Soap alone and pour 
Naptha into the Wash -water ? 


Naptha of itself will not mix 
with water. But it does mix 
when carried into the water by 
Fels-Naptha, because of the in- 
dividual Fels-Naptha_ process 
which makes naptha soluble in 
water. Therefore every bubble of 
Fels-Naptha suds contains naptha. 
It works through every fibre of the 
clothes loosening all the diet. 


Three things identify 
Fels- Naptha — the red-and- 
green wrapper, the golden bar, 

the clean naptha odor. 


cAren’t all“Naptha” Soaps alike? 


No. The word “naptha” has 
been misused. Fels-Naptha is the 
original naptha soap. It contains 
real naptha. The exclusive 
Fels-Naptha method of combining 
good soap and real naptha has 
never been duplicated. 
Fels-Naptha holds its naptha. 
Blindfolded you can tell 
Fels-Naptha from all other soaps 
by its clean naptha odor. 


What Color for Soap ? 
Color has little to do with the 


purity or cleansing-value of soap. 
Some good soaps are black; others 
white, green, brown, yellow and 
golden. Fels-Naptha is golden 
because that is the natural color 
of the good materials that help to 
hold its naptha. Fels-Naptha 
makes snowy suds and whitest 


clothes. 


Why isn’t Fels-Naptha 
hard as a Brick ? 


Hard soaps mean hard rubbing. 
Hard rubbing means wear on 
clothes, and a backache. 
Fels- Naptha rubs off easily and 
dissolves in the wash-water. The 
cleansing work is done by soap, 
naptha and water all thoroughly 
mixed. 


W hat Soap for washing-machines? 


Fels-Naptha is the ideal soap for 
the washer because its naptha 
loosens the dirt even before the 
washer starts. Then the suds 
churn through and through the 
clothes, quickly flushing all dirt 
away. And the inside of the ma- 
chine will not be sticky. 


Are there Fels-Naptha Flakes? 


No, but it is a simple matter to 
make your own—and more eco- 
nomical. Just shave off into the 
water the chips or flakes of 
Fels-Naptha as you need them.” 
This gives you the added cleansing 
value of naptha in washing wool- 
ens, dainty lingerie and all fine 
things. 


How many other Uses 
has Fels -Naptha ? 

The housewife constantly finds 
new uses for Fels-Naptha. Besides 
laundry-work, Fels- Naptha is 
wonderful for taking spots from 
rugs, carpets, cloth, draperies. 
Brightens woodwork instantly. 
Always keep a cake in the bath- 
room for very dirty hands and for 
enamel of bathtub and washstand. 
Give your home and yourself the 
benefit of the real naptha soap. 
Order Fels-Naptha of your grocer 
today ! 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


Fels-Naptha safely 
cleans anythingcleanable and 
‘washes anything washable. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA 
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waiting impatiently for the traffic 

policeman to turn his signal. Grayson 
had had a trying morning’s work and was 
looking forward to the peace of a quiet 
luncheon at his club. 

As he put a hand in his pocket for car- 
fare, he encountered a slip of paper. He 
pulled out the paper and studied it with an 
expression of dismay. It was the shopping 
list his wife had handed him as he was leav- 
ing home. She had impressed upon him, 
he remembered, the immediate necessity 
for those particular articles, as the dress- 
maker was coming. 

Grayson hesitated. If he did the shop- 
ying for his wife, it would take all his lunch 
nour. He would have to snatch a hasty 
sandwich and return to the office vexed 
and unrefreshed. On the other hand, if he 
returned home without having doné the 
errands, his evening would be upset. 

He fingered the paper uncertainly and 
ran his eye down the list. Perhaps it 
would not take very long. He stared 
abstractedly at the paper, then looked 
closer, and suddenly became very deeply 
interested. 

A spasm of actual terror twisted his 
features and, thrusting the paper deep into 
his pocket, he bolted into the telephone 
booth of a nearby drug-store. As he gave 
the operator the number, agitation spoke 
jlainly in his tones, and had only increased 
»y the time his party answered. 

“Hello, hello, is this Wynbrook 850? Is 
this you, Grace?” 

“Why yes, John, what’s the matter?” 
came a startled voice. 

“You know that list you gave me this 
morning?’ 

“Why, yes, dear, but if you haven’t time 

’ 

“Where did you get the paper it’s writ- 
ten on?” 

“The paper it’s written on? Why, John, 
I don’t know, I’m sure. What paper is it 
written on?” 

“Don’t be idiotic, Grace. You wrote 
the list, didn’t you?” Her husband re- 
torted with incomprehensible anger. ‘‘Can’t 
you remember what you wrote it,on?” 

“Let me see—why I—I tore it off some= 
thing. Was it the butcher’s bill?” 

“No, no—it’s not bill paper—much bet- 
ter grade—a sort of bluish-gray stuff—the 
kind we wrap securities in. Think, Grace! 
You must remember!” 

“Sort of grayish-blue? Let me think—” 

Her hesitation evidently caused the 
greatest torture to Grayson. He held the 
receiver tensely against his ear with one 
hand, while with the other he fished out 
the shopping list and held it up, as if his 
wife could see it. 

“Not grayish-blue,” he corrected, “blu- 
ish-gray! Nobody sends us bills on that 
kind of paper. It looks as if—as if it came 
off a jeweler’s box.”’ 

“Oh, I remember,” cried Grace’s voice 
in a relieved tone. “I tore a corner off the 
recipe I copied at Agnes Warriner’s. I was 
over there the other day and she offered 
me a copy of her delicious corn dodger 
recipe. A bit of this paper was in Agnes’s 
waste-basket and—” 

“Agnes Warriner!’”’ broke in Grayson. 
“Oh, heavens!” 

“John! Did I hear—” 

“Never mind what you heard, I want 
the rest of that piece of paper. Have you 
it there?” 

“T suppose so, wait a minute. No, I 
don’t see it here on my desk. Can you 
wait while I look again? I remember I 
copied the recipe into my book and I may 

have thrown the paper away:.” 
_“But I’ve got to have that paper, Grace. 
Listen to me. You hunt until you find it. 


J va GRAYSON stood on the curb 
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First of all, stop Bridget’s burning any 
trash in the incinerator, to make sure it 
isn’t destroyed in that way. Find it and 
bring it into town, to my office, understand? 
You ought to catch the 2.15.” 

“All right, dear, but I’ve copied the 
recipe. And John, has it struck you that 
the Warriners have been a little—well, cool 
to us lately? I—you haven’t done any- 
thing to ofiend Mr. Warriner at the office, 
have you?” 

“Goodness, no! Get busy on that paper 
hunt!” 

“All right, but don’t you think we ought 
to ask them to dinner? And, John, if I 
don’t find it, shall I call you?” 


ping List —-By HELEN SHERMAN GRIFFITH 


When the firm’s confidential agent ar- 
rived, Grayson motioned him to a seat, 
and stuck his head out the door. 

“We're not in to clients, Jimmie,” he 
called to the office boy. ‘But when my 
wife comes, show her right in.” 

“Gee,” thought the curious Jimmie, “I 
wonder what’s up? Mr. Grayson looks 
sort of sick. I bet the firm’s gone bust!’’ 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Grayson was experi- 
encing considerable difficulty at home. To 
find a bit of paper, of a sort entirely dif- 
ferent from what one uses one’s self, seems 
a simple matter. But curiously, the scrap 
could not be found, and Mrs. Grayson 
could recollect nothing more than that 




















Grace held up a rumpled sheet of bluish-gray paper 


“There’s to be no ‘if’ about it,” he re- 
torted savagely. “I’ve got to have that 
piece of paper! Why, Grace, it may 
change our whole life!’’ 

“T’ll do my best, but I wish I understood 
you,’ answered his wife reproachfully, and 

ung up. 

Gulping down a cup of coffee, and champ- 
ing the despised sandwich, Grayson rushed 
back to his office. Jamieson, his partner, 
was just preparing to leave for a quiet hour 
at his club. 

“Look at that!” ejaculated Grayson, as 
he bolted in and slammed his wife’s shop- 
ping list on the desk. 

With an air of mild surprise, Jamieson 
icked up the list and, casting a curious 
ook at his agitated partner, began to read: 

“Two cards black hooks and eyes; one 
spool sewing silk to match sample; two 
yards—” 

“TI don’t mean the list, I mean the paper!” 


“The paper?” Jamieson stared at the 
crumpled bit and he, too, became acutely 
interested. “Can it be—?” 


He turned the scrap over, fingered the 
torn edge, held it up to the light. Grayson 
fetched a magnifying glass and together 
they peered through it. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” said 
Jamieson at last. ‘‘What’s the answer?” 

Grayson rehearsed his telephone con- 
versation with his wife. 

“She’s to find the rest of the paper and 
bring it in; ought to get here by three,” he 
concluded, consulting his watch. 

“The Warriners! They’ve been married 
six months! What a tragedy! You'd bet-. 
ter telephone Lloyd, Grayson.” 
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after bringing the directions home from 
her neighbor’s, she had copied the recipe 
into her own book. 

The Warriners were newcomers in the 
suburb, and their way of living had made 
the small community sit up and take 
notice. They kept two maids and a man- 
servant—an unthought of luxury in that 
simple district—always dressed for dinner, 
and gave delightful parties. 

Warriner who was only a clerk in Gray- 
son’s office, could not oan to pay for 
such.an establishment with his salary, but 
it was generally understood that he had 
‘‘married money.” 

To be presented with a recipe by Agnes 
Warriner was very flattering, and Grace 
had appreciated the honor, even while she 
fancied an odd air of embarrassment in her 
friend. 

“Perhaps she would have preferred my 
using a sheet of note-paper instead of a 
scrap out of the waste-basket,” reflected 
Grace asshe searched her desk. “I can’t 
imagine what interest John can have in 
the thing. It is very annoying.” 

She shook out the leaves of her recipe 
book, and searched every cranny of her 
desk. The waste-basket was emptied and 
each scrap scrutinized. The downstairs 
baskets were next searched and Bridget 
catechized. Each time Grace was about 
to give up, a recollection of her husband’s 
words, ““There’s to be no ‘if’; I’ve got to 
have it,” spurred her to fresh endeavor. 

As is often the case, she found the note 


by accident. It was sticking out of the 
top of a magazine where she thrust it 


Continued on page 71 
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On Our Road Officials 


rat a Whereas the roads in this vicinity have been a source of €xpense and inconvenience, due 
> 13 to mud, dust and ruts; and 


eed | 


Whereas these roads have been the cause of 

(1) high taxes to cover cost of frequent repairs ; 

(2) high cost of hauling due to added time required and necessity for carrying 
underweight loads ; 

(3) Joss of business to local merchants; 

(4) Joss of business to our farmers who cannot compete suecessfully with farmers 
in neighboring good-roads communities ; 

(S) depreciation of property values; 

(6) inadequate schooling for children due to lack of good roads, 


Eh PRAM 


Cherefore We, the undersigned taxpayers, do hereby petition you to consider means of 
correcting the aforementioned conditions, by construction of good roads, and 


We Recommend Tarvia Roads, because we have had an opportunity to observe the 
economy and the benefits Tarvia Roads have brought to other communities. We 
are convinced that Tarvia is the quickest, surest and most economical way to all- 
year-round roads, free from mud, dust and ruts, and proof against water and frost. 

(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 


(Signed) 
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Copy this petition—get some of your neighbors to 
sign it, too—and send it to your Road Officials. 
They are anxious to serve you, but you must tell 
them what you need and want. A petition like | 
this will bring results. 


Tarvia has given smooth, dustless, mudless, water- 
proof highways to thousands of communities. Your 
community can enjoy the same benefits—and will— 
if you start the movement for Tarvia Roads. 


Our Special Service Department will send you 
without charge booklets describing the various 
grades of Tarvia. Address nearest office. 
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This article is the first of a series by Mr. 
Hunt. In this article he shows that 
there are certain fundamentals that ap- 
ply to the purchase of trucks by farmers. 
The application of these fundamentals 
will indicate clearly to any farmer 
whether he should buy a motor-truck 
or not.— Editor. 


HAVE yet to meet the man who knows 
all about motor-trucks and how they 
can be used profitably by any other 
man. But certain distinctive fundamen- 
tals have been evolved which are recog- 
nized as the correct basis on which to buy 
and use a motor-truck. The writer sin- 
cerely believes that if each one of you 
follows the rules laid down here you can 
never go wrong on the motor-truck problem. 
Some farmers are convinced that the 
motor-truck is all that is claimed for it; 
others are not convinced, because the 
truck has not been proved out to them. 
Since nearly every farmer is being urged 
to buy a motor-truck, the first thing you 
should do is to get yourself in an open 
frame of mind. You may dodge the motor- 
truck man now, but you will arama 
kick yourself if you find out later that t 
dodging cost you several hundred dollars ~ 
in labor and time wasted. You may have 
your good wife hoist the danger signal 
when the motor-truck man comes around, 
but my advice is to welcome him with open 
arms and find out all he knows or can 
prove to you about the motor-truck. The 
more you know the better your judgment 
will be when you finally do decide to buy 
or not to buy. We now arrive at the first 
big principle that every farmer should 
keep in mind about motor-trucks. It is this: 
o farmer should buy a truck unless he 
knows he needs a truck and is sure it will 
prove a profitable investment for him. Con- 
versely, no motor-truck salesman should 
sell a motor-truck to a farmer unless he 
is sure that truck will prove the most 
rofitable investment for the buyer. And 
f am glad to say that the motor-truck 
man of the right sort is selling on that 
basis, not because honesty is the best 
policy, but because it is the only policy. 
“Well,” you ask, “how am I to find out 
if I need a truck and how can I be sure 
that it will prove a profitable investment 
for me?’ There is just one correct way 
todo this; not by core a Ng town and buy- 
ing the first motor-truck you run across, 
but by the survey and analysis method. 


Not So Big As: It Sounds 


This sounds awfully big and compli- 
cated, but it is mighty simple. It is 
merely common sense in truck buying. 
First you get a ten-cent note-book and a 
five-cent pencil. You and your wife put 
down all the facts about your farm in the 
note-book; that is the survey. Then you 
look all these facts over, making your 
conclusions as ‘you go along, and jot the 
conclusions down. This is the analysis. 
From that analysis you find out the size 
and type of truck you should buy, if the 


‘survey and analysis show that you need a 


truck and can use it profitably. If they 
show the dpposite, don’t buy. Isn’t that 
Set 

ow about making the survey; my ad- 
vice is to do this without the assistance 
of any motor-truck man. Thereisa reason 
for this. Rather, there are several reasons. 
One of them is that you will be loaded for 
the bear of a salesman who comes along 
and tries to sell you a truck on any basis 
other than the method here set forth. If 
he does you will know that his one object 
is to sell you a truck for the commission 
he can get out of it. Another is that if 
there are several salesmen in your neigh- 
borhood, one handling a one-ton truck, 
another a two-ton truck and another a 
three-ton truck, and each tells you that 
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his particular capacity of truck is just 
the one that will fit your farm, you can 
draw your own conclusions. 


Things Included in the Survey 


Now to get back to the survey. Put these 
facts down: 

1. Location of your farm: Get a state 
map, find the approximate location of your 
farm on it, and then with your farm as the 
center draw a circle with pencil and string 
taking in the country in a 100-mile circle. 
Put in all the principal towns and cities 
elevator points, etc., also the roads an 
the character of them—that is, dirt, gravel, 
concrete, etc. A sample map is shown to 
assist you in this operation. 

e size of your farm: Draw a rough 
sketch of your farm, showing by pencil 





RAILROAD 


out Buying a Motor-Truck ’ 


lines the sizes of your various fields. Be 
sure to put in the lanes, their width, also 
indicate wooden bridges over ditches, 
location of the house and barn, draw in 
your orchard, wood-lot, etc. 

3. Distances: Mark ifi on your loca- 
tion map, or put down in your note-book 
distances to all the elevators, cities an 
towns. 

4. Roads—good, bad or indifferent. Also 
make a notation here of how many months 
in the year they can be traveled by wagon 
and by solid or pneumatic-tired trucks. 


5. Tonnage of crops: » You know how ~ 


many acres you have planted in wheat, 
corn, oats, alfalfa, and about how much 
each will yield per acre, in weight. All 
these crops will have to be moved, some 
from the fields to elevator or shipping 
int at harvest time, some from fields to 

on to be moved later on in the year. . 
Neighbor help: 
Nearly every farmer 
ts more or less help 
rom his neighbors at 
harvesting time, and 

sometimes at other 

riods of the year. t 
mee down the names of the 
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EVATOR -A p ry rover 
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' Town E-SAWMILL 
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CITY men who help you, the 
| number .. — and 
wagons they bring to 

a your farm in the busy 
season and the number 
of days they help you. 
7. Horses, wagons: 








w Fa TOWN NPS E Make a note of the 
p number of your horses, 
Pha OELEVATOR -8 wagons and buggies, 
3 be Nes also your automobile 
g or ELEVATOR =C if you have one. If 
ef 9% s you have a tractor, put 
as oft TOWN Wee that down. 
a 8. Time for all horse 
PWN NF e hauling at harvest time 
and other times to your 
shipping or elevator 
point. This is road 
time only. 
ROADS 9. Time for horse 
DISTANCES ‘ 
FARM 70 ELEVATOR A 18 Mi. “ se hauling on farm at har- 
” “ 1 “ 
i eee is HARD vest and other times. 
o * LARGE CITY 50« Continued on page 63 
Survey and Analysis—John Chrysler’s Farm 
Items Facts Conclusions 
1. Location Near small towns and elevator Could save. time with truck and 
reach large city 
2. Size 200 acres, ten acres woods, gen- Could use truck now and raise 
eral farming other things that truck would 
help me market 
3. Distances Ten miles to Elevator A, sixteen Takes me all day to get to town 
to Town No. 3 and elevator, Truck would save much time 
forty to sawmill, eighty to large 
city 
4. Roads Dirt to all present shipping Could use solid-tired truck some, 
. Good from Town No. but not so well as pneumatics 
to city 2 
5. Tonnage About 150 tons yearly; 100 haul- Work tooheavy for one-ton truck 


ed to elevator and town at har- 


Believe two-ton would be best 


vest times, fifty to barn 


6. Neighbor help 


F at harvest time 

. No. of horses, 
wagons, buggies 

8. Horse road time 


~I 


an hour 
9. Horse time on 


farm hour 
10. Wood-lot 


11. Other hauling 


Seven neighbors, with fourteen 
horses and seven wagons help 


Six horses, three wagons, two 
buggies, one auto, no tractor 
Horses make about three miles 


Horses make about one mile an 


Ten acres of oak, maple and elm 


Might haul some milk 


General conclusion: Facts of survey indicate that two-ton truck would serve me best 


Believe two-ton truck would do 
work of three teams 


Could sell two horses, one wagon 
and one buggy 

Solid-tired truck would travel 
four times as fast, pneumatic 
six times as fast 

Believe pneumatic could average 
five miles an hour on farm 

Could not haul logs on one-ton 
truck. Two-ton would be bet- 
ter 


if I bought one for myself, but that one four-ton or two two-tons would be better if bought 


onacooperative basis. If neighborhood club bought two two-tons, one could be picking up . a 
on farm while other was on way to town or elevator. With two trucks we could get 
more action than with one four-ton truck, and have one left if the other should meet with an — 


accident. 


It might be well to look into the trailer question. How hig a trailer load could a ~ 
loaded pull? If we bought two trucks, the addition of two trailers would — 
increase the trip-load capacity and save 4 great deal of hauling time—almost 


two-ton truck 





one-half. 
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The “U.S.” 


Why every farmer 
needs a pair 


“U. S.” Boots—Made 
mm all sizes and styles 
— Hip, Half - hip, and 
Knee. In red, black, 
and white. 


4 


Vie know how quickly 
leather shoes get water- 
soaked and caked with 
mud around the farm. 


Here’s a handy rubber shoe 
that’s as watertight and easily 
cleaned as a rubber boot. First 
designed for miners,who must 
have a waterproof shoe that 
will not tire their feet, the U.S. 
Bootee was made to withstand 
the roughest wear—absolutely 

-watertight—and yet light and 
comfortable. ; 


It fits as smoothly over your sock 
as a leather shoe—you’re sure of 
solid comfort all the time. And 
even in five or six inches of water, 
it keeps your feet absolutely dry: 

Ask your dealer to show you a 
pair of U. S. Bootees. Note their 
water-proof, smooth rubber surface 
—feel how pliable and comfortable 


they are—examine for yourself 
their wonderful built-to-wear con- 
struction. 


Other types of “U.S.” Footwear— 
built for rough service 


U.S. Boots have all the wear and 
comfort which the accumulated 
improvements of 74 years have 
given them. 


U.S. Walrus combine the warmth 
and convenience of a cloth-top 
arctic with the protection of a rub- 
ber boot. They slip right on over 
your leather shoes, and you can 
wash them clean instantly while 
they’re still on your feet. 


The U. S. line of footwear has a 
type for every need—arctics, rub- 
bers, “‘overs.’’ Every one is backed 
by over a half a century of experi- 
ence. The rubber comes from our 
own plantations—the whole process of 
manufacture is supervised by experts. 


Always look for the U.S. Seal—it means 
solid wear and long service for your money. 


United States Rubber Company 


Bootee 
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Mary says: Equip a wheel-hoe with rubber tires and 
a muffler, and how some folks would make it whiz! 


eT eta re eed eee 





‘Say what you will, you can’t down There’s mighty, little romance in my 





‘Old Ben.’ old wheel-hoe; 
He’s still preferred by the most sensi- I’ve got to use my muscle if I want to af 
ble men. make it go. at 
: Ingrams, Yorks and Huntsmen, But if I keep it movin’, turnin’ waxy . 3 


like Malaga grapes, 
In clustering richness and lavishing 





crust to dust, 
Iv bring me in the money, so I won't 


oe y= 





shapes— need trust. G. G. Say 
They are beautiful all, but bepraise SE of flats for gainimg time: Ifa | + 

them who will, hotbed is not to be had for starting” “3 P 
A ruddy old monarch outranks them plants that. need a long period for Br 








all still; 
A fruit universal, coeval with man, 
’Tis the blessed Ben Davis; gainsay 


development, such as tomatoes and pep- 
pers, flats can be used in the house. A flat 
is a box of convenient size and about four 





Plants started in pasteboard boxes 
suffer little when transplanted 
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it, who can?” 


PPLE trees planted in 1800 
at Canandaigua, N. Y., are 


still bearing perfect fruit. 
The trees were planted by Samuel 
Brockelbank, and are now owned 
by Charles F. Hunter. Varieties 


One-variety apple orchards are 
risky business. The rule among 
apples is self sterility; that is, most 
trees require pollen from trees of 
another variety in order to mature 
fruit. If your block of Northern 
Spy or Wealthy trees blossoms 
year after year, and the trees ma- 
ture no fruit, chances are you need 
another variety grafted into the 
orchard. Trees must be happily 
married, just like people. 


Twenty-three varieties of apples, 
some still of importance, had their 
origin in Massachusetts since 1630, 
quoth the Extension Service. The 
varieties are Roxbury Russett, 
Baldwin, Seek-No-Further, Wil- 
liams Favorite, Porter, Hunt Rus- 
set, Hightop, Tolman Sweet, Hub- 
bardston, Benoni, Danvers Sweet, 
Pumpkin Russett, Mother, Sutton 
Beauty, Minister, Palmer Green- 
ing, Jacobs.Sweet, The Lyscom, 
Murphy, Haskell, Fall Orange, 
Holden and Moore Sweet. Quite a 
record for one state, surely. 


After steaming potatoes till the 


fork would say they are well done, 


there will be hard lumps in the 
potatoes on removing the skins; 
they look white and nice, but 
after the skins have been removed 
a short time the potatoes turn 
dark. What I want to know is, 
what causes the tubers to turn 
black after the skin is off? It is 
much more noticeable at the stem. 
James S. Pearce. 

(The Garden Editor believes 
the trouble is due to second growth 
of the tubers before digging. Has 
any one a suggestion?] 





























Be es ee 
Tractors for orchard work are O.K., says this man 





inches deep. It should be large’ 
enough to contain a sufficient sup- 
ply of plants, but not too large 
nor too heavy for easy movement 
from place to place. Holes bored 
in the bottom of the box will in-— 
sure proper drainage and should 
be ‘covered with pieces of broken 


n include Barlow, Tompkins King flower pots so that the water ma 

A and Pippin. What is the oldest run off without removing the soil. 
& apple tree in bearing? Let’s hear | _ Fill the box to the depth of an 
u from Our Folks. inch = ne stable ee 
s Jesse Maize, Missouri, has nure from which all straw an 

a found sodium nitrate beneficial in shay ina awe ica pep a 
t his apple orchard. He used it last ee eee See ee 

4 ear on all but'a few check trees. to the manure, evening off the 
8 These check trees did not average surface. Scatter the seeds to be 
4 a crop one-third as large as that sown in the flat on this soil and 
grown on the trees in the fertilized cover them with a light sprinkling 
2 portion and the quality was not = — sand = age1883 — 
s nearly so good. Mr. Maize has eens Se youeed to Boos See 
ii red his expenses and is con- ~ ae a a igh 
tS Pg oe : and spray lightly with water. Care 
¢ = that the application paid should be taken never to flood the 


flat, as this\ tends to wash the 
seeds together. 

A piece of window-glass should 
now be placed over the flat and the 
glass should be covered with paper 
to exclude the sunlight. As soon 
as the young plants germinate the 
paper may be removed and the 
glass taken from the “flat as soon 
as the plants have well broken 
through the soil. * 

Flats should not be allowed to 
dry out after the sowing of the seed, 
neither should too much water be 
added to them, as this will tend 
to.rot the seed. Use a spray when 
watering to get an even distri- 
gag of the water over the whole 

at. 

Flats should be set in a warm 
place, not in direct sunlight, until 
the plants appear, after which 
they should be given direct sun- 
light. “As soon as the seedling 
—— have developed three or 
our leaves, they should be trans- 
ferred to Recor dim prepared flat 
that they may have more room for 
growth. From this last flat they 
are generally transplanted to the 
garden when all danger from frost 
is past and the soil has warmed 
up somewhat. The second illus- 
tration shows a very easy method 
of marking the soil when trans- 
planting. 


March garden work: Sow toma- 
toes, peppers, eggplants and celery 
in the hotbed. Give early plants - 

lenty of room in the hotbed. 
Reediing plants should be thinned 
out to a distance of 2 x 2 inches. 
Pay careful attention to ventila- 
tion and watering of hotbeds. Get 
Continued on page 101 . 















































“Come On Over” 


“The bunch is here. And we’re simply danc- 


ing our heads off . . . What? ... Didn’t you 
know? We have a Columbia Grafonola.” 


Parties fairly give themselves when you 
have a Columbia Grafonola. There’s never a 
pause in the merriment to rush over and stop 
the motor, because the Columbia Grafonola 
has the exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop. 
Nothing to move or set or measure. Neyer 
stops before it should. Always stops at the 
very end. You can dance to the very last 
note of every record. 


On Columbia Records you'll always find 
the latest dance hits played by the best dance 
organizations, because the best in the country 
make records for Columbia exclusively. 


Cotumsia GrapHorHone Co., New York 
Canadian Factory; Toronto 





Columbia Grafonolas 
Standard Models 


. Srom $32.50 to $300 


Period Designs 
Srom $335 up to $2100 








A Few Exclusive 
Columbia Dance 
Organizations 
Art Hickman’s Orchestra 

Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band 


Prince’s Dance Orchestra 


Columbia Saxophone 
Sextette 


The Happy Six 

Sherbo’s Orchestra 

Sweatman’s Jazz Band 

Columbia Orchestra 

Paul Biese’s College Ina 
Orchestra 


Paul Biese Trio 
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| Special30-Day 
oposition 
The big chance that silo 
buyers. have been waiting 
for. Lower prices, big 
count for prompt action in 


next 30 days, and the 
terms ever 


ime you buy and September 
you get the benefit. 


GetCHAMDION 
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Stop Lightning 
Losses 





Lightning. 
for a copy. 


Protect! 
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Grain-Belt Bankers Still Smiling 


They greet farmer borrowers cheerily and extend favors readily 


HEN farmers go into banks this 

spring, will the bankers’ faces be 

bright with smiles or shadowed 
with frowns? Will old loans be extended, 
new ones granted, every possible financial 
accommodation shown’ 

Farmers and bankers are working in 
close cooperation these days. Bankers are 
not likely to extend credit, however, where 
it is not deserved or where there is not 
every likelihood that the note will be met 
at maturity. ‘Frozen credits’? are what 
bankers call notes which are extended over 
and over again, the interest only being 
paid. Are “frozen credits” in rural sec- 
tions less likely than usual to be thawed 
out, with cash, this spring? What is the 
attitude of bankers toward farmers? The 
Farm Journal set out to see, and therefore 
asked representative and nationally-known 
bankers in various sections of the country. 
The result is rgassuring. 

Arthur Reynolds, president of the-Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, the largest bank in the Middle 
se sends this report to The Farm Jour- 
nal: 

“Conditions, generally, have changed 
but little since the closing weeks of 1920. 
The price tendency is still somewhat un- 
certain, and trade hesitation has not wholly 
disappeared. The country has experienced 
several months of slow movement of mer- 
chandise. The American people are great 
consumers and not disposed to do without 
things they need for very long. They have 
been economizing now for several months, 
and the buyers’ strike may end any day. 
That would mean a gradual revival in in- 
dustry. It would equalize and stabilize 
prices for the time being. 

“Farmers will probably plant about the 
usual acreage this year. They feel dis- 
couraged at present, and with good reason; 
but losses pi to declining values have 
been suffered by others, and farmers and 
the rest of us must consider that price re- 
cessions are world-wide and are affecting 
one line after another. When the circle is 
complete the proceeds of crops will buy 
about as much machinery and merchandise 
as in the past. It will take a little time, 
but that will be the final result. 

“T understand there is a market for good 
horses at moderate prices, but that un- 
broken range horses in poor conditiop, are 
not in demand. There is an abundance of 
feed throughout the country, and the lack 
of feed certainly can not be given as a 
reason for selling. 

“The banking situation is sound and 
liquidation is proceeding. ‘Frozen credits’ 
are showing the effect of warmth, created 
by payment of debts. I do not look for 
any March first spurt in movement to 
liquidate, but the process is working 
steadily. Time must be allowed here, too, 
for the results to become apparent; but I 
believe we shall be able soon to see the 


effect of efforts that have been made_to™ 


economize and settle obligations. I look 
for some lessening m demand for funds 
and for the strengthening of bank reserves. 
What has happened so far in the way of 
readjustment will be generally recognized 
before long as beneficial to everybody. It 
has been in the direction of a safer basis.” 


Equally reassuring is the report of 
Thornton Cooke, president of the Columbia 
National Bank of Kansas City: 

“Farmers have generally sown as much 
wheat as last year. It is in excellent condi- 
tion. Prices are better, and wheat is mov- 
ing more freely than last year. © The banks 
in reserve-bank cities have improved their 


ponte noticeably in the last two months. 


banks are still hard up. Liquida- 
tion will not be completed until after next 
harvest 


“Meantime, there is no disposition to 


make any but absolutely necessary im-- 
provements. Horses and mules have been 
almost unsalable; but in only a few cases’ 
have farmers been compelled to sacrifice 
needed work animals for a pittance. Thou-’ 
sands of acres of cotton in Oklahoma will 
not be picked. This is the worst feature in 
the Southwestern situation. It will be a. 
year of improving conditions that will be-: 
come almost normal with good crops.” 


John A. Cavanagh, president of the Des’ 
Moines National Bank, a practical farmer 
himself and a frequent contributor to’ 
financial and agricultural papers, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the situation in 
Iowa is,a little bit more serious than in 
most states, but still the general outlook 
is good. He says to Our Folks: 


“Farm produce, including grain and 
livestock, is beginning to move, and easier’ 
money conditions are in sight. However,, 
Iowa will be hard up after most of the rest: 
of the country has liquidated, for the: 
reason that we have to take care of the: 
aftermath of our farm-land boom and the: 
notes given the stock promoters. Iowa: 
will plant full acreage this year, which 
means at least 10,000,000 acres of corn, 
5,000,000 acres of oats, and 500,000 acres: 
of wheat. 

“The story about selling horses at a few 
dollars per head must have originated 
around Camden or Trenton. To make 
such a statement in lowa would be regard-- 
ed as a joke. 

“There are very few March first settle- 
ments to be made, and indications are 


Athat there will be no difficulty*in taking 


care of those that are scheduled. Iowa re- 
ports, as usual, that we expect at least a 
normal crop this year, and that our people 
are going to. continue to be \happy and 
prosperous. The low prices for farm prod- 
ucts and the money stringency, which are 
the only ailments affecting our people now, 
will, in a large measure, have become a 
thing of the past by midsummer.” 


Dennis P. Hogan, president of the 
Federal Farm Land Bank at Omaha, 
formerly president of a country bank in 
Iowa and for some years a member of the 
Iowa Legislature, finds things looking good 
in his territory, which extends as far west 
as Wyoming. He says: 

“Agricultural conditions are improving 
slightly. Corn and cattle prices are too 
low, but many cattle and some corn are 
selling. Wheat and hogs are moving at 
satisfactory prices. No horses are bein 
sold at sacrifice prices to save feed. Usual’ 
plantings are planned and ‘frozen credits’ 
are thawing out very slowly. There are 
few land sales, consequently few March 
liquidations.” 


W. D. Vincent, president of the Old 
National Bank of Spokane, Wash., knows 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest thor- 
oughly, and he knows they are good this 
year. He writes to The Farm Journal: 


‘‘Winter wheat acreage is practically the 
same as last year. There is ample feed on 
hand, principally wheat, which has been 
held off. the market on account of the price. 
More than sixty per cent of the crop is 
still in the farmers’ hands. _ I believe the 
movement to market is béginning, and it 
should be well under way in thirty days. 


Substantial liquidation should take place @™ 


by March first. I do not think our farmers 
will be able to liquidate in full. Probably 
twenty to bil ah per cent of the farm- 
ers will have to be extended further credit. 


Winter wheat prospects are better than in 4 
ears. I have heard of no sacrificing of ~ 
orses on account of inability tofeedthem.” — 


Here is a sheaf of optimistic reports from 


leading bankers, and it reassures us. 
bankers smile ‘as the farmers come 
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Where Disston Quality 
Is Born 


There is something more than a proper mixture 
of metal put into the crucible when Disston steel 
is made, 


It is an unseen, intangible ingredient—yet as 
big and real as the tremendous plant in which 
Disston Saws and Tools are made. The long 
experience of men whose fathers were Disston 
steel workers, whose grandfathers worked out 
the secrets of fine Disston steel generations ago 
—this is what has made the present quality of 
Disston steel. 


Under the greatest test of all, hard service 
over a long period of years, the quality born in 
Disston steel is revealed. The greatest praise of 
Disston Saws and Tools comes from men who 
have used them longest, men who write of these 
tools with a friendliness, and even affection, sel- 
dom given to inanimate objects—and there could 
be no higher tribute. 


Send for booklet on the selection, care, and use 
of Disston Saws, Tools, and Files. 


SNSST Oy, 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





A List of What Disston Makes 


And in these Saws, Tools 
Files is that quality toand te 


“The Saw a Pee Use“ 


Back Saws 

Band Saws for Wood and Metal 

Bevels 

y, Buck Saws. 

NS Butcher Saws and Blades 

i474 Circular Saws for Wood; Metal, 

and Slate 

— Saws 

Cross-cut Saws and Tools 

Cylinder Saws 

Drag Saw Blades 

Files and Rasps 

Grooving Saws 


Gauges—Carpenters’ 
Marking, ete. 


Hack Saw Blades 
Hack Saw Frames 
Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 


Hedge Shears 


Ice Saws 

} Inserted Tooth 
Circular Saws 

Keyhole Saws 
Kitchen Saws 
Knives—Cane, Corn, Hed 
Knives—Circular—for Cork, 

Cloth, Leather, Paper, ete. 

Knives— Machine 
Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 
Machetes 
Mandrels 
Milling Saws for Metal 
Mitre-box Saws 
Mitre Rods 
One-man Cross-cut Saws 
Plumbs and Levels 
Plumbers’ Saws 
Pruning Saws 
Re-saws : 
Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 
Saw Gummers 
Saw-sets 
Saw Screws 
Screw Drivers 











Screw-slotting Saws 


Segment Saws 

Shingle Saws 

Slate Saws—Circular 

Squares—Try and Mitre 

Stave Saws 

Sugar Beet Knives 

Swages 

Tools for Repairing Saws 

Tool Steel 

Ttowels—Brick, Plastering, 
Pointing, ete. 

Veneering Saws 

W ebs—Turning and Felloe 





This is a partial list. There are thousands 
of items in the complete Disston lias. 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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American 
If there’s a woodlot on your farm or 
nearby—if you have a tractor or farm 
engine for power—if you want to make 
money in spare time when the farm 
doesn’t need you—get an American 
Portable Saw Mill ! These famous mills 
are designed for farm use—so simple 
anyone can run them. Investigate 
farm-lumbering, a highly profitable 
sideline for thousands of farmers who 
own the light, rugged American Mill. 


Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
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eavy coats cause oversweating, 
vitality 









A Stewart No.1 Ball Clip- 
Machine costs but $1 a 

letime. Clipe a horse in a few min- 
Get this remarkable 


4 dealer or send $2 and 
balanss oo arate 


suerte 






















DANA’S EAR LABELS 
Spee, Mads TE 
C. H. DANA CO., 60 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 
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How To Feed Beef Cattle 


The best bulletin of the month 





1) ——— ++ =x xo — pases 





The best bulletin rechived this month is 
Bulletin 193, “‘ Investigations in Beef Pro- 
duction,”’ issued by the Minnesota — 
ment Station, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn. The bulletin is available to Our 
Folks in Minnesota, if they will write to the 
address given. For those in other states 
we condense the bulletin : 


ACK in 1901 seven-calves wefe used 

for studying the feed and nutrition 

requirements in growing and fatten- 
ing steers. All feed stuff consumed by each 
of the seven calves from birth until they 
weighed on an average of 1,000 pounds, was 
weighed and analyzed. Complete. tables 
were made of the daily average of feed con- 
sumed by each calf each week, the mat- 
ter and nutrient content of the feed, and 
the relation of nutrient consumed to gain 
in body weight during the various stages 
of growing and fattenmg. The data ob- 
tained showed a marked discrepancy in 


Amount actually fed 
Live 


throughout the investigation, was uniform- 
ly of high grade; that the grains were 
ground; that the feeding operations were 
carried on with strict regularity as to time, 
quantity, and gradual increase of con- 
centrates; and that there was no waste of 
feed because the steers were stall-fed and no 
more feed was given than they would eat; 
the quantity of feed actually fed during 
the several intervals may not meet the re- 
ee for most economical gain under 
the conditions that obtain in general feed- 
ing practise on the average farm. To 

rovide for the various contingencies, 

owever, the right half of the table pro- 
vides for a ten per cent increase of the 
amount usually fed. 


Time Element Included 


Coupled with this table is another which 
gives, among other things the time re- 
quired for the various fifty-pound stages 
of growth in live weight. is table was 


Increase of ten per cent 


Actual Daily Per 100 Lbs. Actual Daily Per 100 Lbs 
Weight Grain mougneas Grain Roughag Grain Roughage Grain Roughage 

Lbs. Lbs. bs. bs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
150 0.8 1.0 0.6 0.7 0.9 1.1 0.7 0.7 
200 1.7 2.1 0.9 1.2 1.9 + 25 0.9 1.3 
250 2.6 3.6 1.0 1.5 2.9 4.0 5 1.6 
300 3.1 4.7 1.0 1.6 3.4 5.2 1.1 1.7 
350 3.6 5.8 1.0 1.6 4.0 6.3 1.1 1.8 
400 4.0 6.5 1.0 1.6 44 7.2 1.1 1.8 
450 4.4 7.3 1.0 1.6 4.8 8.0 1.1 1.8 
500 4.8 7.6 1.0 1.5 5.3 8.4 1.1 1.7 
550 5.2 8.0 0.9 14 5.7 8.7 1.0 1.6 
600 5.7 8.7 0.9 1.4 6.3 9.5 1.0 1.6 
650 6.2 9.4 0.9 1.4 6.8 10.3 1.0 1.5 
700 6.4 10.5 0.9 1.5 7.1 11.5 1.0 1.6 
750 6.8 11.5 0.9 1.5 7.3 12.7 1.0 1.7 
800 7.2 12.0 0.9 1.5 7.9 13.2 1.0 1.7 
850 7.7 12.5 0.9 1.4 8.4 -13.8 1.0 1.6 
900 8.5 ee. j 0.9 1.4 9.4 14.0 1.0 1.6 
950 9.4 12.9 1.0 1.4 10.3 14.2 SS 1.5 
1,000 9.5 13.1 0.9 1.3 10.4 14.4 1.0 1.4 
1,050 9.6 13.2 0.9 1.3 10.5 14.5 1.0 1.4 
1,100 9.8 13.0 0.9 1.2 10.8 14.3 1.0 1.3 
1,150 10.4 13.3 0.9 1.1 11.4 13.6 1.0 1.2 
1,200 10.6 12.2 0.9 1.0 11.7 13.4 1.0 1.1 


the amount of dry matter and digestible 
nutrient consumed daily, actual and per 
1,000 pounds live weight, on the one 
hand, and the amount described in litera- 
ture on feeding in beef production and: 
the -amount generally given in practical 
feeding, on the other. This all indicated 
that it might be possible greatly to reduce 
the feed cost. 

As a result it was decided in the winter of 
1907-08 to begin a series of experiments 
with beef calves to determine their com- 
position by making a complete chemical 
analysis of a fairly representative calf or 
steer at each 


riod of 100 pounds gain in| 


“as nem as an aid to the experimental 
er in the use of the table already given. 
The time requirements are given in the 
table below. 

From the table which follows, it is plain 
that the rate of gain is highest at around 
800 to 850 pounds. Up to that time the 
rate decreases, and after that time it 
increases. In going from 100 to 150 
momar the time required is fifty days; 

rom 150 to 200 pounds, forty-five days ; 

from 200 to 250 pounds, thirty-five days; 
from 250 to 300 pounds, thirty-three days; 
from 300 to 350, thirty-two. Other stages 
of growth are shown in the table: 





weight, and also to keep a com- 
plete record of the feed con- 
sumed by each animal and the 
dry matter and digestible nu- 
trient required for production to 
the various stages of growth. 
This plan was carried out with 
almost infinite detail. The table 
above shows the actual daily |*® 
average and the average per 100 | 
pounds of the amount of grain 
and roughage consumed by the 
calves from the weight of 150 to |) 
650 pounds; also the average 
amount consumed by the steers 
from the time they returned from 
pasture until they weighed 1,200 
pounds. Fhe grain mixture con- 
sisted of bran, middlings,’ oats, 














the scientist’s tentative answer 





corn, and oilmeal. The roughage 
was dent corn silage, and choice you a 
b pens prairie hay, three pounds 2d Dog: 
silage being rated as equal to 
one pound of hay. The results 
are summarized in table above. 
In view of the facts that the feed, 


ie 





Ist Dog: “Have 


remec. eee aml 

tress uses pure 

soap and washes 
me daily!” 


?”? work which has been 
“Well, I Minnesota i t Station. 


therefore, in 
der farm conditions 
real value will be 


Live Time Live Time 
Weight Required Weight Required 

Lbs. Days Lbs. Days 

100 «2500S 700—S—é«é2 

150 45 750 20 

200 35 800 18 

250 33 850 18 

300 32 900 19 

350 31 ‘950 21 

400 29 1,000 23 

450 28 1,050 26 

500 26 1,100 27 

550 25 1,150 28 

600 24 1,200 28 

650 23 

These tables are not to be re- 
—— as final guides in the — 
eeding of beef cattle. They are | 


} to the problem stated at the . 
beginning of this mention of the ~ 
done at | 


Experimen ’ 

They will have to be tried out, ~ 
un- — 
their — 
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No Sale? 


AS it because the fertilizers 
offered were not like those 
he formerly used? 


Was it because they were not 
rightly balanced? 


Was the price too high? 


Was the farmer doing some think- 
ing about the relation. between 
the soil and crop requirements 
and the composition of the fertil- 
izer offered? 


Was he in doubt whether the fer- 
tilizer offered is the kind that will 
give him the best profit consistent 
with maintaining or increasing 
the productiveness of his land? 


If he did not think about these things 
he should have done so. 


The values of farm crops have fallen 
more idly than the cost of farm 
~analan oF arm labor. 


To meet these conditions the cost of 
producing a unit of crop must be re- 
duced.» Here fertilizers help. But 
for the best return the plant oods in 
them must be of the right kinds, in 
the right forms, in the right amounts, 


Why? 


used in the right way, at the right 
time. 
How is one to know about all these? 


It is not an easy problem to solve. 
Yet'many farmers are making very 
good progress on it. They know that 
the best results do not come from 
increasing the proportion of the plant 
food used in the least amount by the 
crop and reducing the proportion of 
the plant foods used in the largest 
amount by the crop. The exigencies 


, of the war period caused just such a 


reversal in fertilizer formulas, but 
there is now no reason for continuing it. 


All the plant foods are now obtain- 
able in such quantities as to justify 
farmers in insisting on getting what 
they think will prove most profitable 
to them. 


Spring crops use from two to ten 
times as much Potash as Phosphoric 
Acid. Is it unreasonable to use a 
fertilizer containing at least as much 
Potash as Phosphoric Acid, especially 
after five years of Potash Starvation? 


Years ago the profits from fertilizers 
containing more Potash than Phos- 
phoric Acid proved that 


Potash Pays 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 
H. A. Huston, Manager 


42 Broadway 


New York 
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Cosy, Comfortable, 
Dustless Homes 


Oak Floors have much more 
than their matchless beauty of 
finish to recommend them to 
those planning to build or re- 
model. 


Mother and the girls will be 
especially benefited by them. 
They mean a cleaner home, 
with less dust, less dirt, easier 
housework. 


Oak Floors have been known 
to last a century. So there is 
practically mo wearout to be 
considered. 


They cost less at the start 
than good carpets, besides being 
ever so much more sanitary. 

You can cover old floors with 
a special grade of 34 Oak Floor- 
ing, milled for just this purpose. 
One of our two free books on 
Oak Flooring tells you just how 
to order and lay this grade. 


Ask your dealer for an esti- 


mate, giving room  measure- 
ments. Or send for our two 
books. 


The trade-mark below, stamped 
on every stick, is always your 
guarantee of properly seasoned, 
kiln-dried Oak Flooring. 


OAK FLOORING HRLAIN 


1035 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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| No City Life for Us, Say These Boys 


Dr. W. J. Spillman tells how some schools are 
sending their farm boys back to the farm 





HAT would you think of a high 
school that graduated a class of 
nine boys last spring, every one of 
whom immediately took a jobonafarm? If 
you will look at the group picture on this 
page you will see these boys and their in- 
structors. The four men in the middle of 
the back row are the instructors. The 
others are the boys. Pretty sound-looking 
chaps, aren’t they? The man with the 
mustache is the head of the institution, 
Prof. G. H. Gilbert, of the Bristol county, 
Massachusetts, Agricultural School. Four 
of the boys were brought up in the city,” 
and learned what they know about farming 
at this school. They are now working on 
farms, some for themselves. Here is what 
they are doing, and a bit of their history: 
1. Richard Frasier: 
A city boy; now work- 
ing as a hired man on 
a dairy and general 
farm; his employer 
likes him very much. 
2. John Olszweshi: 
One might suspect 
from his name that 
this boy is of Irish 
descent, but he is a 
Pole. Hisfather works 
in a big mill at Fall 





the products are vegetables, fruit, poultry, 
pigs and dairy products. 

7. Edward Lavagnino: A product of 
sunny Italy. He is the son of a fruit 
vendor in Fall River. Edward is now 
han as a hired man on a market garden 
arm. 

8. Gunner Anderson: The boy who 
learned how to shoot straight at the Bristol 
county school. He was raised on a farm, 
and is now a hired man on a good farm 
with prospects of becoming manager on a 
— basis. His employer speaks well of 
im. 

9. Lawrence Hart: Another farm-raised 
boy. He is now superintendent of a fine 
farm at Jamestown, R. I. 

But the school in Bristol county is not 
the only school in the 
state of Massachu- 
setts where boys learn 
farming. While in the 
state recently, I visit- 
ed Hopkins Acad- 
emy, not far from the 
State Agricultural 
College. This school 
has a department of 
agriculture. If the 
|. Bristol county school 
teaches nothing but 





River, Mass. John is 
now a herdsman on a 
farm where there is 
a herd of fine Guern- 
sey cattle. The cows on this farm are 
under test for advanced registry, and John 
has charge of the testing. 

3. Robert’ Sharkey: I don’t know 
whether Robert is a relative of the noted 
fighter having the same name, but Robert 
has fighting blood all right. Although 
raised in the city of Attleboro, he learned 
enough about farming at the Bristol county 
school to enable him to take a job as tester 
for acow-testing association over in Orange 
county, N. Y., where he is now employed, 
and doing good work. 

4. Edmund White: A real farm boy. 
His father died just before Edmund grad- 
uated, and Edmund took charge the 
farm as soon as he had finished school. It 
is a poultry and general farm, but Edmund 
proposes to specialize in poultry. 

5. Andrew Reid: Brought up in Fall 
River, Mass. He and his younger brother, 
who began on vacant city lots, have de- 
veloped a large poultry business. The care 
of this home flock of 1,500 hens was a part 
of Andrew’s school work. Andrew also 
specialized in dairying while at school; but 
he is now at home looking after the poultry 
plant while the younger brother is attend- 
ing this same school. They get good prices 
for their products, and are making money. 

6. James Hoye: A farm boy. As soon 
as he got through school, he went back 
home to help his father on the farm, which 
is devoted to diversified farming. Among 


Instructors and the graduating class 
of nine who all took jobs on farms 


agriculture, yet the 
Hopkins school also 
makes farmers of 
most of the boys who 
attend its agricultural department. About 
seventy-five per cent of them are farming, 
and part of the remaining twenty-five per 
cent are attending the agricultural college 
at Amherst. The Hopkins school hasn’t so 


. many students in-agriculture as the one in 


Bristol county, but the small number is 
by no means a misfortune to the boys, 
for it enables them to get more help from 
the instructor. There is only one agricul- 
tural teacher here. 

Ralph Hibbard was graduated in the 
agricultural department of Hopkins Acad- 
emy in 1913. He worked with his father 
on a tobacco and onion farm, the common 
type in this locality. When he married he 
bought a farm of his own nearby. 

John Devine is another Hopkins grad- 
uate. He made three trips to Washington, 
D. C., as a result of winning the prize in a 
corn-growing contest for three years hand 
porn : Such a boy naturally wanted to 
study farming in school. So he went to 
the academy, which was near his home. 
He had lived with two of his brothers who 
owned a farm, and with his mother who 
kept house for the three of them. He is 
now a hired man on a farm where his 
mother is employed. He puts in his time 
in winter selling fertilizers. 

Ernest Russell, after finishing the agri- 
cultural course at Hopkins, went to the 
agricultural college at Amherst, where he 

Continued on page 92 
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A Horse Can't Ask for Sloan’s, 
But He’d Like Some Just the Same 


and so with all the rest of the stock. Don’t 
let them suffer from painful lameness, bruises, 
cuts and swellings. A big bottle of Sloan’s 
kept handy means quick relief and_ increase 
in efficiency and value. 


Apply Sloan’s Liniment freely to the aching 
ee and let it penetrate without rubbing. 
rompt relief will follow and better work and 

better worth will be your reward for relieving 
a dumb beast’s suffering. For family use, too, 
Sloan’s Liniment soon relieves rheumatic twinges, 
lumbago, stiffness and soreness of joints and muscles. 
A bottle around the house is a thoughtful provision 
for first aid emergency. 3 sizes, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 

99 years ago Dr. Earl S. Sloen The largest size is the cheapest in the long run as it 

first put his world-famous Sloan's contains six times as much as the sthallest, and only 

Liniment in the market and from four times the cost. 

that day to this it has increased in 

Sn ae of "Sloan's, = Sloan’s Liniment is always sold by 

DEALERS you know and can trust. 


-Sloa 


@ The World’s 


. Tmimeén 
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Does 
Any 
Small 


Power 


Plows, harrows, 
disks, cultivates, 
plants, pulls 
wagons, mowers 
and other im- 
plements. 


ebenttity 


Task 


es 


Replaces the horse with faster, 
better, cheaper tillage power. 
Furnishes 4 h. p. on belt for 
stationary work. Easily oper- 
ated. Runs exactly where you 
want it. Send for letters from 
users of 


America’s Pioneer 
Small Tractor 


In use four years by farmers, or- 
chardists, nurserymen, truck grow- 
ers, owners of big estates and sub- 
urban tracts. Lowers production 
costs. See your Beeman dealer or 
write for handsome folder. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR COMPANY 
302 Sixth Ave., South §Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Drilled Oats Yield Most 


Fan seed to remove trash 





at 








Dry method of treating oats for 


ment Station show that drilled oats 


S net 8 trials at the Iowa Experi- 


yield more than broadcasted oats— 


five bushels an acre more. 


The trials be- 


gan in 1907. In ten trials drilled oats out- 
yielded broadcasted oats; in only three 


trials did broad- 





smut 


If forty gallons of the 
liquid are used, it may be 
best to apply only half the 
solution and pile the oats 
for an hour or so and al- 
low them to swell. Then 
they will readily absorb 
the other twenty gallons 
and the labor required will 
be less. 


New Treatment for 
Oat Smut 


Use one pint of formal- 
dehyde for fifty bushels 
of, grain. It is unneces- 
sary and unsafe to use 
more formaldehyde than 
the amount recommend- 
ed. Put the fresh for- 
maldehyde, just as it 
comes from the pay = 
into a pint or quart d 
sprayer or atomizer and 
spray the grain as it is 
shoveled over and over. 


The formaldehyde may be diluted two or 
three times to secure better distribution. 
If the sprayer is kept close to the grain, 
and if the treatment is given in a room 
where there is a good draft, the penetrat- 
ing odor of the formaldehyde will give no 


discomfort. When 





casted oats yield 
more than drilled 
oats, and in three 
trials the yields 
were the same. 
When all trials 
are averaged,the 
drilled oats av- 
eraged five bush- 
els an acre more 
than the broad- 
easted, which 
means several 
dollars ‘more | 
profit. The aver- 
age yield for the 
drilled oats was 





54.7 bushels, and for broadcasted oats 49.7 


bushels. 


When the early growing season was 
moist and warm, the difference was not so 
eat. Last year, such was not the case, 
or there was cold weather until late in 


May. - 


Pays To Treat the Seed 


Many experiments have been made to show 
that oats treated for smut yield higher than 
seed not treated. Often the whole crop is 
lost when oats are not treated. The method 
of treating is simple. Here.are the steps: 


1. Spread out on the 
barn floor, five or six 
inches deep, forty bushels 
of oats. 

2. Mix one pound of 
forty per cent formalde- 
hyde with thirty or forty 
gallons of water. Stir 
well. 

3. Sprinkle the mixture 
over the oats until ever 

ain is well moistened. 

t one man shovel the 
oats while another one 
sprinkles. 

4. Cover the pile of oats 
at once with thick blan- 
kets or sacks to keep in the 
gas from the formaldehyde. 


| The gas does the work. 


5. Leave the pile cov- 
ered for from six to ten 
hours, or over night, then 
remove the blankets and 

the oats to dry. 
ovel over to make them 


dry thoroughly. 








ee 


Left, oats from treated seed. Right, from 
untreated seed—thirty per cent smut 


the right amount 
of formaldehyde 
has been applied, 
shovel the oats 


cover for exactly 
four hours with a 
canvas or blanket. 
The grain should 
thentbe spread out 
thinly for a thor- 
ough airing in a 
warm place. Rake 
the grain over dur- 
ing this airing, 
then plant at once. 

It is the general 





custom to seed oats as early as the ground 
can be worked. Few tests have been made 
to compare yields of early seeded and late 
seeded oats, but I know of one instance 
in which a difference of twelve days in 
April made a difference of 22.6 bushels to 
the acre in favor of the early seeding. 


Fan To Remove Trash 


This test lasting several years proves the 
value of fanning oats with a fanning-mill 
to remove trash and light kernels. 


Continued on page 97 


"Sprinkler method of using 


tion of oat smut 


into a heap and . 
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7 * - When you inquire into the wonderful 
“tt hold which Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
— a has upon its owners, you will find that its 
an on popularity is due to the simple qualities 
reals i which make any commodity valuable 
tion. aa 


rain, It can be relied upon to do all that the 
rat- a owner wants it to do every hour of every 
then day it is in service, for months and yéars 
ount a 

ye a In short, more than half a million 
ots people are driving Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car because Dodge Brothers 


ket Motor Car is undeniably good value 
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dur- | " | The gasoline consumption. is unusually low 
ing, ‘2 i The tire mileage is unusually high 
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HOSE who have made the 

Pennsylvania the wonderful 
hostelry that it is, could not afford 
to permit within its walls any prod- 
uct of second-rate quality. They 
required enduring, consistent, un- 
noticed perfection in the shade ser- 
vice given in every room—whether 
the “‘Statesmen’s Suite” (here 
pictured) or single rooms. 


Answering such exacting specifica- 
tions there was but one choice— 
Hartshorn. So in the Pennsyl- 
vania as in other Statler Hotels, 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers and Shade 
Fabrics serve day after day—as 
dependable as daylight. 


2 hs Sth te}. 


In hotel and club, college and 
home, the name “‘Hartshorn’’ 
associated with Shades 
Shade Rollers, is a 
the elimination o' 
troubles. 
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How to make the improved rag-doll tester + 
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NE drawback to the use of the rag- 

doll corn tester has been the danger 

of spreading disease, and the dif- 

ficulty of telling whether one or all of the 

kernels tested were infested with mold; 

there was no insulating material between 
the folds of cloth. 

An improvement of the rag-doll tester 

is devised by the Indiana Experiment 

The idea is to insulate the folds 


of cloth from each other with a piece of 


| parchment paper. If a seed ear is infected 


With disease, in this way it is easy to pick 
out that ear. Another advantage of the 
paper is that the roots will not grow into 
it, and a doll can be readily unrolled at the 
end of seven days, when it is time to read 
the test. 

Bleached or unbleached muslin can be 
used for the dolls. The width of the cloth 
can be taken as the length of the dolls. 
Fifty-four inches is a good width. The 
muslin can then be torn into strips 12 x 54 
inches, a size of sheet that will accommo- 
date twenty rows of kernels across it, and 
leave room for two inches of space between 
rows. At least eight kernels should be 
taken from each ear. 

For each doll have a piece of glazed 

aper; water finish fiber paper is best, but 
ee artic fiber wrapping paper will do. Cut 
a piece about six inches longer than the 
muslin, and just as wide. Lay the fiber 
paper down on a clean surface, put the 
muslin on top of that, with about three 
inches of paper sticking beyond each end 
of the cloth. (Note illustrations.) The 
cloth should be damp. 

Lay the kernels from each ear across the 
cloth, with tips of all grains pointing in the 
same direction. When placed to soak, the 
tips should point down, so the roots will 
strike down. The germ side of each grain 
should be against the cloth. Roll up the 
paper and cloth, put a rubber band around 
the roll at each end (or tie with string), and 
place to soak. A small tag should be at- 
tached to each doll to show what ears 
the kernels came from. Likewise, the rows 
of grains in the doll should be numbered to 
correspond with the numbers on the ears. 
Mark the number on the cloth with a 
heavy pencil. 


Germinator Bux 


> ons 


germinator box on strips of wood to & 
facilitate draining. 3 

Stand the dolls in the sections between > 
the wires, sprinkle with lukewarm water, 
and cover with several thicknesses of moist ~~ 
gunny sack or burlap. It is necessary to ~~ 
sprinkle the dolls only twice a day. Keep & 
the box in a room where the temperaturég ~% 
is from 75° to 85° F. After seven days. “9 
the doll is ready to read. Unroll it and “| 
examine the sprouts and shoots. 

Kernels that show weak or spindly | 
shoots, or mold growth, indicate poor A mes 
If only one grain from an ear shows mold, ¢ 
that is a good sign that other grains on 
that ear are likely to be diseased. a 

This New Plan Has Been Tested S 
To try out the improved rag doll, tests 
were carried on in Shelby county, Ind., a = 
year ago. Accurate records of results show. © > 
that the method does all that can be ex- 
pected in the way of selecting disease-free ~~ 
seed-corn at the time seed is being tested — ay” 
for germination. = F 
——— % Re 
Rancid Butter: To renovate rancid but- a 
ter, melt it in hot milk, removing the 
scum which rises to the top. The reno- ~~ 
vated butter can then be used as a short- ~~ , 
ening for cakes and cookies. G. 


When butter goes rancid, try the fol- i 
lowing plan: Take as much butter asyou 
are likely to require, and put it to soak 
for a couple of hours in cold water to ~~ 
which a good pinch of bicarbonate of soda = 
has been added. Then take it out and | 
work up into a pat. You will find that 
the rancid taste has quite disappeared, 
and the butter is as good asever. 0. x 

Who has another suggestion? =" 


To make a sliding frame and air-tight  —F 
joint for the sash of a cold-frame or “‘spot- 
ting’”’ bed, have 2 x 3 scantlings cut cae 
enough to extend across the bed and rest 
on the sides of the frame. Nailthesedown ~ 
the center of a six-inch slat gut just lo a. 
enough to reach from side to side of re - 
Turn the slat down, letting the ends of ~~ 4 
the scantling rest on the frame, and tack ~~ 
a nail at each end to hold it in position so 
that the sash will slide easily. 


ae 
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The germinator box is really 
a double box with sawdust 
between the outer and inner 
walls. The inner box is 12 x 


ment, and eighteen inches 
deep. The outer box should 
be large enough to leave 
about two inches between 
the walls for sawdust filler. 
The sides of the inner box 
should not be tight, but 
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should have holes or cracks 
to let the damp air from the 








moist sawdust go through to 
the germination chamber inside 
of the inner box., 

Before fitting the inner box 
inside the outer one, put in cross 
wires to separate the dolls. The 
wires are spaced three inches 
each way to allow for thirty-two 
dolls. Put a three inch layer of 
sawdust in the bottom of the 
inner box-for the dolls to rest on. 
Place a gunny sack or piece of 
burlap over it. Set the inner box 
in place and pack damp saw- 
dust around it tightly. The bot- 
tom of the germination chamber 
should have cracks in it to let 
excess water escape. Set the 
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At Bed- hock Prices 


Here is seed of unusual quality. It grades high. The grains 

are plump and uniform in size. Graded and cleaned until it is 

all you can desire. Hardy, northern-grown seed selected from 

heavy crop-producing ‘varieties. Our specialty is seed that 

best resists frost and withstands dry weather. You will find this 

seed second to none in that respect. We know the stock. We have been selling it for over 
a quarter of a century, 


Buy Your Seed as You Select Your Brood Sows 
For Size-- Health-- Vitality --QUALITY 


Profitable farming demands both—good hogs—good: seed. You recognize a good hog. 
In our seeds you will find the same qualities. Uniformly large seeds, with health and vitality, 
as numerous tests prove. QUALITY resulting from years of careful breeding and selection. 
We sell this seed under a money-back guarantee. You must be satisfied. Order a quantity of 
seeds now and test them. Or take our samples and test them. -If you find the seeds 
not as represented, return them at our expense. You will not be out one penny, for 
your money will be refunded without question. Our good business reputation of nearly 
40 yearsis back of this statement. Any reputable financial authority will vouch 
for our reliability. 





Freight 
or Express 


PAID 


Our splendid buying 
facilities and numerous 
‘shipping points enable us 
to offer you these seeds 















‘ Soar bent Brand (Ex. Fancy). 





freight or express paid to — 






PRICE LIST | womgesn ae Atyctinasoemmet point in the United States. Bags 
Pair Se os. | Atizhy end Stmethy Wiens, | Siver Nulled Buckwheat <--* a8 are thrown in without extra charge. We 
day's markets and are made eublect Clover, Aye ‘sd Timi 1g | iapanew Buckwhent.........” 340 are thus doing our share—all we can do 


are only good for | Clover and Timothy Mixed— SEED CORNS in price reductions benefiting the far- 
$6 Tidw.c 0to Cov cbe ness ocse se: SBS Special Varieties 











pom nygg ic ner pte 9b vce eager Ee aE mer. We are taking the lead in this. 
subject to, your inspection and 80- | Pasare Mized CO 50 Eee ee ee eee ee: tick ae Will you show your appreciation of our 
proval 6a’ = 
in every way, you have the privilege | ,‘Ansual)......... $6.75 $3.50 | Golden Glow, Wis» No. 12.... 4.00 efforts? Weare not connected with any 
faod yoursmoney, "You must be | .(Permanent)....... 15.00 7.60 |. Dakota, White Dent 3.25 other seed house selling direct to farmer. 
satisficd.”” All prices are Express or | 2eadow Mixed Iowa Yellow Dent,.... 3.25 
St... es (Permauenty...... 15.00 7.60 | Iowa White Dent...... 3.25 
Let = gd on former lists Nebraska Yellow Dent. 3.25 | d P “ 

MEDIUM RED CLOVER SAW. GEARS poste ee eee = es an rice 

B 100 O lbs. 

ay Eas i in ctineinee ch site Ped Best” Brand. .. $25.00" ". 7s 7 « t FREE 

i y0 ga Peds bo'bs<e bp sce ge 12.75 | Fancy. ..eecsseeess 00 
= PE Brand (Ex. Fancy). 14.00 | Choice............. 15.00 1.65 | 

MAMMOTH CLOVER VETCHES Order today from the list using coupon. 
on. ae Our guarantee Covers every item. 








Write if you wish samples to test. 
Order TODAY so all tests can be 
completed in time for spring 
sowing. We pledge our best 


Per bu, 1 bu. 

Vetches{Winter).... $10.50 $10.75 

Vetches (Spring)... 5.00 §.20 
FORAGE CROPS 





ot on e efforts toward a better-paying 7 
Kale Cora White: crop for you in 1921. Address @ wy 
Milo Maize. 

ang RPP World Seed Co. 





Mammoth Southern. . 
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SWEET CLOVER—Scarified 
- Wh, Blos, (Unhulled) 


OTHER —— 
Japanese Clover 
White “Dutch” Clover. ; 
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ID you ever see a poorly coached 
D football team trying to place the ball 

behind the opposing team’s goal- 
posts? One player had an idea that the 
ball ought to be carried by a long run 
around the left end of the opposing line, 
and played with that idea in mind. An- 
other believed the ball ought f be carried 
through center. A third had an idea the 
ball ought to be advanced through the air, 
and raced down the field to catch the ball 
on a forward pass play which was not 
made. Pretty ragged playing, you thought, 
and were disgusted with the game. No 
team work whatever—everybody for him- 
self. -And the game was lost to the eleven 
men who played as one. 

“But what has that to do with breeding 
purebred. stock?” you ask. Nothing 
directly, but the same principle of team 
work applies. A few years ago you might 
have watched stock breeders in some neigh- 
borhoods and would have been disgusted 
at their team work. One man had a herd 
of Holsteins, and would have nothing to 
do with Tom Brown because Tom had 
Guernseys. Tom in turn would have noth- 
ing to do with Sam Smith because Sam 
had Ayrshires, and Sam was jealous of Ned 
White because Ned had better Ayrshires 
than Sam’s. 

That was years ago. Stock breeders 
have now begun to learn, just as football 
players and armies have learned, that 
team work is the thing. Team work helps 
to reach the goal of better livestock, and 
more money from stock. There is no rea- 
son why Angus and Shorthorn breeders, 
Ayrshire and Jersey breeders, Poland- 
China and Duroc-Jersey breeders should 
not, like the lion and lamb, “lie down to- 
gether.” That is just what wide-awake 
breeders are beginning to do—to drop their 
differences and use team work. 

Two years ago the Wisconsin livestock 
breeders had a -meeting. Jerry 


sound mules, but are not safe to raise colts 


Team Ron More Money from Stock 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


zed breeds, which constitute, ex-officio, a 
board to further the more and better live- 
stock campaign. This is the way it has 
worked out in Waukesha county: 

At the suggestion of the county agent 
the board was organized and officers for- 
mally elected. Then some one suggested: 

“Let’s hold a dairy show (the time was 
winter). Waukesha is the greatest dairy 
county in the Union, and a winter county 
dairy show is a new thing in this country.” 

The idea caught, and soon the plans for 
the Waukesha county dairy show were 
matured. The show was held in the new 
livestock sales pavilion, which was just com- 
pleted, and was a success, not only finan- 
cially but in arousing renewed enthusiasm 
for Waukesha county’s premier industry. 
The merchants of the city of Waukesha 
and the livestock breeders of the county 
worked together, and all were benefited in 
a business and social way. 

Fond du Lac county took hold of the 
matter in a little different way. Every 
member’of the associations represented is 
taxed fifty cents for every cow in milk 
owned by him, and the fund so created is 














being used in part to pay the salary of a 
secretary, and in part to finance the first 
purebred dairy calf club in the country. 
These livestock boards are very careful 
not to push any particular breed of live- 
stock, for that is the province of breed as- 
sociations and interested individuals. Ne 
county or locality can have too much first- 
class livestock, and whether the herds are 


Guernsey or Holstein, Shorthorn or Here- — 


ford, or any other breed is a question to be 
decided by the breeders. There is room 
for them all; in fact, one breed helps the 
other one along. 

The special advantage of the board lies? 
in the fact that it can handle propositions 
which are too big for one breeder, or which 
one set of breeders could not handle with- 
out ruinous opposition. If a county wants 
to build a livestock sales pavilion, the men 
interested in one breed might be willing to 
finance the building and manage it, but 
the other breed organizations might be dis- 
satisfied. The county livestock board, 


being made up of all the livestock interests - 


of the county, can approach all the in- 
terested breeds and build such a pavilion 
very much more easily, and manage it to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 


A Real Stock Breeders’ Association 


If you want an example of another real 
county stock breeders’ association, where 
the breeders are using team work, let me 
cite you Clay county, Nebr. Clay coun- 
ty is not a Poland-China county, nor a 
Holstein county, nor a Percheron county, 
nor a Shorthorn county; but it isa purebred 
county, and the way that the different 
breed interests have got together ought to 
do anybody’s heart. good. 

I saw a shipment of several pigs from 
Clay county not long ago. On each crate 
was stenciled: ‘Member Clay County 
Livestock Breeders’ Association.” In ad- 

dition to this trade-mark, if you 





Rioridan was speaking: 

“Tt seems to me,” declared Jer- 
ry, with a thump of his massive 
fist, “that if all the livestock in- 
terests of a county. would get to- 
gether and help each other boost 
the general livestock proposition, 
instead of knocking each other and 
all the other breeds, thas the live- 
stock campaign in Wisconsin could 
be helped along wonderfully.” 

His words were given careful at- 
tention, for Rioridan, manager of 
the great Harvest Farms, is a com- 
manding figure in Wisconsin’s 
livestock activities. And out of 
that hint originated the county 
livestock board, which is revolu- 
tionizing the livestock situation in 
many Wisconsin counties. 

The county livestock board, as 
developed in Wisconsin, consists 
of the president and secretary of 
each of the organized breeds, and 
a representative of the unorgani- 
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choose to call it such, were the ex- 
pressions: ‘‘Every one should use 
purebred sires only,” and, “Get 
acquainted with your neighbor; 
- you might like him.” There are 
«two good sermons on hog crates. 

At the last meeting, the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed: 

1. That the Clay County Breeders’ 
Association go on record-as favoring 
the ‘“‘Pure Bred Sires Only’’ cam- 
paign inaugurated by .the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
We recommend that all members en- 
roll and display the emblem on their 
farms. 

2. That the association go on rec- 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
be: Let no livestock crates go out of 


er’s name and address and ‘The Clay 
County Livestock Breeders’ Ass0o- 
ciation’’ stenciled on the crates in ink. 

Continued on page 89 





ord as favoring the testing of allcat- — 
tle herds in the county for tubereu- — 
losis, under the direction of the : 


3. That our motto for 1920 shall q 3 
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Here! The Famous Sharples 
Suction-feed Separator Now 
Priced so Low that Every 
Farmer Can Own One! 


, farmers can now buy for less than 

lars, a reliable, high-grade, standard 

cream separator, and the only one that skims 
clean at any speed! The Sharples Separator 
Company, the oldest and largest separator 
manufacturers in America, now offers the 
average American farmer the most certain 
profit-maker ever put on the market~the new 


Fo the first time in the history of dairy- 
n, 
fifty 


(Cash f. o. 6. factory) 
‘THis TYPE C separator has every mechan- 


ical feature of the larger capacity types of 
the Sharples Suction-feed Separator—the most 
reliable separator in the world and the only sep- 
erator that skims clean at any speed, and de- 
livers cream of even density at any speed. 
The only difference: Type C is smaller—capa- 
pos 200 pounds; weight 40 pounds; 2254 inches 

h, 


forced to use “cheap” machines, that lose 
precious butterfat and go to pieces — 
can now get 100% profit from their ere 
fat with the Type C Sharples. 

So great is our confidence in its 
efficiency, we plan to build 100,000 
TYPE € machines this year 
and it is on this basis of big and economical 
gag oy and of our unbounded faith that 
it will find a waiting and an enthusiastic mar- 
ket, that we price it at $44. Mass production 
©n a gigantic scale will enable us to do what 
was never done before — offer a high grade, 
high class, standard separator at a price any 

farmer can afford. 
The TYPE C Sharples is GUARANTEED 
to the limit. And a Sharples Guarantee means 


5 
® 


Thousands of dairymen, who have been 


SUCTION-FEED 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


that the great Sharples business is back of the 
separator as long as it is in use. Durable— 
the only separator that skims clean at any 
speed—the only separator with a perfect auto- 
matic oiling system—the only separator with- 
out discs in the bowl—easiest to clean and 
keep clean; easy to operate—low cash price 
(only $44) or, if you wish, easy monthly pay- 
ments arranged under our special pa 
payment plan. , 

This new Sharples has eve in the 
standard Sharples Suction ~feed! ’s the 
greatest opportunity you've ever had to get 
more profit from your dairy. 

You can afford to pay $44 for this wonder- 
separator. You can’t Offord to be without it. 
It will earn its initial cost so quickly you'll be 
amazed, 


The TYPE C SHARPLES 
skims clean at any speed 


No other separator, regardless of price, 
can skim clean at any speed. Sharples 
Suaction-feed principle is patented. And few 
of the so-called “cheap” separators skim clean 
at any time. Yet—$44 will buy you this 
standard separator that gets all the buttersfat 
all the time, at any speed! TYPE C 
SHARPLES will save you money now when 
you need every possible cent of profit. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, Address Dept. U 
Branches: Chicago—San Francisco— Toronto 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Large me 4 to skim all the 
milk you get in the average farm 
dairy ofa few cows. Small enough 
to enable us to sell Type C for a 
price that you can easily pay. 
And on easy terms if you wish. 


WILL OUTLAST ANY OTHER 


machine ofits kind. The same ex- 
pert workmanship that stands be- 
hind the larger capacity Sharples 
Separators insures 100% efficie 
Scanlon, Aaa talearen: toaen 

arples. And this great Company 
absolutely ees Type Cin 
every way. We experimented 
several years to prove Type C 

e ‘e will st squarely 
hind every we sell, 
EASY PAYMENTS 

You can either pay the entire 
cash price now, or you can ar- 
fange to pay under our easy par- 
tial payment plan with a, small 
cash deposit and balance in easy 
monthly payments. 


GET THE FACTS—Write Today 


butterfat that the ordinary separ- 
ator invariably loses. Better still, 
send us check or money order for 
$44, tell us the name of your deal- 
er, and we'll ship you profit-maker 
TYPE C Separator without delay, 
f.0, b. West Chester, Pa. 


_ All Sharples Suction-feeds Reduced in Price! 


Now’s the time to buy your new separator. 


Altho manufacturi 
materials and labor costs have not as yet materially decreased, 
ticipated lower prices for farm machinery after this readjust 


costs, prices of 
arples have an- 
ment period is over. 


Hence, prices of all standard Sharples Suction-feed Cream Separators are reduced 


over * 
ment lossés with the farmer. Remember 


Suction-feed cream 
Suction-feed is the 


Prices are back to practically prewar level. Sharples 

—you can now buy the standard Sharples 

arator—at lower prices than for years past. An 
separator that skims clean at any speed. ; 


share readjust- 


d Sharples 


Get in touch at once with your Sharples dealer—or write us for literature. 
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It Pays To Use 
Dandelion Butt Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 

spoonful to each gal- 

lon of winter cream 

and out of your 

churn comes butter 

of golden June shade 

to bring you top 
prices. 

All stores sell 35- 

cent bottles of Dan- 

















Ly delion Butter Color, 
rH each sufficient to 
Re keep that rich, 
MF “Golden Shade” in 
BY, your butter all the year round. Stand- 
Be ard Butter Color for fifty years. Purely 
AS vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and 
Bs National. Used by all large creameries. 
5 5 Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 
at Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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—« : NATURAL 
ALGAROBA MEAL |*cr5"1t5 
TONIC—FEED 

Fer Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Gests, Calves ond Hogs 
Mearty OneHalf Seger Content — Rich in Flesh and Heat Formers 
MEEK COURT & CO., inc., 5130 W. Madison St, CHICAGO 


PATENT: 


Send for our free book of Patent Inf: 


Beale & Park it°s' i: ea, 


16 S. Broad St, Pa, 
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Nearly Half Our Horses Raised in Ten States 


HE map below shows where most of 


our horses are raised, according to the 
Horse Association. The figures are 
based on the 1910 census. 

The ten states dark colored—North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio—raise nearly half of the horses in the 
United States. 

The northeastern area—Pennsylvania 
and states east and north—uses more than 
half as many horses in non-farming work 
as it does on farms. In 1910 there were 
fewer yearlings in all these states than in 
Oklahoma alone. This group buys horses 
for farm work, city work, lumber camps 
and mines. Every year this section ships 
in 150,000 horses and mules, ready to go 
into the collar. 

Ten southern states, not colored on the 
map, are buying states; they do not raise 
enough horses and mules for their own use. 
In the last five years there has been a more 
marked tendency to plant most of the land 
to crops, and less than one-eighth of the 
work animals needed are raised there. 
Mules are preferred there, because they 
are not liable to overheating, and negro 
help can handle mules much better than 
horses. a 

Eight states west of the Rockies contain 
only seven per cent of the horses in the 
country; like the northeastern and south- 
ern sections, this is not a horse-raising 
section. Oregon, Idaho, Utah and a por- 
tion of Washington are producing some 


good draft horses, but the great bulk of. 


horses existing in California, Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico can only be des- 
ignated by the term ‘“‘trash.” -They are 


. small, of no particular breeding, and fill no 


market demand. High-class cavalry 
horses can be raised in this area if good 
stallions are used. 

Montana, Wyoming and Colorado raise 
range horses, hut because purebred draft 
sires have been used for more than thirty 
years, their range horses carry great pos- 
sibilities. Reared and grown out in the 
open, with no hay or grain, they usually 
weigh from 1,300 to 1,400 pounds; but be- 
cause of their three or four ey of draft 
blood, these same animals, if shipped as 
three-year-olds into the corn belt, where 
food supplies are abundant, will ‘mature 
at trom’ 1,500 to 1,700 pounds. Texas is 
similar to these ‘three states, but fewer 

purebred draft sires have been used with 
the result that most of the horses lack in 
size, good type and conformation. Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia, although quite widely 
separated, are much alike, producing some 
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surplus of horses, but not so many good 
horses as they need. 

Ten states in the Central West, shown in 
dark on the map, lead in the production of 
horses and mules. Out of 2,045,178 year- 
ling horses and mules on the farms and =~ 
ranches in 1910, 1,121,127 were in these "7 
ten Central Western states. Under in- ei 
telligent management, any farmer in this 
corn-belt area, by raising his own horse 
power for replacements, can get his farm 

wer for nothing, and have a tidy sum 
Sonn sale of horses or mules each year. 

tn a normal year, the demand for horses = 
is seasonal. The best market of the whole ~~ 
year, for all classes, comes from March 1 
to June 1. Horses are wanted for the ~~ 
spring work on farms (most of the farms 
in the East do not raise enough horses for ~~ 
their own use), and draft horses are wanted = ™ 
in cities by the ice men, the building con- 
tractors, and other lines of business espe- 
cially active in the open months of the 
year. 

There is a strong demand again in the 
fall, when logging camps must be sup re ey 
with horses, and coal companies, trucki 
concerns and dealers take on extra hofliee 
to carry on their work in the winter. ~~ 
Drafters sell readily at these two seasons. ~~ 
The farm chunk sells well in the spring 7| 
season, as well as the expressers and wagon” 
horses, and there is more or less demand «i 
for single animals throughout the year. ~~ 
The buyers who create the real demand, 
however, by purchasing horses in 
lots of 100 to 1,000 horses, are present in —— 
the spring from ‘March to June, and again, ~~ 
but in lesser degree, in the fall. ‘The hea Mae 
find good demand in the f — 
say from the middle of August through 



















































November. In July, and again in Decem- 
ber, January and ebruary, the market is 
lowest for all classes. Driving and saddle 
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horses find best outlet in the spring. 





What Will Hog Prices Do? =~ 
Hogs touched pre-war level in December 


Every man who fattens hogs for market 7 
wants to know whether prices are going to. ~~ 
= 


baa) 


be better or worse in 1921. = 
Nobody can tell. Everybody. has his 
own guess, but when it comes to guessing, —~ 
one guess is as good as another. A stu y 
of hog prices in the — always brings out = 
significant facts, and sometimes the future — |= 
trend of prices is judged from the fluctua- = 
tions in the past. ee 
Judging - what has happened, M. R. 
Benedict, farm management specialist at 


Continued on page 36 
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Keep Your Cash—Let the Coen It me. 
Saves Pay for This New Butterfly Separator i 


You can now get any size of the New Butterfly Cream 
Separator you need direct from our factory at former 
low prices and for only $2.00 down. By this plan your 
separator will earn its own cost and more before you 
pay. You won't feel the cost at all. More than 200,000 
farmers have obtained this high-grade separator on this 
self-earning plan. You can do the same. 


Send today for our big free catalog folder, showing all sizes 
and quoting lowest prices. For example, 


$ buys the No. 2% Junior, a light running, easy cleaning, close 
skimming, durable, guaranteed separator. Skims 120 quarts per 
hour. You pay‘ only $2.00 down and balance on easy terms of 


Only$35°a Month chuiceveryshing, Wealoo make larger sizesof the 


New Butterfly 


up to our big 800-pound capacity machine shown here— 
all sold at similar low prices—on our liberal terms of only 
$Z down and more than a year to pay. Every machine 
guaranteed a lifetime against defects in materials and 
workmanship. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


You can have 30 days’ trial on your own farm and see 
for yourself how easily one of these splendid machines 
will earn its own cost and more before you pay. Try it Le 
alongside of any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. , Get Your 
If not you can return it at our expense and we will refund Cream Separator We 
your $2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways. Now on This Eacy 


Self-Earning Plan. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. No Interest—No Extras. 
2102 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 


oafatenm tinea oupece a pus.2iee | Write for FREE CATALOG FOLDER 


rtic 
your special easy payment offer on of these big labor-saving, making machines while you have 
New Butterfly Cream Separator. — wat whe this self-earning Let us send you our 











Sendin in 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO 


Manufactarers Selling Direct to Farmers 


2102 Marshall Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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De ea 


BELGIAN 


IMPORTED 


MELOTTE ~ 


Save *102 


We have just received a large cargo of 
Melotte Separators and when remitting 
to Belgium, the exchange was so favor- 
able that we were able to save $10.00per 
separator. We are giving this to you as 
long as the cargo lasts. This isyour gain 
if you take advantage of it at once. But 
you must act at onceinorder tosave$10.00. 
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Cream 


—easy payment offer. 

You, who have wanted the world’s 
out why 500,000 M 
today. Before buying an 
how the Melotte has won 
national Prizes and 
contest. Mail the coupon now 


this Great Melotte fo; 
own farm and 

that it is the separator 
the balance in small monthly 





NoMoneyDown, 


ules Melotte—“The Edison of Europe’’— 

placing his Great Belgian Melotte 
tor on the American mar- 
ket on a wonderful—no money down— 
30 days’ free trial— 15 year guarantee 


separator, write for catalog right away. Find 
elotte Separators are in use 


tor find out 
Batam Grand and Inter- 
ery im n uropean 
for our great odler. 


$°750 After 30 Days’ 
= Free Trial! 


not to send a cent until 
You are a til you have used 


after you have sa yourself pay $7.50 and 
payments. 


Mail coupon for catalogue full description of thi 
in lined Cow Weay t0 clees no crane oncaeid cream separator. Read 
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Listen, Folks— 


Here's My Advice 
== DONT SELL YOUR HIDES 


I’ve ‘been in the hide game 
aw & for a long time, but never saw 

7 things like they are now. You sell raw 

Old Man ng ote 5 Ahyrtina he pay $2 alb. 
« for , ors get most 

Omeha Hide of the difference, and that ain't right. 


We Just Can’t Keep It Up 
Let’s quit now, folks, before we go busted. Here’s 
your chance. Me and my two boys are tanning 
hides into leather for farmers at a fair, reasonable price. 
Good leather, too, Beats anything you can buy nowadays. 
It sure pays big to have your own leather to make Harness, 
Halters and Straps to do repair work. We also make up Fur 
Coats and Robes at small cost. Write for prices leather 
samples. Fur market is lots higher now, boys. Get my bid. 
OMAHA HIDE & FUR CO., 754 So, 13th Si, Omshs, Neb. 














Fleming’s Tonic Heave Powders 
geod for “‘Heavey,’’ thin, run-down, 
ide-bound horses. $1.04 a package 
postpaid fi 


. Money back if they fa 
Send for FREE Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. De- 


scribes Heaves and 200 other Horse and Cattle Diseases. 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


be The Farm Journal is easy to 
Remem T, pay for—costs poly a dollar 
for 24 big numbers, color covers Don’t 
forget to renew your subscription. 





wal Post Office... 














- 

in Hares 
We supply guaranteed high le 
stock, and contract to buy back diyou 
raise at $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair 
and pay express charges. \e 
You know hares breed all the year 
round, producing 6 to 12 in a litter and 
have as many as six litters in a year. 
Cost practically nothing to raise. Use 
backyard, barn, cellar or attic, Write 
now for interesting Free illustrated catalog, complete 
instructions and copy of contract. 


Standard Food & Fur Association, 405 X Broadway, New York City 
RD 


$4 or $5 witSty 
A Standard, Guaranteed 


TYPEWRITER 


Write Today For Illustrated 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
Gtarry A. Smith)313-218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, II, 


Able-bodied men wanting positions as firemen, 
brakemen, electric motormen, conductors, or col« 
ored sleeping car porters, write at once for appli- 
cation blank, name position wanted; nearby 
toads; no strike; experience unnecessary. Rail- 
way Institute Dept. 32, —_ Indianapolis, Indiana, 






























A Milking-Machine Will Pay 
with Four Cows 


R years everybody has been saying “A 
milking-machine will pay with twelve 
cows, and with ten, if there is power on the 
farm for other purposes.’”’ The Farm Journal 
has felt all along that under certain ¢ondi- 
tions a milker will pay with fewer than ten 
or twelve cows, and kis recommended in- 
stallation in one or two such cases. We 
now make the statement that a milker will 
pay with as few as four cows, if there is 
farm power. Here is our way of. figuring. 
If you can find any loophole in the figures, 
we would like to have you point it out: 


Time of Milking Four Cows 


| By hand (actual milking). .36 minutes 
| By machines, extra time in 


handling utensils and ac- 
tual time for placing cups 
on teats and of stripping. .16 > 


Saving at one milking.:... 20 4 
Time saving for two milk- 
ings a day at 36 cents per 

ee ELE eg Oe 24 cents 

Time saving in a year....,.......$87.60 


Annual Operating Cost of Machine 


| Current at 8 cents per kilo—2 


| Repairs (largely new tubes)... . 








Cniae WOON: 3) bok. lke os $ 


Interest on investment of $350.. 2 
Depreciation of 5%....... vo Te 
Total operating cost... . 


7 
8 
Incidentals........ 5. 
1 
7 





Total saving in one year........... $28.80 

This total saving in one year, $28.80, 
represents a return of something like nine 
per cent on the investment, reckoning the 
cost of a machine at $350. 

No man with a few cows can afford to 
ignore these figures. Milking by hand is 
one of the meanest jobs on a farm, and a 
job that is not always done carefully. 


What Will Hog Prices Do? 


Continued from page 34 


South Dakota State College, thinks prices 
will not pick up much this year. He says: 
“Hog prices reached their high point in 
August, 1919, and have been coming down 
for about one and one-half years. Hog 
prices usually go down for three to four 
years, and then rise again for three to four 
years. Therefore, we have reason to ex- 
pect a continued drop in the prices of hogs 
for at least another year. This is likely to 
be accentuated by the fact that many cat- 
tle feeders are turning to hogs since their 
losses of last year. This is likely to in- 
crease the supply and depress the price. 
“Cattle rose in price from 1908 to 1919, 
but were really falling in buying power 
from 1916 to 1920; as the prices did not 
rise so fast as the prices of other things. 





Therefore, we have a reason to expect a ° 


turn upward in the price of cattle within 
the next year or two. This is made more 
probable by the heavy sales of immature 
cattle now going on.” 

———_@_—__—_ 


A new champion has bobbed up in the 
Guernsey breed. She is Countess Prue, 
and her record is 18,626.9 pounds of milk 
and 1,103.28 pounds of butterfat. This 
record takes the laurels from Murne Cow- 
an. Countess Prue is owned by F. L. 
Howes, Riverdale Farm, Groton, Mass. 
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Little Boy Blue threw away his horn, 

And put a strong fence around meadow 
and corn. 

His corn, in the silo, makes the choicest of 
feeds; 

His sheep in the meadow clean up all the 
weeds. Farmer Goose. 


ginger shows up the good cows, as well 
as the poor ones. A $1,000 cow was re- 
cently discoveredin Webster county, Mo., 
through a testing association. And then the 
owner sold her! 


A bushel of corn fed to a 1,000-pound steer 
ought to produce eight pounds of gain; to a 500- 
pound ealf, nine pounds of gain. 


Minnesota still leads in the list of states 
having herdsfree from tuberculosis. She has 
494 accredited herds. Virginia is next with 
354. Wisconsin is third with 287, then Penn- 
sylvania with 261. 

“Tankage costs me $80 a ton, and I don’t 
know whether I can afford to feed it at that price,” 
a young Iowa farmer said_to the Stock Editor a 
few weeks ago> 


Even at that price, or higher, it is cheaper 
to feed tankage to growing pigs than to let 
them go without it. A good plan is to self- 
feed the tankage. The pigs will eat a great 
deal at first, but less as they get older. 


“To make a horse lift his foot,’’ says Hon, 
Joseph Sibley, ‘‘pinch the wart just above the 
knee.”” Thank you, friend Joseph. Try this, 
readers. 


‘‘One cow in six is a fence creeper and has 
to be restrained with a pokt,”’ says one of our 
good advertising friends who has made a 
careful study of the matter. How do these 
figures compare with those ia your herd? If 
too high or too low, let us know and we'll tell 
him about it. . 


A milking-machine milks the cows in the 
purebred herd of Giiernseys on Woodside Farm, 
Lancaster county, Pa. * A milker will pay with 
four cows, if there is power on the farm. 


I believe a law compelling every one to use 
a purebred bull would be as goed a law to 
improve the country as one could suggest. 
We have had a purebred bull for about four 
years and don’t expect to have any more 
scrub bulls. I will be glad to see such a law 
passed. Perry D. Lee, Jr., Vermont. 


“Publish this-in your magazine,” says E. 
Smith, Texas: ‘‘This is what I think of The 
Farm Journal: I have been taking The Farm 
Journal for several years and for a livestock 
book: I have found it perfect.’’ 


Due to reversal. of photo, pees an illustra- 
tion. appeared in a. Philadelphia daily paper 
recently, Be hong a boy, at an agricultural 
college, milking a cow from the left side. And 
a city man called the Stock Editor’s attention 
to it! Beneath the illustration was a line of 
type, saying that the “‘students are taught the 
best methods of conducting a dairy.” 


“Daddy,” inquired a ee Latin student, 
‘‘what’s the Latin word for cow? 

“*Vacca’? means cow, my son,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

“ How funny! Then I suppose a vacuum is 
@ cow gone dry, isn’t it?” 

A sheep ambulance! Can you beat that? 
On the three immense ranches. owned by 
John: T. Heninher, Alberta, you can see at 
lambing time the unusual sight of an ambu- 
lance mounted on a truck. The ambulance 

as ten pens, five on each side, and its visita~ 


tion to the flock in the me has saved 


the lives of hundreds of lambs. 


Roll of Honor 


Oscar H. Logan, Route 2, ee. Conn, 

G. B. Davis, Rock Springs, Tex 

J.8 Fg Rochester, N.Y. 

a P resis gi i* i; Ford City, Pa. 

urgoon, ago, I 

A Reader, Ohio. . 

T six are careful readers and further- 
more, know-what a good cow can do. You 
can’t fool them,.even with a cow that has 

to college. These ee ee 
through‘error. Read carefully if you 
Want to get on the roll, too. 








RICES for dairy products have 

held firmly, while the cost of feed 

has been greatly reduced. Because 
of this there is relatively more profit 
than ever in dairying,and many farmers 
are turning low-priced feed into high- 
priced butter-fat. An eminent dairy 
authority says that you can make corn 
worth $2 to $3 a bushel by feeding it 
to good cows, 

And De Laval Cream Separators 
have done more than any other factor 
to place the dairy industry on sucha 
firm and profitable basis. ‘They save 
cream, time and money twice a day, 
every day in the year. They produce 
asteady cash income. They have made 
the market accessible, even though 
you live 500 miles from a creamery. 
They keep the skim-milk on the farm 
to produce another crop of calves, 
hogs and poultry. They are made so 
well that 20 to 30 years” service from 
a De Laval is not unusual. Over 
2,500,000 are in use in all parts of 
the world. 

You need a De Laval more 


than ever. There isa De Laval 
agent mear you~; see 


The De Laval Separator Co.) 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 
2S Sent on Trial 


cima 

























ving splendid sat- 
sfaction justifies in- 
soe, yunningy on8 “ee a a 
made, jean 8 
ming ‘separator only $24. 5. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick.or thin cream. Different 
< from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large - 


hines. is a marvel and embodies ail our latest 
eceniuene Our «ta Noll Protects You. Besides wonderfully 


low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is vans carton Borate aed interesting Liereg case am eatalog, £ 
book eam. \ 
fillod trom Woaterm pointa. Write today tergeting hook on cream He money 


Fern er A PR Box 1065, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Exast 1.50 KNIFE for 98c 


Thousands in Use 
our wonderful 















GENUINE CHAMPION Improves Milk Quality 
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Cooler Co., Dest A, Cortland, N- Y. 
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Phenomenal laying ability may be bred into all hens. 
High records belong to no class in particular : 




















































OR months the press has been point- 
Pine out the advantages of artificial 

illumination in the hennery, and 
poultrymen in all sections of the United 
States have taken up the scheme. The 
Farm Journal felt that, before it could give 
this method full endorsement, some in- 
vestigating must be done, and the draw- 
backs, if any, ascertained, It is not always 
safe to jump at conclusions, as sometimes 
what seems glory today may be disaster 
tomorrow. 

Some years ago forced molting was 
strongly advocated by the late Henry 
Van Dresser. Forced molting worked 
splendidly for awhile, in fact until the 
breeding season. Then it was discovered 
that forced molting put too severe a strain 
on the stock birds, and this strain told on 
the vitality of the offspring. Will artificial 
illumination have a like effect? 

But, if rightly used, say the poultry 
workers at Cornell University, using light 
is not a forcing measure. It merely makes 
conditions more natural for the hen by 
lengthening the day and therefore allow- 
ing biddy to consume more food and secure 
more exercise. 


Points Not Yet Settled 


Granting that illumination will speed up 
egg production of the pullets, is it not 
quite a different matter with mature hens? 

Is it not a fact that hens which are forced 
for winter production are unsatisfactory at 
hatching time? 

Does not heavy production lower the 
vitality of the breeding stock, especially 
in the case of old hens? 

Will the hens under artificial light lay 
more eggs in a year than those on the usual 
daylight schedule—or will they only bunch 
their laying in the winter and early spring 
months? 

Is it possible to overdo the matter, and 
thus in the long run to find the system 
unprofitable? 

These are questions that have come up 
ever since the new idea gained prominence, 
and The Farm Journal would be pleased 
to have the experts make themselves clear 
on these points. 


When Lights Should Be Turned On 


Those who began illuminating in the late 
afterndéon or. evening soon discovered that 
the method wasof little value, because of the 
fact that after they had their regular after- 
noon scratch ration, the majority of the 
hens would go on the roost regardless of 
the lights. Those that remained on the 
floor were unable to find their perches in 
the dark after the lights werc turned off. 
Evening illumination was then abolished. 

So it became the rule to turn on the 
lights at four o’clock in the morning, and 
turn them off at daybreak. Just as soon 
us the lights are turned on, the water pails 
are filled, the dry-feed hoppers opened, 
and a few handfuls of scratch feed thrown 
among the litter. The fowls at once get 
down to work. 





Artificial Daylight Fools the Hens 


According to tests: made at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the fuel and operating cost, during last 
winter, for providing artificial illumination 
to 1,100 birds—the current being supplied 
by a farm lighting and power plant— 
was .044 cents per bird. An increase of 
one egg pays the fuel costs. 

The lights must be run regularly. It 
should be the rule to turn them on prompt- 
ly at the adopted hour. The attendant, of 
course, must get up at an early hour—and 
just at the time of the year, too, when “it 
is nicer to lie in bed.” 

At the Government Experimental Farm, 














Gallantly announcing the “daylight” 


Beltsville, Md., light is provided from 
November 1, the opening of the pullet 
season, to April 1. 

E. I. Farrington, of Massachusetts, sends 
The Farm Journal some interesting data 
on.this subject. He says: If the pullet 
house is to be lighted, it is best to begin 
the experiment as early as possible in the 
season, and of course it must be kept up 
until spring. Probably the number of hours 
of daylight which prevail in early June 
can safely be taken asa guide. It is usually 
recommended that the lights be turned on 
both in the mornirig and at night, but there 
are some drawbacks to this plan. When 
artificial illumination is used in the eve- 
ning, a dimming device must be installed. 
Otherwise the hens would be left in sudden 
darkness and consequently unable to find 
their roosts. When the lights are dimmed 
for a short time before being wholly ex- 
tinguished, the birds are led to seek their 
night quarters as they ordinarily do when 
twilight falls. 

All this, of course, adds to the labor of 
caring for the pullets. It would not be 
good for the hens if the light should be for- 
gotten and allowed to burn all night. Some 
poultrymen, because of these considera- 
tions, have adopted the plan of lighting 








their houses only in the morning, and the 
results seem to be most satisfactory. It is 
not a difficult matter to arrange an alarm 
clock/so that it will automatically switch 
on the lights at any given hour. Then the 
poultry keeper is not under the necessity 
of arising long before daylight to turn the 
button. No doubt an arrangement might 
also be made for dimming and then turn- 
ing off the lights at night, but a more com- 
plicated mechanism would be required. 

. In any event, it is important that the 
fowls find food waiting for them when the 
lights come on. If they have to stand 
around in the cold until their owners come 
to feed them, nothing will have been ac- 
complished. The ideal plan is to have a 
deep litter and to scatter grain in it the 
night before. There is no reason why a 
double feeding should not be made at 
night, so that the hens will izave enough 


in the litter for the morning. Automatic 


feeders may also be used. Probably it is 
better not to have the mash hoppers open, 
however. During the morning hours the 
hens should be busy scratching for their 
rations. They may be given access to the 
mash later in the morning, but no harm is 
done if the hoppers are not opened until 
noon. ‘ 


Some Things To Be Settled 


This matter of artificial illumination of 
the poultry houses is of course still in its 
infancy. There is much yet to be learned 
about the effects on the flocks from dif- 
ferent standpoints. One man who keeps 
poultry on a large scale believes that the 
long hours of darkness are a distinct factor. 
in regulating molting, and that artificial 
illumination will bring some surprises when 
that point is observed. It is quite possible, 
too, that it will have marked results in 
hastening the maturity of the pullets. Per- 
haps it will be possible to hatch much later 
in the season and still have pullets laying 
before midwinter. Then there is a question 
as to whether the extra-heavy laying in- 
duced by artificial lighting will not bring 
about a smaller output if the hens are kept 
over asecond year. These are things which 
time and careful tests must prove out. 
Questions are sometimes asked about the 


size of the lamps used. In practical ex- 


perience sixty watt lamps seem to be about 
right. It is better to have two of this size 
than one largerlamp. It is a common prac- 
tise to turn the lights on about five o’clock — 
and to give the hens an hour or two of 
extra light at night; but when the lighting - 
is done only in the morning, the* current 
should be turned en by four o’clock. ; 

Judging by reports received, artificial 
illumination is of most value to commercial 
egg-flocks, and ~of little value, if not © 
actual harm, to breeding stock. The 
fore, the line should be drawn between 
two classes, giving the increased dayli 
only to flocks intended for strong @ 
production in the winter, the season of 
year when prices rule highest. M. K. 
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Baby Chicks 


We furnish pure bred chicks of the finest 
ality from high egg producing stock. 
Fiocks built directly from laying contest 
winners. We have seventeen breeds. Write 
for our free illustrated catalog and price list. 








Farm 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. 

wie Berry's Poultry | Farm, 8 Box | 109 Clarinda, towa 


erm LOOK! Baby ( Chicks }- 5.008 _ 


by Parcels Post, postage PAID. Live arrival 
guaranteed. 40 breeds of chicks, 4 breeds ducklings. 
Select and Exhibition grades. FREE feed with each 
order. Catalogue free. Stamps TET, 

HATCHERIES - GAMBIER, OHIO 
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Baby Chicks ! aig ine Booey. 


Geep-bodied, red-combed birds with the lay bred into them. 
Husky, pepful chicks, $25 hundred, special ow: parcel post 
prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 10% will book order for 
avy week after Februar Fertility guaranteed hatching eggs, 
$12 hundred prepaid. LeonaRD STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa. 
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HORNS, CHAMPION LAYERS. ao Ene. and American Strains. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Free. SPECIAL OFFER on 
orders booked now. SAUDERS | LEGHORN FARM, Box 39, GRABILL, IND, 


iffany’s Superior 
Chicks jrt%,'<" fs: Ducklings 
Aldham Poutey a, R&8A, Pheenixville, Pa. 


and Black Leghorns and Barred Rocks Very 
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chickens, ducks, geese, 
68 takes a eggs, baby chicks, 
—— a 
£0,000 prizes. baiecoien A. ZIEMER, Austin, Mina 


AMPTON’S LEGHORNS, Day old Chicks. Get 

my free circular, before you order chicks. Tells why the 

Black orn is the greatest layer and most profitable breed 
on earth. rite today, A. E. Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 


All Varieties © Pure Bred Poultry, Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks, 

Geese, Guineas, Bantams, Belgian Hares, Cana- 
ries, Baby Chicks i ~ Incubators. Farm Range, Best Quality, 
Cheap. Catalogue. Evergreen Poultry Farms, Hampton, lowa. 


BABY CHICKS 23<c: Serach ee 


CH ICKS te Prise iow Catalog’ fee. 
M. Longenecker, x %, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS. thle pices Sond for frescate 
Ohio. 


alog. Springfield Hatcheries, Box B, 


8 Leading Varieties. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Trial convinces, Catalog Free. 
New Washington Hatchery, Dept. F., New Washington, Obie. 


All Varieties to Offer, Poultry, Eggs, 
Chicks, Dogs, Pigeons, oed” Fer- 
rets, Parrots. Listfree. BERGEY’S FARM, Telford 


Geese, chickens, een. 6 ducks, guineas, 
dogs_and_ hares. talog free, ee 
eget, prices low. H. H. FREED, Telford, P. 


Poultry, oes Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Fine Breeds 2 Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, 
Begs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 


ARRON W. LEGHORN CHICKS. I have America’s 
greatest flock average layers. Pedigreed males. 282 egg 
records. Circular free. Wm. Seidel, Strawberry Ridge, Pa. 



































B= Breeds. Ducks. Geese. Turkeys. 
Guineas, and Dogs. Choice Breeders and ne Hatetine Eggs. 
Catalog Free. H. A. SOUDER, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 








WE PAY a = WEEK and expenses and 
a Ford Auto to introduce poultry and Ams 
compounds. a Co. D2, Parsons, Kans, 
White W 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 





SUPPLIES i Fo’ for POULTRY, wnt 3 tg Sete ear 
Lowest prices. A Sine, Quakertown, Pa. 





BABY S*!c*s- 10 Varieties. Cat. Free. 20th Century 
Hatchery, Box 19, New Washington, Ohio. 


Fo" A cme anf Jone Black uate {yellow te a 


26 FULL BLOOD 8. C. Brown Keatecen cope. 02.083 100 $6.00, 
Circular free. MARK HARRISON, Pigeon, Mich. , 
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Cecilia and Her Déscendants | BABY CHICKS 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 











Queen Emma is Cecilia’s daughter 


KNOW very little about the ancestors 

of Cecilia, ‘The Farm Journal hen. She 
was in a lot of ten pullets purchased in 
1911. They had not yet started to lay 
I was told they were 
hatched from eggs imported from Canada. 
The next year, 1912, the fowls in this pen 
laid 1,920 eggs, or an average of 192 aes 
each. As the pullets started to lay I band- 
ed them from 211 up to and including 220. 


| Branches: Boston, Mass., Dept. 98; Philadel ate, Penna., 
., Dept. 98. 


The entire lot showed great endurance, as | 


the following will show: 
No. 211 died in 1918, at the age of seven. 
No. 212 died in 1916, at the age of five. 
No. 213 died in 1917, at the age of six. 
No. 214 died in 1918, at the age of seven. 
No. 215 died in 1918, at the age of seven. 
No. 216 died in 1918, at the age of seven. 
No. 217 died in 1919, at the age of eight. 
No. 218 died in 1915, at the age of four. 
No. 219 is Cecilia, still living. 
No. 220 died in 1917, at the age of six. 
Quite a number of Cecilia’s descendants 

have inherited this long-life trait, of which 

I hope to have more to say in a future issue. 


Cecilia Is a Wonder 
Editor Althouse,‘ of the Poultry Item 
writes: “Cecilia certainly deserves an 


shall have cordial salen folie my pen for 
“wad wonderful wor. Paces h nearly nine 
years. I have heard of hens with 

records for four and even five 
years; in fact, where they seemed to be well 
authenticated, have published these records 
in recent issues; but to keep it up double 


fairly 


‘ that length of time at a profitable rate is 


something my experience in the poultry 
business has not heretofore coven Whe 

I extend congratulations, from both myself 
personally and all of the > ite staff, on 
possession of the wonderful fowl Cecili a” 

Editor Nourse, of the Poultry Herald, 
thinks the hen has surely been a remark- 
able layer, and her kind should be per- 
petuated as far as possible. 

Editor DeLancey, of the Poultry Press, 
says he has been reading of Cecili with 
considerable interest “and it only goes to 
prove that American poultrymen can lead 
the world in accomplishing wonders in the 
poultry field.” 

Editor Richards, of the Western Poultry 
Journal, thinks Cecilia’s record is re- 
markable, and one that seldom is equaled 
by any breed in the American Standard. 

Editor Seymour, of the Household Jour- 
nal, writes: “This is surely conclusive 
proof of the wisdom of breeding along 
scientific lines, and that is the way to do it. 
T hope the tribe of Cecilia may keep on the 
increase.” 

Cecilia Teaches a Lesson 


Prof. H. C. Knandel, Pennsylvania State 
College, says: “Cecilia is surely a wonder- 
ful hen, and one deserving great praise 
throughout the country. rtainly a hen 
of her caliber could not be produced by 
haphazard breeding methods, and certain! 
her offspring—because of her uniform 
breeder of such the grand tribute to t 
reeder of such stock. Such pabseity city a8 
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Delivered at your door, anyw ‘We 
pay the parcel post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


4 Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 
















3 Brown Leghorns Anconas 
ga: White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
“Buff Leghorns Assorted. 






Smith’s Standard 
(Copyrighted) 






Write nearest address, today, 
for catalog—F REE. 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
Main Offices, Cleveland, Ohio, 1998 W. 74th St. 
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lar sent free. 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERIES : 
Head Office, 32 W. High St., Springfield, Ohio ‘_ 


KERR’S BABY CHICKS 


1,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY 
The quality-value standard for years. Our breeding birds 
red, but selected for ee rather than mere 
chick guaranteed. “On bad aioe pesiet apa 
arri we re icks or 
f cost. You should choose Kerr’s chi . a peg gD 
of — quality. Tpiedly service, moderate 


To be sure of af, gett ‘ a 
Top Notch Quality Chicks order now; Cireu cag kere a 
Springhaid mass. the Kerr Chickeries, Inc. grenchtoun, . 3. a 
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Sent tor cents. Low prices, fowls and 
FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, 
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eens eats Saceieaae 
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THE NEXT = 


of The Farm Journal is always one of 't ' 
most interesting of the whole year. y 
subscription runs out soon fenew prom 
or you will miss it. Send $1 now. 
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slaughter of hundreds of thousands of 
ood hens just because they are three or 
our years old. 

Professor Thorne, Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, says: ‘‘Cecilia’s record is certainly 
extraordinary. She should be made the 
head of a new family, Mendelian-selected 
for egg production.” 

Professor Graham, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, writes: “I express my 
appreciation of your effort in urging people 
to keep hens as long as they are productive. 
At the present time I know of one nine- 
year-old hen in Boston, that is kept as a 

t, but I do not know how many eggs she 
ine laid during the last few years. The 
first four or five years of her life, if I re- 
member correctly, her record was around 
200 a year. Grove Hill Poultry Yards, at 
Waltham, had a Brown Leghorn hen some 
time ago, which had reached the age of 
twelve years; and I was told that she gave 
a good record of herself each year. She 
was probably not under a trapnest; but as 
you know, many fanciers get by observa- 
tion a pretty fair idea of the production of 
some of their choice birds. However, I do 
think that Cecilia is a very exceptional 
bird, but no doubt there would be thousands 
in her class if all our poultrymen had time 
and facilities for keeping definite records. 
Let the good work go on.” 

Professor May, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, writes: “Cecilia is remarkable for 
the vigor that enabled her to lay, on an 
average, 148 eggs a year for seven years. 
At present most of our breeding experi- 
ments have been performed with a view of 
increasing production chiefly during the 
first and second years. There is little 
doubt that just as effective work can be 
done in improving the laying qualities of 
older hens.” 


Good Business Investment 


Levi A. Ayres, secretary of National Co- 
lumbian W yandotte Club, sends this in- 
teresting letter: “Official laying-contest 
egg records which have been made during 
the past few years have shown that our 
American varieties, or general-purpose 
fowls, are fully equal in laying ability 
to any Mediterranean bird. Barring ex- 
tremes in size, any variety of fowl may be 
bred to make high egg records. 

“Very notable records have been made 
in the Wyandotte breed, and one of the 
most valuable of these is this of the White 
Wyandotte Cecilia. As a continuous layer 
for a period of years, this old hen is a 
wonder. At nine years of age Cecilia is 
still a good investment and one wonders 
how much longer she can keep up his gait. 

“Too many layers are killed at the end 
of their first or second year, for many hens 
will make a profit during their second and 

Continued on page 84 
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Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you'll get with my Belle 
7 City Hatching Outfit. My Free Book 
“Hatching Facts” tells how—write for it. 


Getintothis profit-pay- hatchespay best. Beindependent 

ing business now— you make all the profit by doing 
can’t lose—it’s money for yourownhatchingthe quickest, 
you = 9 95 thestart;early surest and easiest way with my 


a 140-Ess Champion 
‘Belle City Incubator 


With Fibre- Board Double- $9.95 buys 140-Chick Hot- 
Walled Construction used for Water, Double-Walled Belle 
over sixteen years—Copper City Brooder—Guaranteedto 9} 
Hot-W ter Tank—Self- raise the chicks. You save }})) 
ulated Safet p-—Ther- $1.95 ordering both together— ff] 
mometer an Sictdad-- Deen a complete Hatch- $2395 
Nursery—Egg Tester. ing Outfit for only —— 
4 East of Rockies 
Freight Prepaid Towards Express 
Gnd allowed to points beyond, vouched for by over 871,000 
ith this Guaranteed Hatch- users. Save time —thousands 
ing Outfit and my complete order direct from my advertise- 
Guide Book for setting up and ments every year. Order now 
operating, your success issure— and easily share in my special 


Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 


Or write me today for Free Book,“Hatching Facts” 
and get all the particulars. It gives newest 
ideas, easiest plans and quickest ways to 
poultry pay big. Jim Rohan,Pres, 
Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 34 Racine, Wis. - 


140- fgg Size © 
I Ship Quick § 
: Jrom B Buffalo, 


eas City or p Racine 


Saw a 








Find Out What 


An Incubator 
Is'Madelof 


Before You Buy 
Send for our Free Catalog and 


we will send you a  enenple of mn 
the material used in Wiscon- 
sin Incubators and Brooders.. @§ 
Then you will pew which sich gp 
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give you the most value tor our 
for a Wi One ae quod Ses hatch os os 
iseons 
Why take chances? “We give you you @ 
30 Days’ Trial 
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in } YA) 
Machines’ | 18% 
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= p 180 Hardy Se ta we sabe 180 03222 
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(inl S| COShort Cuts in Poultrydom , 
onkey S The old hen sat in-a leafless tree Pro VF tt 
z vy 


And said: ‘‘ Nobody cares for me. 
the Original My food is what I find about, 


B biees od 00 I il k I hunt for it until I’m frazzled out. 
My owner says I do not pay, 

And that I ought to sing and lay. Ph} 
I wish he had to sit out here, j you anlIronciadin- 
Starting Fee d sea tae co picketed me pe. 19.45 Pir Seman 
“ eet ss NR iy no risk. You get ee 4 
I'll bei a half a cent, by jing, sf PA which have been on th e mar- 


Prevents the Big Losses uN = He wouldn't lay from now till spring.” 
\ 7 = y« 2) > > 
oaaen hicks the quick, , J Nameless Poet. 
— Sy TS! IARRHEA kills more chicks than any- 
the by thing else. I give black pepper ground WY 5 rs - 
appetite, — — 8 J fine and mixed with mash food. I continue i we pay re 
=» Py = / its use for several days. George Webster. 150-E pe 
Feeding flavor into eggs may seem a foolish | 150-Ch ck Brooder 
thing to talk about, but nothing is more sure 
than that eggs may be spoiled or made de- it aoe r made of Foe Red. 
licious by quality of food given. Vincent. i\ wala. asbestos lining. deep ¢ ck nursery, bot water 
| heat, copper tanks 
“_ Conkey'e is an | = | Forty hens, mostly Buff Orpingtons, gave ( and boiler, velf-reg- “A 
, pure, us a profit of $2.82 each. The feed cost at thermometer t 


i grain satrated the so of four and one-half cents a pound, i glass door, 
entinmae Buttoranik a and eggs averaged fifty-three cents a dozen. \ ‘fists ang beste 
B:) cess. Conkey does not use This record is for nine months. \ 

25) dried buttermilk. Colorado. Renie Berry. 


Conkey’ $ is different Fat and stored-up energy are great assets 


It is so clean, sweet and genuine. to any pullet as she enters the laying period. 

x. = = cA Recent studies at the Vineland Egg- Laying 

Af —only the best and purest grain. No 6 Station show that pullets which make egg 

poultryman can afford to be without it. = records are those that have high body weight 
BS tag free circular of = at the beginning of production. 

THE G. E. CONKEY CO. = | Hens can not lay in the winter unless their 

0540 Broadway : Clovetend, Ohio = ration contains animal protein needed to 

| make the whites of eggs. To supply this, give 

hens all the milk they can drink daily or feed 

them meat scrap or tankage as a part of their 


Do You Want regular ration. 
More Money? Early feathering and early crowing mean 


early maturity. Early maturity means early 
Let me show you how profits. Always select the cockerels that 
to get it via poultry feather first and then select from them the 
a~ pig 3 aon one that. crows first, is the advice of Miss 
poultry a4 nal 1921 Annabell Campbell, Minnesota poultry 
ofier on specialist. 
Old 5 * i lh tnhead ¢ eo | Absolutely Wickless Blue Flame Burner, Heavy 
rusty e duck intended for market shou e | Cast Metal Top, Removable Canopy. Glass Oil 
Sacubaters @ Brooders fed on fat-forming food during the last three Fount, Automatic Valve and Damper that holds 
We pay freight. ick weeks of her life. A-good ration for this is | the heat up during the night. 
Ba A ein oa, meat scrap, one part; wheat bran, one part; Pienty of heat for coldest weather. Only Fire 
Neb or St. Joseph, wheat middlings, two parts; cornmeal, three | Proof Stove built. Easiest of all to operate 
os 2 gp Woice today parts—all by weight. A small percentage of etna yes to raise strong, healthy chicks. Write 
* eer as grit and one part green feed should be added. at once for catalogue describing this stove—also 


A simple brooder is thus made and used eerste i ote 

by a neighbor: A wooden box about four feet |  SmallPortable Hovers Brooms 

square and.a foot high is used. A few holes | Poultry Supplies Shears 

are bored in one side to provide air, and then We can save you money. Write atonce forcome 

sechictiitiemnaeniamianmanndiimnndd nate a ee . Sr er the top. . plete catalogue, 

75 FORA — earthen jug ed with hot water is place 

—1{40 ABA t inside to provide heat. It is sometimes INTER-STATE SALES CO. 
= necessary to refill the jug twice a day to keep 

up the proper temperature. Wm. H. Leach. 


Sex in chicks seams to worry some folks. 
They want The Farm Journal to tell how to 
distinguish the male from the female, and 
we don’t know how. An English journal 
answers the question in this fashion: “To 


ascertain if your day-old chicks are males or 
Detroit Sean eo = 12% females, take a wormeand throw it down in 
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front of the chicks. If it is a.male worm, a 
gso-aee Size — Guaranteed ; _ > - > tea » 
Dursery, atomic. eau full-size male chick will pick it up; if it is a female 
worm a female chick will pick it up.” But 
who is going to tell us the sex of the worm? 


The incubator cellar must have thick walls, 
a double roof and good ventilation,, in 
order to keep up the proper temperature, 
and nen —— — by. oe meray ete! 
weather. he roo part is a that is a e 

ground. No ae design is needed so long 3 Pans 7555 -- 2 4 Pans $1 
as the a mentioned above are com- | AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 54 Peterson Bidg., Ohieago 
plied wi B. Frank Boyer. 
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AMERIOAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 16, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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“Nappies” afford clean nests and 
more comfort 


IGEONS are a common sight on the 

average farm. Likewise, as commonly 
kept, they are a common source of annoy- 
ance and waste. They do not return any 
appreciable sum to the farm income, and 
the damage they do to farm and garden 
crops, both in the field and after harvest- 
ing, more than offsets any advantage de- 
rived from them. Full many a ton of good 
hay has been lost by allowing pigeons to 
roost in the haymow. 

Confined to a house of their own, or a 
corner of the poultry house, and given in- 
telligent and systematic handling, the farm 
flock of pigeons can be changed from a 
source of waste and trouble, to a source of 
income which will more than repay one. 

One farm boy, who heard that his father 
was going “to get rid of the pigeons” set up 
such a racket that he finally secured per- 
mission to keep the pigeon flock, provided 
he kept them shut up and out of the barn. 
The indulgent father doubtless thought 
that the boy would soon tire of them. 

But not this boy! He renovated one 
corner of the poultry house which had been 
little used for several seasons. He put in 
a partition from the rest of the house, took 
out the dropping boards and in their place 
built nest boxes against the rear wall. He 
also built a small covered fly-way in front 
of the pen for the pigeons. He had heard 
something about there being money in 
raising squabs, so he determined to try to 
make some profit out of them. 

He soon found that the common farm 
variety of pigeons were inferior squab 
producers. So he purchased a few pairs 


, of mated Homers which had been bred 


especially for size and prolific breeding. 

And the boy is earning almost as much 
from his squabs as his sister is earning from 
her pen of poultry. The squabs are killed 
at four weeks of age and are shi , 
dressed, to a city commission inceteenk 
The price received per dozen depends upon 


size and quality of flesh. Some shipments 


during the past year have brought him $1 
each for his squabs. 

_Less equipment is needed for a pen of 
pigeons than for a pen of fowls. A pen 
8 x 9 feet in size will accommodate twenty- 
five pairs of pigeons. As many as seventy- 
five pairs can be kept in a single pen to 
advantage. 


Nest partitions must be provided, usual- 


ly two nests to each pair and some breeders 
allow three. Just as soon as the squabs in 
one nest are well feathered, the parents 
often start another nest. 
Perches are nailed against the side walls. 
are merely small pegs stuck in the 
wall or inverted V-shaped perches made 
from small seraps of mcs Long perches 
4icross the pen are to be avoided, as the pig- 
eons must have unobstructed flying room. 








for less gas engine trouble 


in your busy season 
—install the best piston rings now! 


Leaky piston rings are responsible for most oil and carbon troubles, loss of 
engine power, and waste of gasoline and lubricating oil.. By using rings 
which are properly designed and manufactured, you can largely prevent the 
expense and annoyance of these common engine faults. 

McQuay-Norris Equipment represents ten years of successful experience 
in piston ring engineering. A Superoys Ring in the top groove of each pis- 
ton keeps oil out of the combustion chamber. This saves waste and de~ 
creases oil and carbon troubles. 

The genuine \gan\Roor ‘Rings in all lower grooves prevent the waste of fuel. 
Their equal radial pressure keeps gas from wasting past them—turns it 
all into power. 

Your dealer can sell you both rings in every size or over-size. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Always install 
the com bination 


a wae iS am 
it QUAY-NORRIS 
McQUAY-NORRI> upcre 


\zax-Troot RINGS 


SION ANG. Serere 
ope: eas 









Write for Free Book 


It explains why McQuay-Norris 
Piston Ring Equipment-will in- 
crease gas engine power, save 
fuel eo oil, and decrease car- 
bon troubles, Address Dept. F 


S 
Sunwen 
PISTON RINGS 
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Apollo 


Ssivenized- oofing Products = 
In country or city—for farm buildings orresi- — 3 
dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. “os 


Apo.Lo-K FYsTONE Copper Stec! Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- | aR sunt 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weather ““jpty 
tests have proved the superiority of this materia! for Rooting, Tanks, 
Culverts, etc. KEYSTONE CorPERr STFEL is also unexceled for Rook. <’y 

Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands, 
igi by leading dealers. Send for-{ree “Better Buildings” booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa.’ ~ 












High or low wheels—steel or wood— wide 


rrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 
sumtin je gear. Wagon parts of all kinds, Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, Ml, 
SHINGLE MILLS, ENGINES, 
DELOACH CO., 305, Athaata, Ga. 










Wood Ashes, Unleached, t's" icw'tss.0 = | SAW 


ton, F. 0. B. Chester, Pa.. W. H. LEIDY, Swarthmore, Pa. 





































Sick Baby Chicks ? 


There’s no excuse for losses beyond 10% to full 
maturity. Baby chicks are tender and susceptible 
to diseases—just as an infant—but it’s natural for 
them to live and thrive. Give them the proper 
protection and care and they will grow into money 
for you. 

I'll tell you how. I’ve helped thousands of poul- 
try raisers during the last twenty years and have 
thousands of letters thanking me. I'll show you 
how to raise at least 90% of your hatch, get more 
eggs, make money. Here’s my proposition : 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


My Germozone, on the market a quarter of a conta, 
and used continuously by many wing § all that time, is bot 
Pee ere and curative—a go! for roup, colds, can- 

er, diarrhoea, swelled head, chicken pox, bowel trouble 
and all such ailments of poultry and pet stock. With this 
I give ABSOL UTELY my books ‘‘ Care of Bab 
Chicks, ’’ and ‘* Lee’s Poultry Book. ** These books tell 
how to avoid the pitfalls and mistakes that cause so many 
to fail in pomtsy work. Tell how to house and feed and 
eare for chickens, how to detect diseases, how to prevent 
sickness and how to overcome ailments ‘already present. 
Every bit of advice is based on common sense and act 
experience. 

Get a package of Germozone tablets—25c and Tic sizes— 
from your dealer or direct from me. se Germozone and 
follow my directions for 60 days. If you are not entirely 
satisfied return the empty carton, with this advertisement, 
to the place where you purchased the Germozone and your 
money will be returned to you immediately. 

I make this remarkable offer because I know you will get 
far better results. Start today. Thousands of others 

are having big success with my remedy and my system. 
You can make your poultry pay. 

At your drug or seed dealer, or direct, C. O. D. 

desired, from 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-8, Omaha, Neb. 





We want you to prove for yourself that Pearl 
Grit will not only make your hens lay more 
and larger eggs, 


but will make your flock 
stronger and healthier. Send 10c today } 
for pound package postpaid and give fi} 
mame of your dealer. Helpful booklet Hf] 
with Poultry Remedies in package. 

r# THE OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
102 Cleveland Street Piqua, Ohio, 











World’s Best 
Poultry Books 


Free Catalogue on Request ! 
Positively aes +> 5 amet s reliable 


earning books ‘eed- 
Culling, Use , hee’ 7 incubating, 
ing, ing, Us se of tes. Yield, Beck new 





letter brings poe 
Reliable Poultry Journal Pub.Co., Dept. 59 Quincy, im. 


Ferris White Leghorns 


A real Laoavy, ving 5 strain, trapnested, 21 years ; bay 
from 200 to 301 Get our prices on yearling 
breeding opich, rt SS ter hatching, 8-week-old pallets hens, 
day-old chicks. ship C. O. “and guarantee results. 
farm and met prices ; describes stock, tells all about our 
farm methods ; results you can get by breedi 

3 r copy now—it is free GEORGE 
FeuRIC. So0 nion, GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 


Baby Chicks 


tive anelity from select high-pro- 
ot a 

















ducing geock. J lar varieties. 
able prices. ; ey by Parcel Post. 
Write for A. at once. 


AERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
Box T Springfield, Ohio. 


HE LEGHORN WORLD 


Devoted Exclusively to all varieties‘ of Leghorns. 
Published monthly. One year 50c, three years $1. 
Official organ of all Leghorn clubs. 
THE LEGHORN WORLD 

Ave., Waverly, lowa 


BARGAINS 


in all varieties of chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
fe , bantams and guineas, Also gs, 
by chicks and incubators. Catalog 


Bare Poultry Company, Box 850, Hampton, Iowa 


HODE ISLAND RED JOURNAL 


Devoted Exclusively to 
monthly. One year 5dc, t oo oe “$1. Pople 
organ of the Rhode Bed Red Club of America. 





4711 E. 


























RHODE ISLAND RED JOURNAL 
4711 E. Bremer Ave., Waverly, towa. 
Send for Price list of our Select 
Quality Clover, Basswood an 
Buckwheat Honey. Sample 15 cents. 
M. V. FACEY, Preston, inn. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 30 pounds, 
oh 95; 60 pounds, $15.30. We put our 
mey up in all size containers. Write 
ALAFLAWIS HONEY CO., Eau Claire, Wis., Box 376. 
100,000 * ‘Superior Quality’’ Chicks. 12 varieties. 
World's Best Strains. Beautiful Catalogue tells 
where and where not to buy Chicks. Fishing 

Oreek Poultry Farm, Box A, Lamar, Pa. 
WHiTe oremeroas. repeated levers. 

Order chicks now. Maicolm, Nebr. 
{ANT BRO: ” Ganeve: ieee strain. 10 enss 

$5.00 prepaid. Mrs. E. B. PAYNE, Salem, 

Basy CHICK HATCHERIES. One of 40 near you. Delivery 
Free. Catalogue. Write Brookside Farm. Nelson, Pa. 
8 oom Buff Leghorns, Buff Wyandottes, hatching eges, 
equality stock. Paul R. Young, R. 2, Coopersbu Coopersburg, Pa. 











THE FARM JOURNAL~ 


The Guinea-Pig Question 


Safety Valve Column for March 








The letter entitled ‘“Men or Guinea- 
Pigs?” in the September Farm Jour- 
nal has stirred up a lot of comment. 

Hence, Safety Valve is devoted to 

some of the comments this. month. 

S a subscriber to your paper and a 

raiser of guinea-pigs, may I state my 
views as did another subscriber who signs 
himself Samuel Garner? 

In the first place, let me commend you 
on the title of the paragraph: ‘Men or 
Guinea-Pigs?” Yes, that title is excellent, 
because if the laboratories did not use 
guinea-pigs, it certainly would mean a 
higher death rate to man; therefore, which 
shall it be, ‘Men or Guinea-Pigs?” 

In the testing and standardizing of 
serums and antitoxins and for scientific 
research and experimental purposes, there 
is no animal so Ste ge 4 used as is our life- 
saving little animai the guinea-pig. 

Cavies are needed in the Wasserman 
test, in the preparation of diphtheria and 
yellow fever serums andmany otherserums. 
Our recent war thoroughly demonstrated 
the value of cavies. Thousands were used 
in our army camps, and the wonderful 
health record made by our army was 
largely due to the little guinea-pig. * 

In Mr. Garner’s closing sentence he 
said, “I hope you will see this in the same 
light as I do.” In closing, I must say 
that I can not see it in the light that he 
does. Anders O. Kjéller, Massachusetts. 





Speaks As If He Knows 


I read on page 84 of your September num- 
ber the letter of Samuel Garner which you 
publish, and in which he criticizes you for 

advertising or veg, raising of 
guinea-pigs, his reason I believe being that 
these little animals are used for vivi- 
section purposes, 

Now, I feel somewhat posted on this 
subject and would like to correct Mr. 
Garner, as I believe he has been’ misin- 
formed on this subject. I am in fairly 
close touch with one or two of the largest 
institutions that make use of these animals 
as well as rabbits, dogs and frogs, and 
very few if any of them are used ‘for the 
purpose he names. To make sure on this 
matter, I made particular inquiry yester- 
day of a state institution which uses 
large numbers of the guinea-pigs, and which 
‘aegis states that they _— use them 
or vivisection purposes at all 

There are many that have a mistaken 
idea regarding this matter. It is true that 
many guinea-pigs are used for experimental 
purposes for various diseases; that is, 
the animals in question have been given a 
certain ew by inoculation, and then 
experiments are made to cure them with 
certain antitoxins. But this does not 
necessarily kill the animals or cause them 
great pain or suffering, and it seems to me 
very much better to use these animals for 
these purposes than to wait and ascertain 
as to whether a remedy is efficient by 
using it on a human being. 

Perhaps Mr. Garner may be interested 
in knowing that a great number, in fact 
nearly all, of the guinea-pigs used by one 
of the largest institutions in this part 
of the country are used for experimental 
feeding, from which farmers receive the 

atest benefit. These animals, there- 
ore, in place of suffering, are very well 
taken care of and receive extra care and 
attention and are very well fed. 

I happen also to know that one of the 
largest users in the United States, having 
on hand at the present time about 7,000 
or more guinea-pigs, does not use a single 
one for vivisection purposes. 

Should you and Mr. Garner be further 











Your earning power 
when it rains is 
made sure 






Look for the 
Reflex Edge 


A.J. Tower (o, < 


Established 1836 
Boston, Mass._.- 


















Beekeeping 


Makes sure and quick money for you 
Greatly benefits your fruit crops. Easily 
cared for by women and older children, | 
Takes little room. Small cost to start. 


The Root Way Pays 


We've 5 uppited Beekeepers’ 


needs for 50 years—bought their » 

extra ny By ow them-how 

bees make them money. Write 

us for handsome free booklet, 

Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” 

Tell us your occupation and if you keep 
bees now. We can help you, Write today. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
113 Main Street Medina, Otte 








TELL TOMORROW'S 
White’s Weather Prophet Weather 


forecasts the weather 
8 to 24 hours in advance. 

Not a ~ but a ae ada con- 
structed instrument a 
automatically. Handsome, re- 

le and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the li 
le doubly intéres od hig good wife, 


of cue Poapant om 
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fhe weather wi 
x Hg fully Seach $4 


Agents Wanted 6 fi ay on y- a 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 10, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


J2Months ioPey 




















‘¢ v © HONEY and CHEESE 


«% A ¥ Superior quality, t in family size packages. 


= ay for free price list. 
Ss — . E. A. ROSA, 









































Send me your name and address 
and I will tell you how you can 
earn a handsome high-grade wrist 
watch. Two styles—one for boys and one 
for — Hundreds have been pleased. 
Write quick for my easy plan 


229 W. High St., Springfield, 







Monroe, Wis. hs 
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interested, perhaps I will be able to give 
further data along these lines. Submit- 
ting the above, I remain, 

Minnesota. C. A. Roiinson. 


Dr. Garner Speaks Again 


When Mr. Atkinson was still among the 
living and I was County Superintendent 
of the Public Schools here, I sent him a 
short communication concerning his ad- 
vertisement for guinea-pigs. He did not’ 
get to it before he ‘died, and his successors 
now haul it forth from the dust heap and 
publish it with the heading: ‘Men or 
Guinea-Pigs?” (see September Farm Jour- 
nal, page 84:) 

I presume this heading means: “Is it 
not right to sacrifice any number of guinea- 

igs in the interest of men’s lives and 
ealth?”’ 

Even if it were true that the millions of 
these dear little animals that are tortured 
in the vivisection laboratories contributed 
anything to the well-being of the human 
race, that would not make it right, be- 
cause there is a moral question involved, 
which all humanitarians see, but which 
you do not seem to see. The guinea-pig 

as the same right to life and happiness 
as man has. Both are the handiwork of 
the Creator, and He surely could never 
have designed that the one should be 
sacrificed with excruciating pain in the 
interest of the other. No such exigency 
in the whole animal world is perceptible. 

But admitting that the question is a 
debatable one, what are the facts in the 
case? For several decades a large part of 
the medical profession has gone crazy on 
the subject of germs and microbes, which, 
as the eauses of disease, do not exist, as 
has been shown by expert investigation. 
Yet, notwithstanding the exposure of the 
fallacy, the laboratories go on torturing 
animals in their search for serums to cure 
or prevent diseases, and this, too, in spite 
of their undoubted failure to do what they 
are guaranteed to do, to say nothing of 
the danger of administering these serums 
and the thousands of deaths they are 
causing every year. 

Many eminent practitioners have point- 
ed out the dangers of serum therapy, at 
the same time expressing their disbelief 
in its efficacy; yet the majority of physi- 
cians allow the laboratories to continue 
to dictate medical practise. They seem 
not to see that the manufacture of these 
serums has become commercialized. It is 
the almighty dollar that is sought, not the 
health of the human race. 

When I started to write, I intended to 
discuss at some length one phase of this 
subject which doubtless you have not 
thought of—namely, the probability that 
the children of the family will engage in 
the raising of guinea-pigs. What will be 
the effect on their moral nature, when 
they find out that these darling, affection- 
ate little creatures, whom they will learn 
to love as they will no other animal, are 
being raised for vivisection purposes— 
that is, to be maimed, tortured and cut 
up in the interest of science falsely so- 
called? It can not fail to harden their 
hearts and make them cruel, not only to 
all animals, but also to their human 
associates. 

Now, the crying need of the day is the 
moral training of the young, and kindness 
is admittedly the basis of such training. 
The little girl who is taught to be kind 
to her kitty, and the boy to treat kindly 
his dog, will grow up into good men 
and women, respeeting their neighbors 
rights and spreading sunshine wherever 
they go. 

The lack of space forbids me to go farther 
to this subject; but if you were disposed 
to give me the space, I should like to 
expose the fallacy of some phases of this 
much-lauded serum treatment. 

Dr. Samuel Garner. 
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Accent on the ‘pay’ 


Papec is pronounced “ pay -peck” 
—with the accent on the “pay” 


HILE it is only a coincidence that in the name 

Papec, the word “‘pay” should sound with 
special emphasis, it is not a mere coincidence that, 
when you consider the purchase of an ensilage cutter, 
the Papec machine should stand out above all others. 
For twenty years the Papec has been built upon the same mechan- 
ical principles. That these principles were correct twenty years 
ago, and that they are correct today, is shown by the demand for 


Papec Ensilage Cutters—a demand which has made the Papec 
plant the largest exclusive ensilage cutter factory in the world. 


You will want to know about these principles of Papec con- 
struction. You will want to know why the Papec operates with 
less power, and how the fact that it operates with Jess power 
proves the efficiency of the Papec throughout. Our catalog 
illustrates these points, tells why you should ‘“‘Own Your Own 
Papec,*’ how we can make such a remarkable guarantee as this: 
*We Guarantee any Papec Cutter to throw and blow ensi- 
lage perpendicularly to the height of any silo, with any 
power, provided the speed of the cutting wheel does not fall 
below six hundred (600) revolutions per minute. We also 
guarantee that any Papec Cutter will cut and elevate more 
ensilage with the same power than any other blower cutter.” 


Own Your Own Papec—lIt Pays 


Bia. Price Papec Prices—always low—now lower— 

back to basis of four years ago. Write 

REDUCTION today for information. Use coupon below. 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 102 Main Street SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORK 


With our 36 distributing houses the Papec dealer can give you 
the same service as if the Papec were made in a nearby town 
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supreme with men who know 
SSSCRRB ease wee een ee eeeese (Clip Coupon Here) siete  adediniiacia cer aaa itech 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY. SHORTSVILLE, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen:—Without obligation on my part, you may send me your new catalog and 1921 prices. Tell me what size Papeo 


Ensilage Cutter my engine will operate. I havea ..... ws 
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SALZERS 


: Pure-bred, clean, 
-_—_— 3 . 

x. plump, fertile seed 
i /like Salzer’s may 
Y aD 4 cost a trifle more 
—t than common seed, 
= but you,will have a 
am, better stand, more 
; t vigorous growth and 
a heavier yield as a 
result of sowing 
— better seed. 
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22 «Sr G§alzer’s Seeds are 
‘ 555 grown in the certain 
<2. localities and on the 

=- particular soils best 
ee = adapted to the crop. 
’ We select the choic- 


@ ough cleaning and 
ytesting to a high 
standard of germi- 
imation, at our trial 
Pgrounds at Cliff- 
“wood, they are 
ready for us to sell 
and for you to sow. 
Your increased 
yield and improved 
Resquality will make 
seoalzer’s Seeds the 
most profitable you 
ever sowed. 
Wheat, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Alfalfa, Clover, 
Timothy, Sudan, 
White Sweet Clo- 


ver, Billion Dollar 
Grass, Potatoes, etc. 





We are also head- 


tee for home and 
market garden. We 
guarantee Salzer’s 
Vegetable and Flow- 
er Seeds to be satis- 
factory to you in 
every respect, or we 
will refund full pur- 
chase price. Catalog 
free on request. 
Send for it. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 147, La Crosse, Wis. 


American Headquarters for Field Seeds 
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On 1200 acres of trial an } 
grounds at Patecsvilie w = prove our 
stock before we sell. Good seeds, 
os and trees are ready this sea- 


as for 66 previous years, 
Ww ite tonight for your poe Hay 































#50.000GRAPE-VINES 


Genuine cheap. > sample vines walled for oe 
catalog free. L ‘WIS ROESCH, ey eg ti har eg 









| woodpeckers. 
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First Baldwin Apple Tree 
Grew in Massachusetts - 


ie there were nothing else to her credit, 
the name of the state of Massachusetts 
would always be cherished because the origi- 
nal Baldwin apple tree, first known as the 
Woodpecker or Pecker apple, grew in 

Massachusetts. A 


pillar erected in 1895 
by the Rumford His- 
torical Association 
(incorporated April 
28, 1877) marks the 
estate where in 1793 
Sam’! Thompson,Esq. 
while locating the 
line of the Middlesex 
eanal discovered the 
first Pecker apple tree 





win.” 
“Soon after 1740 
the Baldwin came up 


on John Ball’s farm 
at Wilmington, near 
Lowell, Mass., and 
for about forty years 
thereafter its cultiva- 
tion was confined to 








, monument to. this 
tree is shown; The | 
inscription says:“‘This | 





later named the Bald- 


as a chance seedling | 


that immediate neigh- | 


says P. rofessor Beach in ‘‘Apples 
York.” “The farm eventually 


| borhood,” 
of New 
came into the possession of a Mr. Butters, | 
| who gave the name Woodpecker to the ap- 
ple because the tree was frequented by | 


The apple was long known 
locally as the Woodpecker or Pecker. It 
was also called the Butters. Deacon 
Samuel Thompson, a surveyor of Woburn, 
brought it to the attention of Colonel 
Baldwin of the same town, by whom it was 
propagated and more widely introduced in 
Eastern Massachusetts as early as 1784. 
From Colonel Baldwin’s interest in the 
variety it came to be called the Baldwin. 

“In 1817 the original tree was still alive 
but it perished between 1817 and 1832. A 
monument to the Baldwin apple now marks 
the location. Prior to 1850 the Baldwin 
was but little known in New York state. 
After that date, with the extension of the 
planting of commercial orchards, it came 
rapidly into popularity and gained the 
supremacy among the commercial apples 
of New York.” 





75 Heads of Celery in a Space 
2 x 4 Feet 


Sow celery seed in a hotbed or cold-frame, 
or just in a shallow box in the living-room, 
thin out often, removing the poorest plants. 
Transplant at least once before setting the 
plants into the permanent bed. 

When the plants are three or four inches 
high, we set them into a frame placed in 
a convenient place in the garden on good 
soil. This year the frame is 2 x 4 feet and 
eight inches high. In it are seventy-five 
celery plants. 

The plants, on August 3, were about ten 
inches high; the green head-foliage nicel 
topped the frame. The stalks were a ric 
cream color, and they blanched as they 
grew. When grown the stalks will be white. 
This method prevents rusting, there is no 
waiting to blanch, and a great deal of celery 
can be grown in a small space. 

I like the large-ribbed Kalamazoo 
variety. Its stalks are short, thick and 
meaty of a fine white color and delicious 
nut flavor. F. M. C. 


—_—_—_—_———_—_ 


The king was in the parlor, 
Dreadful short of money; 

The queen was growing overstout 
From eating bread and honey. 

For too much bread and honey 
Is bad for kings and queens; 

They should raise more garden truck 

So rich in vitamines. 
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mmense value 
farm ¢ at small cost. “Write for them today. 


Do Your Planting NOW 


at once. 
a windbreak. P Prices + own 
tock which, due to my meth- 
selling direct from grower to 
+ Saves you 
cent or more 
you would pay 


ers, and you 
better stock 

lutely guar- 
antec 
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at few doliars’ cost. Save fuel, 
protect home and shelter the 
cattle. My prices pet. evergreens 
within your reach, Example,100 
root-pruned,transpianted ever- 
greens delivered for $15, 
100 4-ft. evergreens like 
others for $160, My 


rice 
rite for 
list 
Bargain 




















All our seeds are 
high-qualityNorth- 
ern Grown —graded 
with care to insure | 
buyers’ satisfac- 
tion, avoiding trou- 
bie and making a 
booster of him. Year 

Alfalfa after year customers 
are what we are after. 
Send for prices and samples 

that ARE samples 


! oo esti a A, arent eee tits 


00D SEEDS 


~Grown From SelectStock 





selling seeds. Prices below all 
others. Buy and test. If not 
O. K. return and I will refund. 
Extra packets sent free in all 
y orders I fill. Send address for 
Big Catalogue illustrated with 
over 700 pictures of vegetables and 
flowers of every variety. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ml. 


GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES So=ex2 


leaned 
Timothy $3.95 sotignte’ cet Clover ver unkuiled, $8,800, Ar Al- 
sike Clover & Timothy $8 85 bu. Suda Bic lb. 
Prices cover some grades of limited qenntine. Gover sat 
other Grass & Field Seeds at low prices. All sold subject 
to State or Government Test un an absolute 
guarantee. We specialize in grass and field 
Lecated to save you money and give quick service. We 
e jody fr higher prices—Buy new and save big money. Send 
for our money-saving Seed Guide, explains al 


Seed Ce. Dept. 609, 
ee REW 
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200 pears Re Cowell 


iigroed, Ev erbearing Strawberry 
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. PLANT MORE 
| FRUIT 


Here’s a Book 
of Valuable Help 
Costsa dime. Worth dollars 


ERE’S a Book by U. P. 

Hedrick, who is acknowl- 

edged to be one of the greatest 
living authorities on fruits. 


He has written a wonderful little 
book, that tells you just the 
things you want to know about 
the kinds of fruit to plant; and 
exactly how, when and where 
to plant them. 

It is filled with invaluable infor- 
: mation as to care and fare. The 
: only book of its kind yet pub- 
lished. Worth many a dollar, 
but will be sent to.you for 10 cents. 
Sent for so little as 10 cents by 
The American Association of 
Nurserymen, 


. Send at once for it to 
the Secretary's Office at 


Princeton, N. J. 














Great Trial Offer | 


SEEDS $2.30 Sampie Lot 10c 


We will mail these 22 packets Choice, Fresh 
one for e. ets. Satisfaction guaran 
CABBAGE, New Glory, early, sure header. Large, 
CABBAG E. Danish Ball-Head, best winter sort, 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well. 
CUCUMBER, Saree White Spine, great favorite, 
LETTUCE, cr Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKM MELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
iH ONION, Prizctaker weight $ 1b s.,1000 bus. per acre. 
| PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental. 

PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, white, sweet, 
PEPPER, Crimson King, large, red, fine. 7 
daly n. White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best, large, smooth. 
TURNIP. White Globe, Sree producer. 
































tock ASTERS, Show mixed. NKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 

1 KO OCHIA, Grand foliage. POPES. Showy Sorts. 
years MIGNONETTE, Sweet. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
yw all WAVES OF GOLD. Catalog and 10c check free, 
f not | DEPOSIT SEED posi ° 
T not oo packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10c 
fund. unicnetetieananl—netenheictnaeen tached 
in all : 
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7 SWEET GLOVER Ase 
Unhulled White Blossom Sweet Clover. For winter or early 
wliest 
Money ani aes Grope, while 3 iene fen pe 
Bisttm resets rows all soils. 
at Low v0.0 eet 
3 American Mutual gs today fot Big Boo Grite, Sree. 
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Bridge Grafting Saves 
Girdled Trees 


j\RUIT growers tell me that more of 
their trees than usual were girdled by 
rabbits and mice last winter, because of 
heavy snow. Result, more business for 
the nurserymen, unless the trees were 
bridge grafted. That will save the trees. 





A, girdled tree; B, wound cleansed; 
C; scion; D, section of trunk, scions 
‘in place; E, scions ready for waxing 


Bridge grafting is not difficult. First, 
trim the ragged edges of the wound, as in 
B, disinfect it with corrosive sublimate— 
one part to 1,000 parts of water—and paint 
the surface of the wound with linseed-oil 
paint. This will keep out disease and keep 
the wound from drying out. 

The next step is shown by D. Cut 
scions, C, from water sprouts, or other 
vigorous growth, bevel them at both ends 
and insert the ends under the bark, as 
shown. The scions should be a little longer 
than the wound, so there will be a slight 
bulge to hold them in place. Slit the bark 


Continued on page 52 









































See below 


Remove sprouts. 
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Send 15c for SIMON’S GIANT (assorted 
colors) NASTURTIUMS and— 


SIMON’S GREAT SEED BOOK and 
GROWER’S CALENDAR sent *FREE. 


SIMON’S PRIZE-WINNING TESTED 
GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS produce 
money crops. Compare our Prices. 


Order thru SIMON’S SEED CATALOG 
or ask for Special Quotations. 


I.N. SIMON & SON 
Dept. F, 436-38 Market St., Philadelphia 


GREEN’S 


Trees and Plants 


Everything for Garden and Orchard 


PERACUSE, the best red raspberry grown 
today. a wonderful, large red grape. 
HONEYSWEET a new black-cap raspberry and 
ROCHESTER peach are fine producers. 


Trees True to Name. Apple, peach, pear, 
cherry, nut and shade trees. Strawberry plants, 
raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry and currant 
bushes, vines, shrubs, roses and ornamentals, 
Best Varieties. 40 years producing better plants. 
Buy direct. Save Money. 


Our illustrated catalogue free 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Box 40, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS 


We offer specimen Evergreens, 
ing enough for effective plant- 
, at very low hg ave plen- 
"Blue Virginia Cedars, 8 to 
0 ft. high, at $8 each. Cana- 
dian Hemlocks, 6 to 7 ft., $6 
each. Also sturdy Norway 
Maples and Oriental Planes in 
desirable sizes at lowest prices. 
Harrisons’ fruit trees are bud- 
ded from our own commercial 
orchards. We have thirty 
aoe varieties of strawberry 
ants. Order srr, & 
Waite today for valuable free 
Planting Guide and price list. chan’ Hina iapene 


, RSERIES, pone tert 
ea ony Fruit Trees in the Re'Worla 


TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW 















































For over %0 years we have 

plied nursery stock to poe 
who know and appepeians Se - 
best. W: 


rite for 
ms vars ane TREES| 
and PLANTS GROW 
and = yi a4 7 yy 
No-RISiS offer er of t tneee, shrubs tar our Catalog E 
charges. Why pay for yoge trees ‘ore 


express 
you on get them? It’s on necessary 
THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 


























GRAPE Pa 





Best ot varieties orrigen 
ng om Waite for it ca 
$s HUBBARD CO. Box 22, F 


EVERGREENS Fated Varein 


Fine for windbreaks; hedges and lawn 

























































THE FARM JOURNAL 


VEGETABLE 
EES SEEDS 


25 FullSize Packets for $1.00 


To help reduce the high cost of living, we have prepared this 
special Bargain Collection of vegetable seeds. 











i oe La 
4 A dollar spent now for Burpee’s Seeds will produce vegetables 
ae that will help greatly to reduce the high cost of living. You can 
> > . , 
><4 save a great deal of money by growing your own vegetables. 
_ : g yoye g) 
—— ae The Burpee’s Bargain Collection contains twenty-five 
< em regular large size packets of Vegetable Seeds of the highest 
r zx m= Burpee Quality. One packet each of the following: 

5 er a Sweet Corn, Evergreen $.10 Musk Melon, Emerald Gem $.10 

= ‘ - ‘ Burpee’s Golden Bantam 15 Watermelon, Halbert Honey .10 

4 So Country Gentleman .1§ Onions, Yellow Globe 10 

> P ; re Beans, Stringless Green Pod 15 Burpee’s Australian Brown 10 

> em: - Burpee’s Saddleback Wax 10 © Parsnip, Offenham Market .10 

. ¢ , ‘ : ts, Burpee’s Columbia 10 Pea, Burpee’s Profusion 15 

‘. = , Detroit Dark Red 5 Radish, White Icicle 10 

) ae , 4 Cabbage, Enkhuizen Glory 10 Burpee’s Scarlet Button .10 

. : Carrot,Chantenay 05 Tomato, Spark's Earliana 10 

“ Lettuce, Burpee’s Wayahead .10 Burpee’s Matchless 15 

. * Burpee’s Brittle Ice 10 Turnip, White Ege .10 

~ be < oa Spinach, Burpee’s Victoria 10 Rutabaga, Purple Top Yellow .o5 
: Cucumber, White Spine 10 lotal value $2.60 


If purchased separately this seed would cost $2.60. 


The complete Bargain Collection will be mailed to your door 
postpaid for $1.00. Send today a dollar bill. Burpee’s Bargain 
Collection will come to your door by return mail. 


Ww. ATLEE BURPEE co., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


FIELD SEED 8 


° AT LOW Prices 
a T a Sone pete 3 
Beat Qonl pity Gamragived a baed. ae Price 2 4H yang one wh fe at ALSIRES 


e bj your proval on 60- & 
Oy yy aed “on Hood Corn, n. Cate, Ww eat, Soot — ley, 7, Cane, : SAMPLES 2 
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; 4 a’t order un’ oS write toy bla. e-past Free samples S andliGP g 
— ayia tes Will Sood free Cicpase book on ‘FREES 
Home of Berry Seed C0. A. A. BERRY SEED CO. Se 








A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 2 5 


ALL wns BLOM i THIS iS SUMMER , 
Sent to any address postpaid . tf nial, Hae we — 
guaranteed to reach you in good ouing condition. { Th se ealthfu rofitable an 
7 ON “ 7 easy to Sell. Our ur plants are 
to Grow by Amateur Gar- 
dener. orFarmer. Allen's Book of 
Berries for 1921 tells how. It gives 
full cultural directions with 
scription and prices of all best va- 
Send for your copy today. It’s § 
Our stock of ts is one of the 
cst and most comp ever 


The W. F. Allen Co. 
31 S Market St., Salisbury, Md. 
















DK. BLOOM 
SES : 


Quarantce. This also retain 
able celluloid. All hard fe Reig. n plants, guaranteed 
to bloom. Catalog of 200 kinds free. orn gant 
(ONARD * ROSES R. Pyle, | Pres. 
& Jones 


CO. wast Grove, Pa. A. Wintzer,V. P. 
Rose Specialists— Backed by over 50 years’ Experience. 


the la ae * and Halll) I 
Basket im the Country. . Bs ae 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany ,Ind, SUDAN G G SS 
after sowing. 














two tons grow where 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS issn fs 








for Timo- 

ted thy bu. Unhuiled Clover $4.50 bu. Alsike 

a, so Rae He tt Fe} pd hn wr OD dnd Guinn, 
black raspberries, hardy lackberries, fancy gooseberries | American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. . 209 Chicago, Ill 
econ PLANTS 

varieties, grown 

at Seibyvile oe center in the 

Grr Fae’ ear ives fons of varieties, 
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Using Hotbeds and Frames 


By F. A. MERRILL 














Start eggplants in hotbed in March, 


OTBEDS are much more diffieult to 
manage than cold-frames hore 
in ventilation. Early in the ‘season the 
sashes sliould be lifted at their lower ends 
and propped up with a stick having notches 
in it about an inch apart. The sashes 
should never be pulled down, thus exposing 
the growing plants to the weather changes. 
If the sashes are propped up, it keeps the 
glass over the entire surface of the seed-bed 
and prevents chilling drafts from striking 
the young and tender plants. As the 
weather warms up, the sashes should be 
opened another notch or two. In March, 
and during the first part of April, the bed 
should be closed about the middle of the 
afternoon so that the heat obtained during 
midday may be retained during the night. 
Do not open the sashes too early in the 
morning; use ordinary discretion in venti- 
lating the hotbed. 
If the nights remain cold, the beds 
should be protected with coverings laid 


| over the sashes. Old blankets, straw mats, 


or even old newspapers are very good for 
this purpose. While the manure in the 
hotbed generally retains its heat for three 
or four months, it is sometimes insufficient 
to keep out the early March frosts. Cov- 
ers should be laid over the sashes before 
sun-down and removed as soon as the 
morning air has warmed up some. If the 
weather proves very severe, extra warmth 
may be obtained by increasing the number 
of coverings and by banking the sides of the 
bed with fresh stable manure. If coverings 
are kept on the beds, the sashes must be 
raised a trifle every morning to allow the 
foul air to escape from the plants. This 
must be done no matter how severe the 
weather. 

A cold-frame requires less care than.a 
hotbed, as it contains no manure and fre- 
quently is made without glass coverings. 
The purpose of the cold-frame is to harden- 
seedlings that come from the hotbed, that 
are to be transplanted to the garden later. 
This hardening is brought about by gradu- 
ally submitting the growing plants to out- 
door conditions by increasing the ventila- 
tion as the season advances. Ventilation 
of the cold-frame should increase just as 
rapidly as the weather warms up, until the 
sash or other protective coverings can be 

removed entirely without hurt to the 
plants. As the ventilation is increased, 
litte should be a decrease in watering, 80 
that conditions of growth within the frame 
may more nearly approximate noi 
garden conditions. 


Setting Plants in the Garden 


After all aomas: eo ome 5 “ey is past and 

the garden so d up 

the young plants ppt nag wl tran 

ri oe a8 

with plenty of water before transplanting. 

This causes the soil particles to adhere to 

the tender roots, and helps them to get ad-_ 

justed to their new garden en 

more rapidly. After the plants are set in ; 

the en they should be wa 
more. 


once 
ore plants are taken from the cold- 
frames for setting out in the 
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Maule’s tested seeds always pro- 
duce large, healthy crops—better 
flowers and vegetables and more 
of them, Thousandsof gardeners 
and farmers all over the worid 
are proving this year after year, 
Get the 1921 edition of the 


aut FREE 

i) Seed Book f 
telligeantiy elitr Teli eee onde 
to d how to pat all te 


an 
secrets of garden and suceess, ; 
Don’t wait. Send us @ postal today., {Jas 









Oya teted Chueh de 
Always Grown =e 
HONEST 
SEEDS 


Hybridized Potato Seed 


| Aewrned valuable new variety of 
potato originates from a par- 
ent seed ball. Hybridized seeds 
produce many new kinds, colors, 
shapes, sizes and qualities. Some 
that you plant may prove to be 
new varieties of great value. 

Hybridized potato seeds offer a garden 
novelty full of interest and money-making 
possibilities. Let your boy or girl experi- 
ment and develop new kinds of potatoes. 
It is easy, fascinating and profitabl 

Packet with full directions, 15 cents; 4 
for 50 cents; 10 for $1. Order now and tell 
friends about this offer. This may be your 
last chance to obtain these vanishing seeds. 


Gregory 1921 Catalog Free 


Write today for free S0-pege 
Gregory 1921 catalog. It de- 
scribes and illustrates our 
vegeta and flower seeds 

and gives valuable cultural > 
details. 

J. J. H. Gregory & Son 


Established in 1856 






































=a ore ra we 
mm 5 GreatNovelties 20cts. 
Tb hes AUTUMNGLORY.Anew 
hardy plant. The mest 
showy Autumn bloomer, 
af surpassing all others. it 
4 the latest fo, Boom x 
showing its full glor 
after frost has killed ail 
tender flowers. Greatest 
novelty in twenty years. 
aching sfeciion the 
re riec 
first pon from seed, 
and continues blooming 
for years, 20 cts.per pkt. 
Witheach order we send 
one trial packet each of: 
PINK WOOLFLOWERS, 
new — nothing can sur- 
Dass the mass of pink flowers which it shows all season. 
DAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilac pink, in great profusion. 
8 in 8 to 4 months. e 
JAPAN IRIS, new hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 
DIENER TOMATO, grows to weigh 3 Ibs. As emooth 
and beautiful asan apple. Most startiing new vegetable. 
And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 
Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
ants and new berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
as, Cannas, Irises. Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, ete. All prize strains—many sterling novelties. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y, 


: 
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everything ready for quick and effective 
work. The garden space should be marked 
off into allotments for the different crops, 
the paths should be clearly indicated 
and, in some cases, the furrows should be 
opened ready for the plants. The garden 
space should be so arranged that there may 
be successive plantings of certain crops at 
intervals of one or two weeks without in- 
terfering with other growing plants. 

If fertilizer is to be used at the time of 
transplanting, it should be evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the base of the fur- 
rows and should be well mixed with the soil. 
For safety, a layer of the top soil, an inch 
or two deep, should be placed over this 
fertilizer at the bottom of the furrow, so 
that the roots of the young plants may be 
protected from coming in contact with 
this strong plant food. All transplanting 
should take place on a cloudy day or just 
before sundown, never during the heat of 
a noonday sun. 

If the garden soil is very dry, water 
should be applied to the furrow and then 
the holes should be partly filled with soil 
before the plants are set. Remove the 
plants from the cold-frames with a trowel 
or spade, and place them in baskets to 
take to the place allotted to them in the 
garden. Be sure that there is enough soil 
about the roots of the young plants. 

Plants should be set slightly deeper than 
they stood in the seed-bed. Some garden- 
ers find it a great advantage to set the 
seedling plants up to their seed leaves. 
This helps the plant to stand erect and 
gives the roots better opportunity to 
penetrate the soil. Deeper setting protects 
the young plants from temperature changes, 
Spindly plants should always be set rather 
deep, especially when there is any danger 
from late frosts. 

There are four groups of garden crops 
based upon the temperature conditions of 
their growth. The first group, consisting 
of beets, early cabbage plants, onion sets, 
kale, smeoth peas, Irish potatoes, radishes 
and cauliflower, may be planted as early as 
two weeks before the last killing frost. 
These are hardy growers and will with- 
stand most temperature changes met with 
in March and April. The second group 
comprises those that may be planted about 
the time of the last killing frost. Lettuce, 
onion seed, wrinkled peas, carrots, spinach, 
and sweet corn belong to this group. The 
third group can not be planted until all 
danger from frost is past. Salsify, beans, 
and tomato plants belong to this group, 
and should not be planted out-of-doors 
until at least two weeks after the last kill- 
ing frost. The fourth and last group con- 
sists of those heat-loving plants, such as 
peppers, Lima beans, eggplants and squash 
that should not be put into.the garden until 
four weeks after the last killing frost or 
until warm weather has finally set in. 

ae 
The onion set planter shown below was in- 
vented by Fred Schutter, lowa, One man, 
with this, can plant an acre a day. 
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Come to Florida 


where productive land costs little more than 
interest many farmers pay on mortgages, 
Crops are marketed monthly. Along the 


Seakoord 


vegetables, oranges and grape- 
fruit net growers $500 to $2,000 
per acre, Cattle and hogs make 
cheap gains on abundance of 
tich home-grown concentrates. 
Pasture every month. No 
Sheltered barns needed. Write 


J. M. Jones, General De- 
y % velopment Agent, SEA- 

ABOARD AIR LINE, 
: Boom 293, Royster Bid, 
_ Morfolk, Virginia, 














For 40 years, STOKES SEEDS 
have been noted for reliability. 
This quality is reflected in our 
catalog. It is truthful in men- 
tioning weaknesses, conser- | 
vative in praising points of | 
merit, The usual confusion 
of varietal names is avoided 
by using the name given by 
the introducer. The origin, 
history, culture and use of 
nearly every item is clearly 
stated. 
A copy will be sent Sree 
on request, 



















BIG CROPS 
NY Pairs garden is gs 
'T half ene living. 
Don’t kick about the 


remedy at hand. Supply your ‘ 
table and sell enough to™ . 
cover store bills . ’ 
a besides. Never eee peek 
in my forty years 
y of market gardening and seed selling have f 
seen so good a year for home gardens. IL 
will help with advice and free samples. 
I will send you my big catalog, Seed Sense, 
and samples FREE. Write today. 
HENRY FIELD SEED.CO. Dept. 24, 


y. = Shenandoah, lowa 
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‘The World's Leading Vocational 
Training School 


How To Get Started 
In Business for Yourself 


Are you satisfied with the work you are doing and 
the future it offers? 


Are you making enough money ? 


Woulda oe well-paid business showing a profit 
of $500 to $1000 a month interest you? 


This free book tells how thousands of ordinary fellows 
without ‘previous experience and with little or no 
capital have found 


SUCCESS IN THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


You can do the same if you have the ambition. 


A few weeks’ training at the M.S. A. S., the facto 
endorsed school in Detroit, the Auto center, will 
enable you to have a business of your own. 


We TEACH Autos, Trucks, Tractors, Tire re- 

tel venga iring, . Brazing and Welding and 
Battery repairing ual practice. All leading 
manufacturers ~ A. our school. 


LEARN HOW TO MAKE BIG MONEY 


Send for this free book and other free information 
TODAY. Just see the opportunities awaiting you. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


463 Auto Bidg., 3729 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 






















































Land Clearing Book 


Most authentic land clearing book ever 


published. Tells you also about the new 
— gy ty Hercules one-man stump 
puller. At last a one-man stum er 


hich does work almost bey ief, 
Send for the free book. 





croatian lene ta ern fe 
lected Heregles. Positively big, me 
. rock-set stumps oe ons man. 
Write Today 
toot chet eae 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
Gomarvines tows 


we will 
et Ses te 


Horse Power 





———Hand Stump Puller___1 
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BACKS THIS SAW 


Our Portable 


WOOD SAW 


is aon t ‘to operaté. Our 

ust out, for 

$13 fs the lowest priced 
saw frame mad 






$13) 














Better Prices for Maple Sirup and Sugar 


UMBER two red winter wheat sold 

last May for around $3 a bushel in 

Prices 

varied somewhat for the same grade of 

but not more than a few cents a 

If the price had varied $1 a bushel, 
you would have heard a terrible racket. 

But with maple sirup, prices received by 

different growers in New York state last 

year varied as much as $1 a gallon. 

conferences of maple-sap 


Chicago. 


wheat, 
bushel. 


in September, 
producers were held 
town, Oneonta 


cooperatively. 


Producers in one New York county esti- 
mated that they saved $2,500 by coopera- 
One single association saved 
for its members $10,000 on last year’s crop 
—a saving of twenty-six cents a gallon on 
Therefore, 
prophet to guess the resolutions made at 
those conferences—resolutions to organize 
local cooperative associations which would 
form a state association to put the market- 
ing of maple products on a sound basis. 

Last year New York sap producers sold 
sirup through the New York Farm Bureau. 
Kansas Farm Bureau placed orders of Kan- 


tive selling. 


every gallon. 


sas farmers with the 
New York Farm Bu- 
redu,and thus middle- 
men were eliminated. 
But that is a lim- 
ited way of selling. 
The Kansas farmers 
ean not use all the 
maple ' products of 
New York state, and 
New York is not the 
only state producing 
maple sap. The ma- 
ple-sap producers of 
New York state have 
called on the Farm 
Bureau for help again. 
There will be a bul- 
letin issued this year 
during the marketing 
season, and this will 
be sent out to the pro- 
ducers. Thus the price 
will be got on a sta- 
ble basis in time. 
Not too much can be 
expected during the 
first year. 

There is every 
chance for growers to 
be “taken in,”’ if they 
are not on their guard. 
As an example, some 


of the weekly news- - 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


and Olean, 
showed as much as a dollar’s variation. 
The growers who got the best prices for 
their sirup last year were those who sold 


Producers are getting together 


advertisement: 


in other cities 


less. 


Along 


in Malone, Water- 
and reports 









papers in Vermont last year carried this 


‘Maple Sugar and Sirup Wanted: For 
all goods shipped on or before May 8 this 
year, I will pay the following prices: For 
good sirup of standard grade, $2 a gallon, 
and for all good sugar in pails or tubs, 
forty cents a pound. 
the price will be twenty cents a gallon 
Remittances will be made as soon 
as goods are received.” 


For sirup in barrels 


This advertisement gave a Massachu- 
setts address, to which sirup And sugar 
were to be shipped. 
to the trouble to investigate and the man 
who advertised could not be found. = 


But somebody went 


four shipments were received at the 


the authorities. 


it needs not a. sugar for nothing. 


care of this year. 


it slightly upward 
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©Underwood and Underwood 
This pipe-line leads to sugar house 


dress given, because county agents to] . 
the exposure, and they 
If the 
been on the job, the swindler would have 
gotten away with a nice lot of sirup and 


deep. Remove all shavings. 
made of sumac, or steel spouts can be 


of 
were returned by 
authorities had not 


Due to organization, the marketing end 
of the business will be pretty well taken 
The only other thing to 
be done is to harvest the sap properly. In 
tapping trees, use a half-inch bit. 


Slope 
and bore two inches’ 
Spouts can be 


bought. Fit them 
snugly into the holes. 
Special covered pails 
can be bought for 
catching the sap. For- 
merly most of the sap 
was hauled to the 
evaporator in a tank 
on a sled, but now 
the sap gatherers are 
using pipe-lines to 
carry the sap from 
the trees. 

Sap boils at 213° F. 
Ordinarily, when the 
thermometer held in 
boiling sap registers 
219° F., the sap is 
boiled enough for 
sirup. The sirup is 
then sealed air tight 
until ready to use. To 
make sugar, boil until 
the thermometer says 
235° or 236° F. Re- 
move the scum that 
rises to the top in boil- 
ing. Store maple sug- 
ar in a dry, cool place. 

When the s sap is all 
gathered, the pails, 
spouts and all the 
other utensils should 
be put in a dry place. 

















Pipe-lines are doing.away with the use of sleds for hauling sap 


©Underwood and Underwood 
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Hub- cs Thread Cleaner 


S55 


Fig 1. Hub-cap thread cleaner 


HEN it is necessary to clean out the 

internal threads of an automobile 
wheel hub cap or other large threaded 
flange, a very serviceable tool can be made 
for the purpose, as shown in Fig. 1, from 
steel-spring wire. C. H.4 





End Gate Protector 


A. 


% — 


WAGONA 7 \' 
TONGUE 














BOLT—> Y4'X/2\RON 


Fig. 2 








When leading a team behind a wagon to 
save a driver for tHat team, fix a guard 
over the end of the tongue of the rear 
wagon to prevent the tongue punching a 
hole in the end gate of the first wagon. 
See Fig. 2. W. K. 


Gasket Block 


Tomakeavery satisfactory block on which 
to use the gasket or belt bunch, select a large 
size tin can cover. Melt 

into this all your scraps 

of lead and babbitt and 

you will have an excel- 
lent pad of lead into 
which the cutting edges 
of the gasket punch can 
sink without getting 


dull. Fig. 3 conveys 
the idea, W. (Q 


Old Babbitt or Lead. 
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Absorbing 


Extra Tes Tested 
Extra Mileg 


Greater Mileage Is Yours 


There are three outstanding reasons why Racine Multi- 
Mile Cord and Country Road Fabric Tires give you 
greater mileage without greater cost. 


1. Racine Extra Tests scientifically guard quality through 
every step in manufacture, insuring production 99% 
perfect. 

2. Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, welding tread and carcass 
perfectly, eliminates danger of separation. 


3. Racine Extra Road Tests—actual service on test cars— 
— the quality protecting efficiency of the factory 
xtra Tests. 





Extra Tested for Extra Miles 
You will find Racine Extra Tested Tires have the in- 
built stamina—the willing strength necessary to take 
the daily grind over country roads and consistently : 
yield greater mileage. Locate nearest Racine dealer. a 
It’s well worth your while. : 










Be sure every tire you buy bears the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY — 


- Racine, Wisconsin 


CINE 


CORD TIRES 
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Fence Repair Time 
Is Coming 


Wire fences need mending, new posts to 
set and wire to string. A “Red Devil” 
Fence Tool will make it easy—it does 
all the work. Now is the time to buy 
one—and go to it! 


Wed. Devil Fence Tool | 


AEC vd mT OF 


8 Tools in 1 


Staple Puller Hammer 
Wire Cutter Wrench 
Wire Tier Pincers 
Wire Stretcher Pipe Grip 


IT SAVES: staples, old fences, breaking wire, 
buying wire, hiring men. 

Drop forged of tool steel and ruggedly built. Has 
powerful leverage and grips the most stubborn 
staples or toughest barbed or woven wire. The 
handiest tool for farmers, poultrymen, ranchmen 


and householders. 


Ask your dealer to show you ‘‘Red Devil’’ Fence 
Tool No. 1919, or send us $2.00 for a pair. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
Dept. F. J., 261 Broadway, New York,N.Y. 


Pliers, Hack Saw Frames and Blades, 
Glass Cutters, Auger Bits, Snips, 
Wrenches, Chain Drills, Screw Driv- 
ers, Lock Washers, Cold Chisels, Etc. 


Write today 
for free 
tool booklet 








MA 


can pass. 


Reddick Mole Traps stop and destroy 
this rodent pest, which costs so much 
in doliars and appearance. 

Reddick Mole Traps have stood the 
test for forty years. Farmers, golf- 
ers, and landscape gardeners recom- 
mend them. They last a lifetime. 


Read Dean Shaw’s experience at 
M. A. C. in ‘‘The Mole Pest—Its 
Cure’’—free to you on request. 


If your dealer can’t s pply you, we 
will send a pair of Reddick Traps 
direct, c. o. d., $3.00. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


MICHIGAN WIRE GOODS CO. 
307 Second Street Niles, Mich 


Manufacturers of 
Reddick Wire Specialties 


BEATS {5c GASOLINE 


oe Car Easy in Coid Weather 
auto invention. Wordertat 


new 

duce Site from one-balf to 
and increase power of any 

motor from 30 to 50 per cent. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Wiis gow angie at ons. | Put on in afew 


miles to a how prevare 
Sie See 
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Saved the Old Orchard 


By ORILLE BOURASSA, Kansas 


OU’D better prune your orchard with 

a stump-puller,” the neighbors told 

Ray Moyer, a farmer living near Topeka, 

Kans., when he said last spring that he was 

going to give pruning and spraying a chance 
at his orchard. 

In the fall four trees which had been 


| pruned and sprayed praduced $95 worth 


of apples and ninety per cent of these ap- 


| ples were free from disease or blight. Four 
| Land 


unpruned, unsprayed trees which Mr. 


| Moyer left as an experiment, produced a 
| crop of no commercial value and only one 





| worth of apples. 


per cent of the apples from these trees 
were free from disease and blight. - Year 
before last, and during all previous years 
since Mr. Moyer has owned the orchard, 
he has had to buy apples for his winter use. 
Last year Mr. Moyer’s own orchard fur- 
nished his winter supply. 

Mr. Moyer inherited the orchard. For 
twenty years it had produced no crop, and 


the neighbors seemed justified in thinking _ 


that the land was worth more than the 
orchard; but Mr. Moyer read up a few 
bulletins which he .got from his county 
agent, concluded that he’d like to give his 
orchard a trial, asked the county agent for 
his help, and, as spring moved along, kept 
busy with a barrel spraying outfit. 

As one of his tests he sprayed three 
Wealthy trees four times and left a fourth 
unsprayed. The three sprayed trees had 
only one per cent bad fruit and yielded $90 
The fourth tree had only 


| one per cent good fruit. 


| 





fore the vines bleed. 


a 


Pruning Grapes 


| When is the best time to prune grapes? 


Our friend Tim says late in February or 
early in March in Northern states. 

Our own rule is to prune grapes after 
severe winter weather is over and be- 
Here is the secret 
of pruning grapes in a few words: The 


grape bears fruit only from buds on wood | 


of the past summer’s growth. Keep that 
principle in mind. . 

Sixty buds on the bearing wood of a 
grape-vine are about the maximum for 
a strong vine; a less number is better for 


| vines of weaker growth. Sixty buds should 
bear 150 bunches of grapes. Some grow- 
| ers prefer leaving about thirty shoots with 


| two buds on each; others leave ten or 


| twelve shoots with enough buds on each to 
| make sixty. Tie vines to trellis or stakes. 





Old wood weakens grape-vines. The 


| trunk of the vine should be renewed every 
| few years. This can be done by leaving | 


a shoot which comes out near the ground. 
In a year or two the old trunk can be cut 


| away just above the place where the new 


trunk grows out from the old. 


Bridge Grafting Saves Trees 


Continued from page 47 


of the tree where each scion is inserted, as 
in E, page 47. The slits can be covered 
with grafting-wax after the scions are in- 
serted. If the wound is near the ground, 
bank up soil to cover the wound. 

Buds should be left on the scions until 
the union is established between the upper 
and lower parts. Then they should be re- 
moved. The two illustrations show what 
happens if this is not done in time. Sprouts 
will grow out from the side of the trunk. 

Apples and pears can be handled by 
bridge grafting; but stone fruits are a 
gamble, and are too short lived to pay for 
the expense, even if successful. 

To make grafting wax, melt together 
one pound of tallow, two pounds of bees- 
wax and four pounds of resin. Apply with 
a rag wrapped around and tied to the end 
of a stick. Apply warm, but not hot. A. C. 
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[THE Quick-Lite Lantern 
turns night into day for you. 
Its ever steady brilliance by 


you do your a. wegaie jobs, 
etc., after sun-down us you 
have ell your daylight hours for 
work that brings in money. 


Best light known for any kind 
of farm work. 800 Candle-Power—20 
times more light than an fy tpn oil 
lantern, at one-third the et G 

40 hours’ service per gallon of foal used, 


@leman QuickLite 


Rain-proof. Wind-proof. Won’t 
blow out in the wildest storm. Can't 
spill fuel or explode, even if pare nt over. 
Nogreasy wicks; no dirty ¢ 
daily filling. Makes own gas teas Ga 
mon motor gasoline. Lights with pom 
nary matches, Standard Price Every- 
where—Style LQ-327, U. 8. fry ee East 
a West of Rockies $8.00; in Canada 

20,000 dealers sell Oa ggg me 

yours can’t supply 

nearest factory ranch, 2 Bett 7m 


The Coleman LampCo, | | 


Wichita St. Pa Toledo Dallas 
Los Angeles ta Chicago 
Factory: Toronto 




















How To Buy a Motor-Truck 


Continued from page 18 


10. Wood-lot: How many acres of woods 
and what kinds of trees are in them. Cord- 
wood hauled from wood-lot to house or 
town. 


11. Other hauling: Could you do haul- | 


ing for your neighbors, town merchants, 
or use the truck in road work? 

The survey or setting down of facts, ex- 
cepting such others as may suggest them- 
selves to you, is now complete. Your next 
job is to ‘analyze these facts. Whether or 
not you should buy a motor-truck must 
be determined by possible time and labor 
saving, not only to yourself but to your 
neighbors. 


What Your Survey Shows 


Location: The first thing you learn 
ioe your location map is that there are 
many places where you could market crops 
perhaps for better prices than you are 
now getting, and that hauling by horse 
limits you to a ten, fifteen or twenty mile 
circle from the farm. 
largely on the location of each farm, also 
on the kinds of roads. Draw this ten, 
fifteen or twenty-mile circle to fit your 
individual farm. Then note the points 
outside_of this circle where you might get 
higher prices, but which you can not reach 
with horse equipment. Points 100 miles 
away are within striking distance of a 
fast, pneumatic-tired truck. Points fifty 
miles away can be reached by a solid-tired 
truck over fair roads. 

Location also has an important bearing 
on your wood-lot. Logs in the rough may 
not be salable in a village ten miles from 
your farm, but might be sold in a town or 
city twenty or even fifty miles away. Of 
course it is always possible that there may 
not be even a good-sized town or city 
fifty or 100 miles from your farm. 

Distance from market has its influence 
on kinds of crops raised on a farm. Go 
to any large city and you will find that it 
is surrounded by a ring of produce farms 
on which all kinds of vegetables are 
raised. Well do I remember one morning 
meeting a garden truck farmer, hurrying 
to town on his motor-truck laden..with 
$500 worth of onions. It isa simple matter 
for you to find out from your county 
agent or other sources where such possi- 
bilities lie in your 100-mile circle. And 
if there are such possibilities would it not be 
wise to make some change in your farming? 
I know of several farmers who have made 
just such changes, some before and some 
after buying a motor-truck. 


2. Size of farm: A five-acre truck farm 
may find profitable use for as large a motor- 
truck as a 200-acre general farm. Produce 
farmers are the largest buyers of trucks 
for farm purposes today, because they 
raise a large tonnage on a small acreage- 
volume production, and because time is 
so valuable to them that they must hurry 
back to the farm as quickly as possible. 
The one place where every farmer should 
_ the least time is on the road. 

I asked you to draw a sketch of your 
farm layout more to make the survey and 
analysis method more simple to you than 
for any other reason. By indicating the 
size of the fields you will get a clearer idea 
of the character of crops you raise and 
wo a clearer idea of your individual farm 

Farm tonnage and size of farm are so 
closely related that you can combine your 
conclusions on these two points. If you 
have a 200-acre farm, say with twenty 
acres in wheat, forty i in oats, thirty i in corn, 
ten in barley, forty i in hay, fifty in alfalfa 
and ten in wood-lot, you can easily figure 
how much tonnage you will get from your 
farm yearly. 

Here you have 190 acres in production 
and we will say merely for the — = ae 
ample, that the total. yearl 

50 tons, plus ao ange ou haul a 
wood-lot and other odd hatlage, cst as 
Continued on page 57 . 
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DJUSTING farm ma- 
chinery may come on 
the field, in the highway, in 
the barn, any time of the day 
or night, whenever machines 
are working. The harder the 
-job the more you appreciate 
the strength and accuracy of 
Billings & Spencer wrenches. 
Farmers pick the best tools 
made. 


At your hardware dealers. 


“* RELY 


THE BILLINGS 
& SPENCER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON ME” 








iF Cheaper Power=More of it 


ore than 200,000 power-users in all parts of the world know, 
nY, plus its many years of faithf bappy 
of it from any size or type of 


eke ager its te sore of power econom 
cheaper power and more 


ISTOVERS 


GooD ENGINE 


f__.gooD ee 

struction, material, nel iene Oot Ee ee 

Good Engine consistent, enduring year after year engine performance, 
the full line— 


size and for need, 
Stationary, portable, onehoreepower up. Write today. 
MPG. & ENGINE COMPANY, 26 Lake Street, a i 


BRS aie 


*‘Always 
Dependable” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
OnerirE HEATER 


This splendid, inexpensive 
heater is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction where 
installed on our recom- 
mendation. Through its 
one big pipe and register 
it delivers ample clean, 
healthful warmth to every 
corner of every room. 
Keeps cellar cool. Burns 
minimum of fuel. Espe- 
cially easy to _ install. 
Write for Catalog. 


Seen 











engineers. 


heater made. 


LHEATE 





provide for prompt. shipments 


International Heaters are made in all 
modern Fe A atm of sizes and 
he International’s engineers 
are therefore free from prejudice and 
restrictions in selecting the one best 
heater for each installation. 


without . 
prejudice 


When you ask us whether a 
steam, vapor, hot water, warm 
air or onepipe heater will be 
best for you, in view of all 
conditions, you are sure of an 
unprejudiced answer, because 
we make all modern types of 


heaters. You are sure of the right answer because 
of the long, varied and successful experience of our 


There is a big difference in heaters and a still bigger 
difference in the houses they heat. 
is adapted to all installations. 
dreds of International types and sizes, there is some 
one that will better meet your needs than any other 


No one heater 
But among the hun- 


Put your problem up to us and we will advise you 
without charge, and without obligation. 


Write for catalog and for information blank 
which you fill in and return to us for 
our use in studying your requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL 








COMPANY 














'0 Sick Farm Questions | 





Answered by Dr. W. J. SPILLMAN ~ 
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Sweet Clover Cured a Sick Farm 


HE valley of the Nile river, in Egypt, 
has been farmed for more than 5,000 





| years, but because of the regular an- 
| nual overflow of this great river the soil 
| is just as fertile now as it was in the 


beginning. In that rich valley, nothing is 
known about the use of fertilizers, and not 
much about the use of manure. 

When Southern Illinois was first settled, 
much of it was very rich, and the settlers 
called their country a new Egypt. The 
name has stuck ever since. But there is 
a great deal of land in this new Egypt that 
is sadly run down. 

Down in Effingham county, an indus- 


| trious farmer struggled along for several 


years on a ninety-acre farm which, he 
says, was one of the poorest in the region. 
Necessity forced him to look about for 
some means of building up his soil in the 
cheapest possible way. He saw sweet 
clover growing abundantly along the rail- 
road that passed his place, and each year 
it grew a little more vigorously. He knew 
that clover was a legume and would help 
to build up soil. So one summer he cut 
a wagon-load of this wild growth, flailéd 
out the seed, and sowed a half-acre on his 
farm the next spring. He used some.ma- 
nure on this seeding, and had fairly good 
results. Later he was able to get part of 
a car of ground limestone and applied it 
to four acres of land which he sowed to 
the new crop. The results were very 
satisfactory. 

Little by little, this farmer has learned 
the secret of growing valuable clover crops 
on his flat, sour soil. At first he used the 
crops for pasture, later for hay, and 
finally he began to grow seed for sale. 

Moreover, the hay and pasture from the 
sweet clover enable him to keep more live- 
stock. He now sells about forty hogs a 
year, and has a nice herd of purebred 
Holstein cows. The farm is yielding bet- 
ter and better crops from year to year, and 
the owner attributes his success mainly to 
sweet clover. There are thousands of farms 
in Southern Illinois that would profit if 
this farmer’s example were followed. 


> 


We Never Take a Dare 


One of Our Folks calls into quéstion some 
of the statements in Mr. Gregg’s article 
about Jacob MecQueen’s farm, and dares 
us to print his criticisms ‘with Mr. Mc- 
Queen’s answer. © Here they are: 

“There’s a story in the July number 
about McQueen in Cuyahoga county. He 
says his ground was so hard and rocky he 
could plow only two inches deep and 
nothing would grow, and yet on June 20 
he sowed soybeans and vetches and plowed 
them under in September. You probably 
did not have this verified, and you don’t 
want to be publishing as facts such absurd 
claims. You can’t expect people, who 
know something, to believe them and to 
continue losing their time reading such 
stuff. How much growth could be expected 
in ten or twelve weeks on such ground 
(lime and phosphate not applied till 
September), and how plow it under when 
only two inches can be turned?’ 

Since we try always to be fair, and to 
print only the truth, we submitted this 
criticism to Mr. McQueen. He comes 
back thus: 

“The spot alluded to was yellow clay. 
Cattle had been running over it for years. 
We put in tile drains and the land got 
very dry; and when we were ready to plow 
about June 15, we could not get the plow 
to stay in the ground. The ground was 
hard and full of stones, and so most of it 


























































































was not plowed more than two or three 
inches deep. 

“We had rain and put the disk-harrow 
on and prepared as good a seed-bed as 
possible. We sowed two bushels of soy- 
beans and one gallon of buckwheat to the 
acre. On this poor spot, beans and buck- 
wheat did not grow over two feet high, 
but we turned the growth under in Sep- 
tember. We had had plenty of rain and the 
ground was in fine condition for plowing. 
We did a good job of plowing and digging 
out stones, and have been giving liberal 
treatment since and have received good 
returns. You are at liberty to publish 
this or to come to the farm and invéstigate.”’ 





Plowing Under Clover 


Francis Rawle, who owns one of the best 
farms in the country, puts up to us the 
following interesting problem: 

“T have ten acres of excellent second- 
growth medium red clover and ten acres 
of alfalfa. I intend to plant corn on these 
two fields next May. I am concerned 
about the proper treatment. We have not, 
in this country, so far as I know, con- 
sidered the doss of nitrogen during the 
winter, and especially a~wet winter, and 
before the corn begins to use it in May, 
1921. 

“Therefore, if I plow the clover sod 
under now, I shall lose nitrogen in the 
next eight months. Would it be better to 
let the sod stand until April? But in that 
case I should have a mat of green and 
rotting stuff which might keep the soil 
moisture from the corn. Can I safely 
plow it all now and sow to rye to hold the 
nitrogen for the corn, perhaps pasturing 
the rye in the spring and certainly turning 
under the rye before it shall take up too 
much moisture in the spring?” 

To this we replied that we did not be- 
lieve the loss of nitrogen during the winter 
would be serious, and. we recommended 
that the land be plowed in the fall. 

It happens that for years Mr. Rawle has 
been in correspondence with Sir A. D. 
Hall, former director of the famous ex- 
periment station at Rothamstead, England. 
The problem above stated was also sub- 
mitted to this distinguished authority. 
His reply, kindly furnished by Mr. Rawle, 
was as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Rawle: I do not think you 
need anticipate any particular loss by 
plowing in the clover and alfalfa sod this 
fall before Indian corn next May. If you 
leave the sod to stand until April, it is 
doubtful whether the crop residues could 
rot down fast enough to feed the ensuing 
crop. Moreover, the land would be Jeft 
dangerously open and liable to drought. 

Of course, in writing this I can only speak 
of climatic conditions not unlike those 
prevailing in this country. With our rain- 
fall of from fifteen to twenty inches in the 
winter months, the risk of washing out is 
small. In fact, I have reason to suppose 
that the losses of nitrogen which do occur 
are not due to leaching, but to bacteriolog- 
ical evolution of nitrogen gas through the 
soils becoming completely water-logged 
for some space of time. Where water- 
logging is not to be apprehended I am 
sure it is safer to plow in the fall and in- 
sure a pretty complete decomposition be- 
fore sowing. 

“The practise is sometimes adopted of 
sowing a rapidly-growing crop like mustard 
immediately after harvest and plowing 
that in two or three months later. This 
certainly conserves some of the nitrates 
in the special case of rich cropped land 
subject to a considerable autumn rainfall. 

“A clover or alfalfa sod does not, how- 
ever, contain these soluble nitrates in any 
quantity, and they probably do not begin 
to form until the soil warms up again 
after the winter.” 


Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the “ Farm Doctor,” 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in these 
columns the treatment will be prem. Address 
Sick Farms Department, this 
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FREE 


To Farm Journal Readers 
This 176 Page Book on 
Farm Concreting 


| Read I This Allvestinngnei Through 
THEN MAIL THE COUPON 


Don’t miss this opportunity. 
Get this FREE book on concret- 
ing without fail if you are planning any con- 
crete work. It gives the “Know How” of using 
concrete; how to mix it, make forms, place it, rein- 
force it and how to prevent failures. Tells how to build 
floors, walls, roofs, tanks, ete. 176 pages—132 plans and 
illustrations. 


We give you this book absolutely FREE with no obligation to 
yourself. Send the Coupon TODAY. This offer will not appear again. 


S | E LDO CONCRETE 


MIXERS 


Stop backache. Stop mixing concrete with shovels. A Sheldon Concrete Mixer 
will save you the work, and time and money besides. It saves expensive labor. 
Pays for itself on the first job. Thirteen thousand farmers are using Sheldon today 
and are saving money on every bit of concrete they place. You need a Sheldon. 


Build Your Own Concrete improvements 


Build your own foundations, floors, walls, pits, feeding floors, 
silos, etc. Do the work yourself in spare time when fields are 
muddy. One man can operate a Sheldon easily. Don’t wait— 
the season is here—get our big catalog today. 


Lowest Price—Most Popular Mixer  ‘Gooscsmuctcrn 


Make no mistake. Buy the Sheldon—the old reliable Farm Plans for building your own 
Mixer. Built light and sturdy. Favorite size for farm work. Sheldon Iron and Stee 
Lowest price. Thirteen thousand satisfied farmers own puree. Tetermatios on & 
Sheldons. Costs only $16.80 for iron and steel parts if you -——— 
build the mixer yourself. $29.85 for complete mixers. See 


the catalog for complete information. 


no‘s' « Get Books FREE—Mail Coupon Today 


To get our new 176-page book on concreting and 48-page 
Catalog fill in the coupon and mail today. No con- 
ditions, no obligations. Absolutely FRE Plan those 
money saving improvements now. Mail the coupon. 
Sheldon Manufacturing Co. Get These 
Box 524, ae, Sets Ne 


a - Cunene bem, FREE Books 


Seattle and Loe Angeles 
RAY WORE eM AARNE RM RM MER eww ct me 


Sheldon Mfg. Co., Box 524, Nehawka, Nebr. 


Please send me the. free book on concreting and 
| your free concrete mixer catalog. 









































































j Are you intending to do any concreting?....... 
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FREE! 


Every farmer and orchardist should have a copy of this free 
1 book. Tells how, when and what to spray. 
a We'll gladly send a copy postpaid on request. 








; 7 HU ayers for every purpose. The 
Hudson Compressed essed Air at eg pie a a 

tank riveted like a steam boiler. This is the highest pressure compressed air 
poh r made. Throws better spray, does more work. One pumping will spray 
approximately 1 1000 hills of potegeds, yan te = omneS aeee Doe oes 
t mixtures, Can 4 Be extensi ying 

fruit trees. . eae describes the —— udson Line of Crop-Saving Sprayers. 



















TENTS Thirty-five P daageee experience. Send model 
or sketch as to patentability. 


“Inventors Guile ighest references and per- 
sonal ntion assure ie results. Franklin H. Hough, 
518 Washington Loan and Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





BI NEY Every owner buys 
PLR You ch: 
60; Fy 2 ai. Ee. ‘on orders dally 


AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO. Bee ST, East Orange, M. J. 
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Have Proved Their High Quality 


OU can be sure of getting real 
value when you buy prepared roof- 
ing if the name “‘Carey”’ is on the 


**A Roof for Every label. 


Building’ 


There are light, medium and 
heavy weights, and smooth surface and 
rough surface styles designed to meet 


every purpose. 


Every kind and weight of Carey Roof- 
ing has been tested out in actual service 
and has demonstrated that it is the 
longest wearing roofing obtainable for 


Write us for samples of 
Carey Roll Roofings, Carey 
Asfattslate Shingles, Carey 
Water-proof W allboard and 
Carey Roof Renewal Fibre 
Coating. Satisfy yourself 
of their value and buy them 
Z r local lumber and 
ing supply dealer. 


the price you pay. 


Cut or tear a sample of any Carey 
Roofing, or apply any other test you 
can think of in comparison with any 
other roofing of similar cost and you 
will satisfy yourself that it is the big- 
gest value. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


2 Anthony Wayne Ave. 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 





“Saves Enough Grain To 


Pay the Threshing Bill’ 


“Since putting on The Grain-Saving Wind Stacker we have threshed 
125,000 bu. of grain. We made many tests and think it safe to say that 





HE Grain-Saving Wind Stacker 

is used by threshermen, farmers 
and agricultural experiment stations 
throughout North America. It is NOT 
the ordinary stacker but the improved 
Wind Stacker with the grain trap 
which catches the grain and unthresh- 
ed heads that otherwise are wasted 
by the threshing machine—blown to 
the stack—due to faulty adjustments 
of sieves, impro est Bot of blast, 
excessive s variations, careless 


Indiana Manufacturing 








it saved from one to six per cent of the 
their entire threshing bill.” —H. T. & O 


The Grain-Saving Wind Stacker originated with the 
Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


it will save 
alls, Idaho. 


rr. Some farmers 
. Bornemann, Sioux 


feeding, unfavorable weather, etc. 
@ Leading manufacturers of thresh- 
ing machines in the United States and 
Canada have adopted this stacker. 
Many supply it exclusively. Others 
can aeaky it if you demand it, and 
insist upon having it. Specify The 
Grain-Saving Wind Stacker on the 
machine you buy or hire this year. 
Accept no other! Ask your dealer, or 
any of the well-known threshing ma- 
chine manufacturers or their agents. 





GRAIN SAVING Sucker 








How About Your Title ? 


By BERNARD G. BUTLER, Atty. 


UPPOSE you bought a farm on con- 

tract, with the payments spread out 
over a period of eight years, and, after 
paying the last instalment and receiving 
a warranty deed, found that there was an 
old mortgage outstanding against the 
property as shown by the official books of 
the county clerk? 

This is precisely what happened to a 
confiding farmer in Jefferson county, N. Y.; 
and it is not an unusual occurrence, for 
almost every lawyer knows of such cases. 

Such a thing can happen in the transfer 
of any real property, unless the purchaser 
demands and receives from the vendor an 
abstract of title or search. It can not 
happen if the abstract is produced and 
carefully examined by a competent lawyer. 

In the investigation of the case referred 
to, it transpired that the mortgage had in 
fact been paid off, but had not-been dis- 
charged of record. The purchaser might 
sometime have been involved in expensive 
and unpleasant litigation had it not been 
for the fortunate fact that he decided to 
acquire the adjoining farm.» Applying to 
his bank for a loan of a part of the pur- 
chase price, and offering a first mortgage 
on his farm for security, he was told by 
the banker that the loan would be advanced 
if the search proved a clear title to his farm. 
The search revealed an outstanding mort- 
gage granted twelve years previously by 
the vendor’s father. The mortgagee had 
in the meantime died, and the son was on 
the battle line somewhere in France. 

After almost endless delays and reels 
upon reels of legal red tape, the tangle 
was at last straightened out; but the delay 
was annoying and the proceedings cost 
the purchaser quite a lot of money. All 
the trouble could have been avoided if 
the search had accompanied the deed. 

A lawyer can see defects not visible to 
the man untrained in legal affairs. It’s 
his business to know, and he does. For 
instance, the abstract of title may show 
that Richard Roe had one time deeded 
the property to John Doe. Was Richard 
Ree at the time of making the transfer 
married or single? If he had a wife and 
she is still living she had and still has a 
dower interest in the property. If Richard 
Roe had divorced his wife, then her 
dower rights were extinguished. If he was 
unmarried, this fact should be established 
by affidavits of members of his family.or 
other persons whe knew him intimately. 
Again, a search often discloses a judgment 
filed against a former owner. If one exists 
it constitutes a valid lien against the 
property. @ 

There is only one sure way to know that 
your title is clear; insist upon- a search 
brought down to -the precise date of 
transfer and then have that search ex- 
amined by your own lawyer. 


— << —— 


Big wheat yields: Clarence Shoger, 
Naperville, Ill, reports a yield of fifty- 
two bushels an acre as an average for 
sixteen acres of Turkey Red winter 
wheat. Bert Jergensen, Naperville, IIL, 
reports an average of fifty bushels an acre 
from eleven and one-half acres of Turkey 
Red, a portion of this acreage yielding 
sixty bushels an acre. A large number 


of Illinois farmers have reported forty 
bushels an acre. 





“Say! Talk about your big guns !” 
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How To Buy a Motor-Truck 


Continued from page 53 


lumber, coal, supplies, etc. If you raise 
hogs, sheep, fruit or whatever it may be, the 
tonnage is just as easily figured out. 

At any rate we have 150 tons of crops to 
move. All your neighbors have crops that 
must also be moved in a hurry, about the 
same time you must move yours in a hurry. 
Giving the horse all his just dues, and no one 
likes to look at a good horse better than I do, 
we must all admit that the horse is no hurry- 
up method of transportation on the farm. 

One hundred <8 § fifty tons of crops to be 
moved! Some from the fields to the elevator 
or shipping point and some to the barn; say 
100 tons to market and fifty to the barn. 
This is fifty loads for a three-ton truck, sixty 
for a two and one-half tonne, seventy-five 
for a two-tonner, 100 for a ton-and-a-half 
truck, and 150 for a one-ton truck. You can 
tell from your item on neighbor help and tLe 
number of horses and wagons you own and 
use, how many horses and wagons it takes to 
move 150 tons. 

Under size of the farm, I have mentioned 
bridges and barns. Are the bridges strong 
enough to support a motor-truck loaded? Is 
your barn such that a motor-truck can enter 
it easily? Will the barn floor hold it up, and 
can the truck pass on through the barn? 

3. Distances:. You will see at once that 
distance is closely located to location and 
that we have concluded from location that 
there are certain limits beyond which a horse 
can not go quickly and profitably with a 
heavy load. Distance has another bearing 
on the farm hauling time. What is the haul- 
ing time by horses to point where you now 
market your crops and to which all your 
neighbors must haul when helping you at 
harvest time? 

If a motor-truck will save the time of all 
your neighbor help, and their horses and your 
horses on the road and on the farm just one 
day—what about that? One day often is the 
dividing line between success and failure of the 
year’s -most important crops. Farming is a 
business depending more or less on the weather. 

I know of a potato farmer up in Maine who 
proved this to his own satisfaction. He had 
an immense crop of potatoes, but not enough 
horses to move them. A motor-truck sales- 
man who knew how to sell trucks on the 
survey and analysis method showed him how 
ohe truck would solve his problem and save 
his potatoes. The farmer was skeptical, but 
the salesman’s arguments--and conclusions 
seemed to be correct. The farmer bought the 
truck—and saved his potatoes. 

The truck is a wonderful time and labor 
saver. I could state that over and over again, 
because I know it to be true from the evidence 
of dozens of farmers. The Farm Journal has 
been telling you the same things in its truck 
articles, but you will never realize the force 
of its arguments until you own a truck of your 
own and prove it to yourself—that is always 
providing you can prove first that you should 
have a truck at all. 

Roads: What conclusions do you set 
down from your notation on roads? Are your 
roads such that a motor-truck can go over 
them—a solid-tired truck and a pneumatic- 
tired one? Spring and fall are nearly always 
rainy and dirt roads, as a rule, are A 
pneumatic-tired truck will go where a solid- 
tired truck can not move, but the question 
arises whether you can get all your stuff to 
market while the roads are good. But if you 
buy a solid-tired truck you must again con- 
sider the element of lessened speed and in- 
ability to reach points outside of the fifty- 


‘ mile circle on your location map. 


If you are on a hard road, and near a town 
where you can market to the best advan- 
tage, a solid-tired truck may serve you as 
well as a pneumatic-tired one. This 
brings up the question of hauling on the farm. 
Will the solid-tired truck be able to travel 
over the fields, or will a pneumatic-tired one 
be necessary for that part of the farm work? 
By farm work I wish to include planting as 
well as hi time. 

5. Neighbor help: conclusions: I am going 
to make here a most ‘extraordinary am ge 
It is this: Every one, farmers included, 
under a moral obligation not to call on his 
neighbor for help any more than is necessary. 
Time is so valuable and labor is so scarce on 
the farm today that almost every farmer has 


all he can do to his farm going. 

PP ace a is eee and — 
spirit of cooperation, and a one it is. 

We have cooperatively owned tractor and 

the comment motor-truck and I be- 

lieve by method every farmer is 


Continued on page 84 
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MIRROLAC i 


STAINS IN VARNISH 
NATURAL VARNISHES 
AND ENAMELS 


Why not bring out 
the hidden beauties 
of your home? 


H4s long association 


with your rooms and 
























































| i furniture blinded you to 
; | | their decorative possi- 
| . | i} Ml bilities ? 
} 
Tie ss) (2 ij Those scratched chairs; 





<\ > | ‘ ‘| that marred floor; those 





Hh yj stained and. scraped 

3 4} panels,—all can be made 

y i just as attractive as those 

ZY ! in your neighbor’s newly 
S furnished house. 


Shabby surfaces can be 

brought back to their 
e original beauty by the 

: use of Devoe Mirrolac. 
Easily applied; lustrous 


and durable. 








S DEVOE PRODUCTS are time- 
tested and proven,—backed 
by 166 years’ experience of 
the oldest paint manufac- 
turing concern in the U.S. ~ 
Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 
in your community 





Sinciestaisiiail i 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York a Varnishes, Stains, , Chicago 


y Insect 
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This European airplane has skis instead of wheels to enable it to start from and land on 
snow. This is the type of plane that has made many successful flights over the Alps. 
Compare the size of this plane with the big automobile standing under its wing. ft 

only a question of time when journeys by airplane will be as popular and safe as an 
ocean voyage is today. Have you had an airplane ride? What were your sensations? 





The children of the Cone Zone at Panama, in token 
of their love for the late Theodore Roosevelt, are 
sending a boulder to be placed near his grave at Oyster 
Bay. The girls shown are twins, and the boulder is from 
the spot where Roosevelt delivered an address in 1906 











Pictur 
Yes, this is a carpenter and he is building a roof. It happens to be in far-off Sumatra, 


bd e where snowstorms are scarce and the high cost of clothing not worth bothering about. 
IC in S A Sumatra roof must be made very carefully and the carpenters are skilled workmen. 
They make the roofs water tight and heat resisting, which we imagine is very needful. 

There are many kinds of roofs. We wonder what kind you have found to be the best? 


for ) T 
Our Folks 

















erred 





Moving day for the big Adjutant Crane. Mr. Crane It was also moving day for the famous 
is a tough bird; he dislikes to be touched, and when Plymouth Rock. It was moved to a 
he is moved there is always more or less trouble for new foundation just before the three 
the mover. This is the kéeper at the Franklin Park hundredth anniversary of the landing 

0, Boston. He has scars to show after the moving of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass. 





sa ce ies CO 








is huge .¥ dirigible balloon, oy by Mr. Nobile and mogeutiy is is the kind ‘of garden hat that our 
States. It has many new dirigible is caperee 2 girls will wear this summer. Friend Wife 
i tus has been grea: bf le Ditaiies saved a big says that ‘t's made of orchid -colored 
to prevent wars in future. Let us hope so, anyway prices hpanertynornarnd 
All pictures copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 

























M.G. STONEMAN 
Founder in 1848 


For many 
Cement has 


To End You 
Root Troubles 


To every man who has a roof over his head and over his 
property this advertisement is of vital importance. It pre- f 
sents to him in Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement the opportunity to transform 
his old, leaky, down-and-out roof into a new roof, a handsome roof—an almost eternal roof 
— at avery low cost. It shows him how to keep in his own pocket the big money he would 
ordinarily spend for costly roofing materials and high- 
priced skilled labor. : 

any Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof 
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n a local proposition. On the homes, 


farms and estates in and around Albany it has been severely and thoroughly tried 


by fire, sun, storm and time. 


It has never been found wanting. We are now ready 


to nationalize our product; to give to the whole country the benefit of its superior 


service and its remarkably low cost. 


Country Gentleman 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Asbestos Roof Cement 
10 Year Money-Back Bond 


Made entirely of ingredients created by 
Nature. Has an affinity for iron, steel, tin, 
wood, cement, gravel and all other roofing and 
building materjals. Preserves indefinitely the 
life and wear of nearly everything it touches. 
It is Fire-Resistant, Water-Proof, Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof, Storm-Proof, Wear-Proof, Rot- 
Proof, Rust-Proof, Rodent-Proof, Elastic and 
Everlasting. “A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 

It comes in both Liquid and Plastic forms. 
The Liquid Form is a combination roof-paint 





and roofing-material that penetrates into, and 
seals forever all holes, cracks, breaks and 
leaks, It is applied with a brush. “A Dab 
Saves a Dollar.” The Plastic Form is used to 
seal big holes and breaks. ‘A Dab Saves a 
Dollar.” 

When used together the two forms make a 
combinationthat willend all yourroof troubles. 
The cost is so low that. it is out of all propor- 
tion to the perfect and permanent results it 
gives. ‘A Dab Saves a Dollar.” 


A Thousand Money-Saving Uses 


Country Gentleman Asbestos Roof Cement 
preserves the life of boilers, bridges, pipes, 
tanks, poles, gutters, fire-escapes, ventilators, 
gratings, railings and fence-posts. Is a strong 
binder on all kinds of cement and concrete 


work. Instantly seals holes in mesh wire, 
metals, ete. Has a thousand’ money-saving, 
time-saving, labor-saving uses on farm and 
estate. Used by roofers as a tough and elas- 
tic preparation for flashings. 


Save Money-Make Money 





FREE 


We want to secure instantly 
a nation-wide interest in Coun- 
try Gentleman Asbestos Roof 


| Don’t spend any 

money for new 
roofs orfor repairs 
until you give us 
the chance to 


Cement. We know that every prove the meritsof 
trial order will make a per- Country Gentle- 
manent customer for our prod- man Asb estosRoof 


uct. We know that every cus- 
tomer will just have to tell his 
satisfaction to his friends, and 
so make other customers for us. 


Cement. Learn 
how it makes the 
ideal roof for resi- 


To secure quick action, we are 

making it Profitable for You to” de —e Pi ns vm 

Be Prompt. We are giving Free ? h , 

to those order early from § Poultry - house, 
silo, ete. Learn 


10 to 25 pounds, Plastic Form, 


ry 
Roof Cement and also a Coun- 
try Gentleman Special Roof- 
Paint Brush. Our cireular 
gives full particulars of the 
Gift offer. 





how by simply 
spreading it over 
an old, badly- 
worn roof you can 
et a new and 
andsome roof at 











M. G. STONEMAN & SON 
8 The Plaza, Albany, N. Y. 





Order by Mail Write Today for Particulars 


a saving of hundreds of dollars. Learn how easily, 
cheaply and thoroughly you can repair the leakiest 
roof, even during a storm. 

Read our Money-Back Bond. Learn how you 
are protected to the utmost; how you get your 
money back without quibble, question or formality 
if Country Gentleman Asbes- 
tos Roof Cement fails you in 
any way within 10 years. 


For your protection—to FREE Brush a Offer. * 
assure you, and us, that you a Camas “ gaae seas : 
get the genuine product and gas a8 
that it reaches you pure and saae® e SON os 
unadulterated—and also to ™ STON & Nn. ¥ a 
save you the middieman’s @ wy, G. 1222, Albany: n Country s 
profit—Country Gentleman g g The P special Offer wis inquiry 
Asbestos Roof Cement can be ob- once your P Cement. 1 te 
tained only through us, by mail. @ 474; me a OF tog Roof \ thi P 
It is not sold in stores. B Gentleman Asbe* ne to buy 7 

Write today for full particulars, en not opligate 
prices and details of our ‘Free’ @ does vainly 
offer, Use the Coupon, ae very P —_eninnesssninnane 
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Send Coupon Today for Full Particulars and our 
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Stee 





© 1921, Simmons Company 





The “SHERATON” 


Design 19%67—in Twin Pair 
2 
HIS is one of the 


One Sleeps so much Better 


ESTFUL sleep depends very largely on inducing every 
PERIOD R nerve and muscle to relax. 





DESIGNS 

; ao Get Simmons Beds in place of your creaky old beds. It 
exclusive with Simmons : . : 
Metal Beds. will make all the difference in the world! 


Your choice of satiny Simmons Beds are noiseless, firm and steady—designed and 
Ivory White and beautiful produced by the recognized authority on beds built for sleep. 


D ive Colors. P P ° P 
eee te i Nearly everyone these days is putting Twin Beds into 
ote the Square Stee rooms shared by two persons. One sleeper does not dis- 


Tubing — an _ exclusive 2 = 
Sac Specialty — turb the other or communicate colds or other infections. 


and the Simmons Pressed 
Steel Corner Locks — firm, 
four-square, noiseless. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON SLEEP! — Write us for ‘“‘What Leading 
Medical Journals and Health Magazines Say about Separate 
Beds and Sound Sleep,’’ and “Yours for a Perfect Night’s Rest.”’ 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 

















ASK YOUR DEALER for Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs and Day Beds— 
and Simmons Springs, in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds 


MONS 


Built for Sleep 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











When To Send for the Doctor —.y mrs. ALDEN CARVER NAUD 


ing of a physician is a necessity; but 

oftentimes a physician is called from 
force of habit, and hypochondriacs seek a 
doctor for no apparent reason whatever. 
Many small ailments can be overcome by 
means of diet, rest, or simple home reme- 
dies; but the practical and sensible person 
realizes the inability of a novice to cope 
with many of the ills common to mankind. 

“We haven’t consulted a doctor for 
nearly ten years,’ was the proud boast of 
a@ man in whose’ home we found ourselves 
recently. Meanwhile, his near-sighted 
wife rocked a peevish, fretful baby. 

“What is the matter with the little fel- 
low?” we inquired. 

“T don’t know,” answered the mother. 
*‘He has never been very well. Sometimes 
I think one thing is the matter, and some- 
times another. I suppose he will outgrow 
the trouble after a while.” 

A small girl ran into the room and 
climbed upon her father’s knee. Her 
breathing was difficult and seemed re- 
stricted. Her general appearance bespoke 
the presence of adenoids. We said noth- 
ing. What was the use? What was there 
to say to a man who boasted that he con- 
sulted no doctor, while the condition of his 
baby boy and his little daughter pleaded 
for attention, to say nothing of the assis- 
tance an oculist could have rendered his 


[: innumerable instances the summon- 


near-sighted wife. Any one with even” 


average intelligence would realize that, for 
this particular family, medical aid was 
imperative. 

Although the habit of summoning a 
physician for trivial excuses is unpardon- 
able, to postpone the securing of necessary 
medical aid isdangerous. Offensive breath, 
persistent eruptions of the skin, loss of ap- 
petite, insomnia, or cohstant drowsiness 
are symptoms which may or may not be- 
token serious disorders, and when they are 
present it is advisable to consult the family 
doctor before serious complications set in. 
Nor should enlarged tonsils, carbuncles, 
suspicious growths, and other abnormal 
conditions be overlooked. 

The general health requires the teeth to 
be kept in order.” The almost unendurable 
suffering caused, by toothache is often fol- 
lowed by serious conditions, which might 





be avoided if the teeth were kept in good 
condition. 

Inconvenience and pain are often ex- 
perienced by those who neglect the eyes. 
When it is understood that the difficulty 
is due to overwork, poor light, or a natural 
weakness, the individual can sometimes 
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| Little self-denials, little honesties, || 
j little passing words of sympathy, 
little nameless acts of kindness, 
little silent victoriesover favourite 4% 
temptation—these are the silent 
threads of gold which, when 
woven together, gleam out so 
4 brightly in the pattern of life that 
| God approves. Canon Farrar. 
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remedy the defect by observing customary 
precautions and if possible rectifying the 
cause. But generally speaking, whenever 
there is optical trouble of any sort, even of 
the slightest degree, it is wiser to consult a 
competent oculist. 

Surgical cases demand competent aid. 
A broken bone, a bad sprain, a severe 
wound, wounds from firearms, severe burns 
and hernia are but a few of many serious 
troubles that require the services of a 
physician. s# 

If any one has taken poison—either ac- 
cidentally or with suicidal intent—it is im- 
perative to summon a physician while 
“first aid’ is being administered. The 
same is true in cases of apparent drowning, 
asphyxiation, electric shock and sunstroke, 
and of contagious diseases, fevers, extreme 
vertigo and other alarming symptoms. 

Whether or not medical aid should be 
summoned for a person who has fainted 
depends altogether upon the patient and 
the attending circumstances. If the per- 
son is in the habit of fainting, from any 
trivial or particular cause, the members of 
the family should learn to be equal to the 
occasion. But in exceptional cases, or 
where a patient faints under peculiar 
conditions, the wiser course would be to 
place the case in the hands of a capable 
physician. 

Having decided just when a physician 
should be summoned, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to decide upon the person to be called 





Copyright, 1903, by Waldon Fawcett 


Here are specimens of the famous set of cut glass which Mrs. Harding will find 
in the White House. The set cost $6,000 and numbers 526 pieces; each of which [ 
is engraved with the coat of arms of the United States 





in. It is always safe to send for the doctor 
in whom the patient is known to have the 
most confidence. When this is not feasible, 
the doctor who is known to have performed 
successfully the work which will be re- 
quired of him should be called upon. When 
once a case is surrendered to a doctor, fol- 
low his instructions to the letter. 

Avoid quacks, cure-all remedies and 
men who run to hobbies or fads. Never 
attempt a fad cure, unless it is positively ~ 
known that it is impossible for any harm 
to result. 

Common sense must dictate when it is 
best to summon a physician}; and if people 
can keep themselves from becoming hys- 
terical or unduly alarmed there will be 
fewer superfluous calls to occupy the 
physician’s time and attention, 





Teaching Good Citizenship 
By MYRTLE J. TRACHSEL 


Here and there we find schools where 
the pupils govern themselves and thus 
learn the meaning of the words “good 
citizenship.’”” When he was Governor of 
Cuba, General Leonard Wood introduced 
the school republic idea into the schools 
of the Island. There are school repub- 
lics in Alaska, Japan, South America and 
Hawaii; yet few of our own schools have 
investigated the subject. 

We do not expect our children to become 
good musicians or even good ball players 
without practise. Neither should we ex- 
pect them to grow into good citizens with- 
out a working knowledge of what good 
citizenship means. When boys and girls 
see that they are responsible for the welfare 
and good name of their school, just as each 
citizen of the United States is responsible 
for the welfare and good name of his na- 
tion, disorder in that school will no longer 
exist. 

There are several forms of government 
in school republics. The best one for small 
schools is modeled after the plan of city 
government. The pupils elect a mayor, a 
policeman and a judge for a certain period. 
Then they talk over the things they should 
not do and make their laws accordingly, 
letting the majority rule. In these laws, 
they cover such things as keeping the 
walls clean, behavior on the playground, 
and neatness of person and of desks. In 
some schools the pupils take up such mat- 
ters as cheating and telling untruths. They 
frequently, it is true, make more rules than 
the teacher would have made; but keeping. 
their own rules is no hardship, and each 
pupil is anxious to do his part toward 
upholding the good name of the school. 

When the policeman finds a citizen 
breaking a law he warns him and that 
usually ends the matter. Should the law- 
breaker persist, he is brought before the 
judge, witnesses are produced, the case is 
heard and the offender pronounced “guilty” 
or “not guilty.” 

The punishment varies according to the 


- geriousness of the misdeed. Sometimes 


Continued on page 73 
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Work That’s Play 
—Good Profits 
Guaranteed 
(No Previous ExPerigENce Necessary) 


Take up the craft of modern knitting. It 
is far more interesting than wishing; and 
it realizes wishes—it provides light, 
easy home occupation that means 
the additional dollars of income. 


KNIT ALL-WEAR FOR US 


All-wear is our standard brand of woolen 
half-hose. Thousands of users of the 
Gearhart Family Kmitter are specializing 
on All-wear under our attractive Profits 
Guarantee. 


PROPOSITION IS JUST THIS 


You do the knitting we furnish the yarn 
and do the selling—and pay you an 
attractive (guaranteed) rate per 
dozen pair of hose for the knitting alone, 
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Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 


Dept. F J 715 Clearfield, Pa. | 


For the Symphonola 
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St. Patrick’s Day Social —»y aunt Harrier 


HAT should we wear, what should 

we do, and how can we decorate 

the table for a St. Patrick’s Day 
social? The Juniors. 

The girls could wear white dresses with 
necklaces and head bands made of green 
paper shamrocks. The boys could wear green 
neckties and pin shamrocks on the left lapels 
of their coats. Appropriate table decorations 
are shown in the illustration. Festoons-of 
green cheese-cloth or crépe paper can be used 
on the walls and in doorways. 

You can play charades representing Irish 
cities. Dublin (dub-lin), Belfast (belle-fast), 
Cork, Galway (“ gal’’-weigh), Kildare (kill- 
dare). Carlow (car-!ow), Tipperary (tip-pur- 
rare-e), Limerick (limb-myrrh-rick), Kilkenny 
(kill - ken-knee)are geographical names which 
will lend themselves to this purpose. 

Of course, you'll have a potato race. Fol- 
lowing this, distribute paper and pencils and 
see who can, in 
five minutes, 


regulation or control. This is due largely to 
the wide use that is made of them for = = len 
and recreation, also to the extent of their 
operations—from the most populous city to 
the most remote rural home—and, in many 
of the states, the lack of laws, aimed at the 
control of motor vehicles when used for im- 
moral purposes. 

It is because of these conditions that your 
conduct is criticized; and in sections having 
laws which affect the use of motor-cars for 
social purposes, loiterers in cars which are 
standing still must give satisfactory explana- 
tions or be subject to arrest. Young people 
resent these infringements on what they call 
their ‘‘rights,’’ but individuals must conform 
to the laws which are needed to control the 
masses. A girl’s repiitation is a delicate 
thing, so easily destroyed that a word or 
look may make or mar it. So it is not only 
necessary to avoid evil, but it is also neces- 
sary to avoid the appearance of evil. 





form the largest 
number of words 
from the word 
‘“‘potato.”’ Then 
fasten a large 
sheet of paper on 
the wall, blind- 
fold the guests 
one at a time, 
and have each 
one endeavor to 
draw a pig upor 
the paper, using 
the left hand 





bers will be part- 
ners. The follow- 
ing menu, writ- 
ten on the cards 
in green ink, will 
mystify the guests and add to the gaiety of 
the occasion : 

Toll from “‘the gintleman as pays the rint”’ 

Murphy salad 
Shillalahs Tay 
Irish peat 








St. Patrick’s Day table decorations include a shamrock center- 
piece and candle shades, made of green crépe paper, and a 
hanging border of gaily printed crépe paper 
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Can you give suggestions for a sock social? 
Ladies’ Aid. 

Collect discarded silk stockings and gloves. 

From the unworn parts make little socks, 

with a drawstring of heavy thread run through 

the top. Fasten the socks to cards on which 















Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany— 
Handsomely finished. Compare tone, construction, price, 
terms, with higher priced phonographs. See the saving. 


When served, these mysterious dishes are _ the following verse is printed: 


found to be hot bacon sandwiches, potato This little sock we give to you 































































ears e 
for the beautiful Period 
Model here shown. 18 mos. 
—2 yrs. on other popular 
models. Convenient month- 
ly payments. Enjoy your 
Symphonola while paying. 

lays Records 

Using steel needles, as Sym- 
honola, Victor, Columbia, 
“emerson, without expensive 
extra attachments; Pathe 
or Edison Records with 
sapphire or diamond points. 
Records 70c d 
Symphonola Records play- 
able on any phonograph. 
Contain best of music. Get 
our latest Record list, and 
save money. 
Beautiful Book FREE 
Illustrates Symphonolas in 
natural colors, Full de- 
tails, prices, terms, con- 
struction. A postal quick- 











salad garnished with parsley, doughnuts 
cut to represent clubs, tea and fudge. 


I go motor riding at night with a young 
man who is employed during the day, and 
am criticized because we do not enter the 
house immediately on our return but sit in 
the car and talk. Do you think that is 
fair? Reproved. 

The automobile has brought about some 
entirely new and some most perplexing prob- 
lems in social welfare, and it is necessary for 
both young people and their parents to know 
the nature of these problems. 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
tells us that there are two conditions under- 
lying the automobile menace, which make it 
especially serious in its effect on society. The 
first is the ignorance on the part of the public, 
parents in particular, of the moral and social 
dangers afforded by motor-cars, as well as the 
extensive use that is being made of them for 
immoral purposes. The result is that young 
people of respectable families, not only in the 
cities, but in the country and small towns, 
are becoming the chief offenders. The down- 
fall of many a young girl dates from her un- 
chaperoned motor-car rides at night. The 
second is the ease with which automobiles 
are able to evade measures designed for their 


Is not for you to wear; 
Please multiply your age by two 
And place therein with care, 

In coins which we call cents, 

Just twice the number that you are 

(We hope it is immense). 

So if your years are twenty 

You owe us forty, see? 

Which dropped into the little sock 

Will fill our hearts with glee. 

So don’t forget the place and date— 

We'll answer when you knock, 

And welcome you with open arms, 

At half-past seven o’clock! 

P.S. If you can not come, send your sock 
anyway. 

On the night of the entertainment, these 
socks, with the money which has been placed 
in them, are brought (or sent) and deposited 
in a large bowl near the door. Have an enter- 
tainment or short play, seil simple refresh- 
ments and home-made candy. 





Aunt HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number 6f people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send-a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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There is a Saving This 
Spring of $50. for 
You on Your 
Family’s 
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UT of the “NATIONAL” Style Book steps the woman 

made beautiful by Fashion. From Fifth Avenue Hat, 
to “NATIONAL” Dress, and Coat or Suit, even to the 
Shoes, there is the beauty and charm called Style. 


And, best of all, that Woman of Style may just as 


well be you. 
Your “NATIONAL” Style 
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NATIONAL CLOAK 6 SUIT C0. 
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MARCH, 1921 


This Style Booki is Yours —FREE ! 


Che “NatIonav’ Policy 
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All-Silk Taffeta Dresses 

Last Spring’s Prices were 

All-Siik Georgette Waists 
Last sing s Prices were 5 

Waists of the tylish Cotton Fabrics. ..from 984 to $2.98 
ing’s Prices were $1 
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Always to Please 
the Customer 


Uy, Your ir Money 
Back 
if You 
Z Want 
It 
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Here Are the Prices for Spring 


Hede ane tbensiee from $11.66 to $25.98 
eaktheanee from $21.98 to $54.50 
cinh Opens ee wes from $2.96 to $9.98 


Last 
Men’s Ali-Wool Worsted or Cassimere Suits 


Book—and one copy IS 


erything need ring Last Pric 
YOURS free—shows ev ed to b o Boys’ All- soe tae 7 Sizes . it to 18 years 


all that style can give. 


For men who believe that appearance is desirable and ser- 
vice essential, there are suits and overcoats and shirts and 
shoes—everything of quality for men. 


For young Misses of fashion, 
there ‘are dresses and coats and 
hats with the charm of youth. 
For young men and boys, every- 
thing in clothes of quality. For 
the whole family, everything 
the best New York Style. But 
there is more—far more. 


A $50.00 Saving on Your 
Family’s Needs 

This very Spring there is a big 
saving on your family’s needs. 
There is a double saving—for 
were of “NATIONAL” Quality 
@n economy, and 

there i 4 a $59.00 saving in price 





If You Live in One of the States 
listed below write to our Kansas City house for your copy 
of the “NATIONAL” Style Book. The Kansas City 
Style Book is exactly the same as the New York Book— 
the same New York styles—the same New York qualities 
—the same New York prices. The only difference is, 
that Kansas City being nearer to you, you will get 


your orders 
Nebraska Colorado Leuisiana 
Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
Missouri Arizona Utah 
Texas Arkansas Nevada 
Washington Oregon California 


National Cloak & Suit Company 








5429 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


If You Live in Any Other State Than Those 
Listed A » Write to 


National Cloak and Suit Company, 296 West 24th Street, Mew York 





from $19.98 to $34.98 


idivepewee from $29.50 to $59.50 


from $7.98 to $13.98 


Last Spring’s Prices were .-.+........ from $16.50 to $21.50 


But your Style Book tells the whole story of lower prices 
—gives you in detail the saving that may as well be yours. 


authoritative “NATIONAL” 
Style, all the delight and satis- 
faction to be had in apparel of 
“NATIONAL” Quality, and you 
secure besides a saving in cash 
of at least $50.00. 
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Furnish Your Home 
for 20c a Day 


Now you may furnish one room, or a whole 
home on the most convenient terms imag- 
inable, Take 18 months to pay for Furnish- 
ings bought on this new Factory-to-Fam- 
ily Plan, Payments as low as 20c a day. 


1000 Larkin Home Furnishings 
on Easy Monthly Payments 


Compare quality and price of Larkin Fur- 
nishings with those offered by others. Our 
quality is the highest. Our low Factory-to- 
Family prices will save you many 
dotere,__Betwe baying 

— your rnishings is 
season learn about this 






offer. 

This Big 128-Page 
Book FREE 
Larkin Book of Better Homes 
will help thousands this season 
to ‘‘Better Homes.”’ Your copy 
sent FREE now for the asking. 














BREEN Bax Z| Larkis Cay Inc. 
Rees = Deck FFI-321, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOW! Sav | 


Buy Direct-From-Our-Factory and 
you will find it easier to solve High- 
Cost-of-Living problems. We can 


gave you money on that paren Dive 
boo] urnace—Combination 
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Patterns and Suggestions for Spring Sewing 


color, but should be chosen with care 

as it is not generally becoming. The 
soft gray seen on a dove’s breast is the 
most pleasing of the light shades, but a 
blue-gray is rather hard in effect. Gray- 
haired women look well in grays obtained 
by combining black and white threads. 

The attractive dress shown in No. 3498 
is made of soft gray satin embroidered in 
heavy floss of the same shade. A black 
satin dress with embroidery outlined with 
- beads would be charming. Cotton and 
inen fabrics could be used also. 

A simple but pleasing dress to be made of 
foulard, taffeta, serge, percale or gingham 
is shown in No. 3094, while an easy-to- 
iron apron is shown in No. 3497. 

Every woman needs a negligee or 
kimono, and in No. 3508 we show one in 
slip-on style which could be opened down 
the front if desired. In that case, finish 
the front edges with a facing. Silks, printed 
or Japanese cotton crépe, flannel or voile 
are all used for this model. 

The envelope chemise in No. 3525, and 
the camisole in No. 3507 are excellent 
models which can be developed in wash 
satin, ecrépe de Chine, batiste or cambric, 
with lace or embroidery for trimming. 

Growing girls will like the dress shown 
in No. 3506, made of figured voile with a 


(Ge bids fair to be a popular spring 











3497. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: small, 32-34 ; me- 
dium, 36-88 ; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46, 
inches bust measure. 

3505. Setof Short Clothes. 4 sizes: 6 months to 
1 year; 2, 3and 4 years, 

3503. Boys’ Suit. 5 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 years. 

3094. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3526. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

3498. Ladies’ One-Piece Dress. 7 sizes: 84, 36, 38, 
40, ae 4A, 46 inches bust measure. 





guimpe of batiste. The guimpe may be 
embroidered in French knots in colors 
matching the voile. Japanese crépe, ging- 
ham, chambrayor percale could also be used. 

A serviceable dress of checked gingham 
is shown in No. 3526; the collar, belt and 
pocket flaps are made of white linene. The 
dress could be made of tan or white linen, 
white jean, or of serge, tricotine or poplin. 

Play dress No. 2969 is so popular that 
we show it again. The bunnies on the 
pockets make this dress a favorite for 
Easter. It would make an ideal gift. The 
dress is made of chambray. The bun- 
nies, made of a contrasting color, are 
appliqued to the pockets, the eyes and 
whiskers of the bunnies being embroidered. 

A practical outfit for wee folks is pictured 
in No. 3505. The set includes drawers 
petticoat and dress. The drawers and 

tticoat can be made of longcloth, cam- 

ric, muslin or flannel, and trimmed with 
embroidery, torchon or crocheted lace. The 
dress is made of nainsook, batiste, lawn or 
chambray. The embroidery on the dress 
shows a waved line done in brier-stitching, 
and flowers formed by French knots. 

An attractive suit for small boys is 
pictured in No. 3503. The blouse has a 
vest and closes at the side. The collar, 
cuffs and trimming bands are of a con- 
trasting color. 














2969. Children’s Play Dress. 5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 


years. 

3507. Ladies’ Camisole. 4 sizes: small 32-84; me- 
dium 36-88; large 40-42; extra large 44-46 
inches bust measure. 

3525. Ladies’ Envelope Chemise. 4 sizes: small 
82-84; medium 386-38; large 40-42, extra 

large 44-46 inches bust measure. ; 

3508. Ladies’ Negligee. 4sizes: small 32-84; me- 
dium 386-38; large 40-42; extra large 44-46 
inches bust measure. 


3506. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 








The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1921 Spring and Summer Catalog, 
containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 


_ Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila, Pa. Adv. 
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A Chautauqua Course 
in One Evening 


VA REN the young people’s society of 

our church decided to give an enter- 
tainment that was to be different from any 
given before, the young people felt that 
one point of difference must lie in the use 
they would make_of the members. Too 
often entertainments afford opportunity 
only to a favored few, who are either bored 
or flattered by being called upon so fre- 
quently. And all the while, latent talent is 


wasted and worthy people are overlooked. | 
Our town had lately had a ten days’ | 


Chautaugua and this probably suggested 
the ‘Miniature Chautauqua which ontr 
young people eventually produced. The 
program-was so arranged that each part 
represented one evening in the regular 
Chautauqua program. The various ‘“eve- 
nings’’ were announced on the programs, 
the printing of which had been made pos- 
sible by the advertising which we solicited. 

The opening number was called ‘“‘Thurs- 
day” and was entirely musical. We have 
some fine musicians in the community and 
their contribution included a piano duet, 
a vocal solo and a male quartette. 

The next number, “Friday,”’ was ealled 
a “Humorous Evening,’ and was presented 
in the form of a talk by one of our boys. 


- The talk consisted, in part, of very funny, 


very good-natured hits and localisms, and 
received great applause. 

“Saturday”. was devoted to a short 
lecture on “The Farmers of the Future,” 
presented by one of our married members, 
the happy father of a year-old boy. , 

A sacred concert occupied the time 
given to ‘“‘Sunday”’ evening, the numbers 
including a quartette and several well- 
rendered choruses. 

The boys who had attended State 
College prepared a Seientific evening for 
“Monday,” presenting simple experiments, 
some of them real and some faked, but 
al] interesting to every one. 

“Tuesday” evening meant a travelogue, 
prepared by one of our boys who had been 
in the service and who was able to tell in 
an interesting way. of his experiences in 
foreign lands. Had we owned a lantern, 
we could have obtained lantern slides 
showing pictures of most of the places 
described, but a lantern is one of the 
objects for which we are working. 

he program wound up with ‘Wed- 
nesday,” or in other words with a minstrel 
show in which all those who did not get 
into the other numbers were able to take 
part. The make-up and the costumes 
were all we could wish for; and the jokes 
presented by the interlocutor and the end 
men, the negro melodies (both old and 
new), and the combination of pantomie 
with well-known songs, made this part of 
the program a complete success. 

A parody on “John Brown’s Body” was 
the first of the minstrel songs: e used 


‘the words “John Brown’s baby has a cold 


upon its chest” for the first three lines 
“and they rubbed it with camphorated 
oil”’ for the last line. The minstrels sang it 
through the first time; in the second stanza 
they omitted the word “baby” and went 
through the motions of ioebilie a baby 
instead. In the third stanza they omitted 
the word “cold” and coughed or sneezed 
instead. In the fourth stanza, the word 
“chest”? was left out, and the singers 


% slapped themselves upon the chest. In the 
' last stanza the word “rubbed”’ was left out 


and the singers rubbed their chests.” For 
an encore they sang the song called 
“Smiles,” leaving out the word “‘smiles’” 
whenever it occurred and smiling ludi- 
erously instead. 
We mean to follow this entertainment 
with others of a similar nature, using our 
al talent along other moans ae ever 
membering that young peop must be 
pt busy and interested 
nk that their town is a dead one. 
Ohio. ; feck Earl 
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Thousands of homes 
having electricity 


Wood Tub Electric 
the - Multi- Motor, 


Indoors save it is operated 


by an electric motor. 


No one would think of 
using a gas engine in the 
house. Yet you can wash 
with the Maytag Multi- 
Motor. Washer in the 
kitchen—without a sign 
of smoke or gas—when 
it’s cold outdoors. We 
equip this power washer 
with a long, metal exhaust 
pipe. You put it through a window 
or door and it carries the smoke, smell 
and noise outdoors. 











Thousands of homes, not equipped 
with electricity, use the Maytag Multi- 
Motor which, besides doing anything 
our finest electric will do, is portable. It 
is run by an air-cooled gas engine—a 
part of the machine. 


Handles all clothes quickly and eco- 
nomically. Has a three-way, swinging, 
reversible power wringer. has one can 
operate it. Why wash by hand? See 
the local dealer. . A demonstration 
is all you need. If you do not recall 
his name, write us at once. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, Iowa 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa. ; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Man., Can., and The Maytag Company 
of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 


Makers of 


Maytag Multi- lated, Electric, Belt and Hand Power Washers 





Multc-Mtor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
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At the cost of the price of two eggs a big Jell-O dessert can be 
served—and it will serve from five to twelve persons, according to 
the manner in which it is prepared. 

If plain, it will serve five or six persons; if whipped, Bavarian 
cream style, ten or twelve may be served. 

There are so many possibilities—so great a variety of delight- 
ful dishes made without cooking or fussing—that every farmer’s 
wife is urged to send her name and address in order that she 
may receive (free) a copy of the Jell-O Book, which has every- 
thing on the subject that any woman could wish. Among other 
things it tells how whipped Jell-O takes the place of eggs and 


cream in desserts. 


_ Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold in all general 
stores and groceries at 25 cents for 2 packages. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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PEANUT BUTTER 


If your dealer does not sell ours, 
we both, lose. (1) You are de- 
prived of enjoying the “worth 
more”’ kind with the real “‘peanut”’ 
flavor. (2) We lose your business. 
One trial convinces—10 Ib. pail 
$2.50. Send check or money order 
for trial can. Address 


Mosemann Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


For repairing China. Glassware. Furniture. Meer- 
schaum. Vases, Tipping Billiard Cues and Etc. USE 









Rubber and Leather 


Cement. Are all good. At Dealers. 
MAJOR M'F’G CO., New York City. Established 1876. 
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Take a dash of water cold 
And a little leaven of prayer, 

A little bit of sunshine gold 
Dissolved in the morning air; 

Add to your meal some merriment 
And a thought for kith and kin; 

And then, as a prime ingredient, 
A plenty of work thrown in; 

«But spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play; 

Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete a well-spent day. 7 


RENCH toast makes a delicious lunch- 

eon or supper dish. To make, cut stale 
bread into slices about five-eighths of an 
inch thick and make a batter by beating 
together one egg, one cupful of milk, suffi- 
cient flour to thicken, and galt to taste. 
Dip each slice of bread in milk, then in 
the batter, and fry on both sides until 
brown. Use sufficient fat to keep the 
slices from sticking to the pan. . Serve 
with cinnamon and sugar or stewed fruit. 


For peanut wafers roll or chop one quart 
of roasted peanuts; then combine one-half 
cupful of butter, one-half cupful of sugar, 
two cupfuls of flour and two-thirds of a 
cupful of milk. Rub the under side of a 
biscuit pan with oil or sweet lard and spread 
the dough thinly over it. Sprinkle with 
the crushed peanuts and bake until brown. 
Remove from the oven and, while still hot, 
cut the cake into squares and remove from 
the pan. 


Judge Peter’s pudding was the favorite 
dessert of a famous jurist of Maine and 
was named for him. The recipe calls for 
three-fourths of a box of gelatin, two 
oranges, two lemons, two bananas, six figs 
and ten English walnuts. Dissolve the 
gelatin in one-half pint of cold water, add 
one-half pint of boiling water, the lemon 
juice and two cupfuls of sugar, Strain and 
let stand until it begins to thicken, then 
stir in the fruit which has been cut into 
small pieces, turn into a mold, and when 
cold and'set, serve with whipped cream. 


Codfish balls made thus are light and 
delicate: Soak and shred the fish, remov- 
ing all bones and bits of skin. To one pint 
of shredded fish add one quart of pared 
and sliced potatoes and boil together until 
tender. Drain, then mash fine, add a 
tablespoonful of butter, a little salt, and a 
saltspoonful of pepper. Add two unbeaten 
eggs, then beat all together until light. 
Dip a tablespoon into the boiling fat, 
which should be waiting, and shape the 
balls with this n. Then drop the balls 
into the fat, leaving them there until 
browned. Then drain on soft paper and 
serve. | 


When preparing mashed potatoes save 
time and potatoes by boiling them with 
their skins on; but before they are quite 
done, remove from the fire and pour off 
the water. This may be done at breakfast 
time, or on Saturday, if they are to be 
served at the Sunday dinner. A little while 
before serving, peel the potatoes and drop 
them into hot, salted water to finish cook- 
ing. Mash and season as usual, beating 
in the hot milk and the butter. The pota- 
toes will be as light as when cooked in the 
old way, none of the potato will have been 
lost, and the small, irregular ones are used 
as gga as those which are large and 
smooth, 


* Hot cross buns are said to have origi- 
nated in Chelsea, where they were 
made on Good Friday, and those who saved 
a piece of one s buns until the next 


Good Friday were supposed to have 
ins To ake 


luck during the ensuing year. 
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the buns: Bring to boiling point a pint of 
new milk and melt in it one-fourth of a 

und of butter or. butter substitute. 

eanwhile, beat together one egg, one- 
half of a pound of sugar and a little grated 
nutmeg. Pour into this the boiling milk, 
stirring all the time. Stir in flour enough 
to make a stiff batter, and when lukewarm 
add one-half of a cupful of good yeast, or 
one-half of a yeast cake, dissolved in a 
little warm water. When quite light, 
knead the dough like bread and let it rise 
again until light. Then mold into round 
balls and set in rows in greased pans. 
Brush the buns with melted butter, sprinkle 
thickly with granulated sugar and ground 
cinnamon and, with a sharp knife, make a 
very deep cross in the center of each bun. 





Packing the School Luncheon 


The carry-everything-with-you luncheon 
on which so large a number of school chil- 
dren still rely grows very monotonous, and 
for such we recommend the food combina- 
tions which follow: 

Hard-boiled eggs, crisp baking-powder 
biscuits, celery or radishes, brown-sugar or 
maple-sugar sandwiches, 

Plain bread-and-buttersandwiches, raisin 
bread with butter, cheese, orange, maple 


sugar. 
Sandwiches filled with thinly sliced meat, 
or a little chopped chicken and a slice of 
bacon, tapioca cream, dates or figs. 
Bacon and lettuce sgndwiches, plain 
bread-and-butter sandwiches, baked cup 
custard, cookies, apple. 
Egg sandwiches, sugar cookies, canned 
fruit, square of sweet chocolate. 
Brown-bread and cottage-cheese sand- 
wiches, plain sandwiches, sponge cake, 
baked apple, milk. 
Ground-meat sandwiches, plain sand- 
wiches, potato salad, jelly sandwiches, 
milk, apple. : 
Cream of celery soup in thermos bottle, 
bread-and-butter sandwiches, -sausage 
sandwiches, animal crackers, stuffed dates. 
Peanut-butter sandwiches, crisp celery, 
ginger drop cakes, cocoa in thermos bottle. 
Chicken noodle soup in thermos bottle, 
cheese sandwiches, rolled-oat cakes, raisins. 
Pack luncheons carefully, providing wax 
paper for sandwiches and cake, and small 
screw-top jars for salads and desserts. 
Paper napkins and aluminum forks, spoons 
an 
Satisfactory salt shakers can be contrived 
out of the little tin containers in which ad- 
hesive tape and dental floss are sold. Punch 
a few holes in the lid and the thing is done. 
If a thermos bottle can be added to the 

. outfit, so much the better; for then a por- 
tion of hot soup or cocoa can be added and 
the luncheon is complete. 

Children love rises, and while it is 
impossible to keep the children out of the 
way when luncheons are pene, packed, a 
little surprise can be contrived occasion- 
ally. A square of chocolate, a few raisins, or 
cookies cut in some new way will be suffi- 
cient, for it takes so little to please a child. 





' " An ironing-board that takes no room is 


suggested in the sketch. It is hinged to 
the kitchen table, and folds under the 
table when not in use. Anybody handy 
with tools can make this. rod is used 
for support, and a collar of strap iron at- 
taches to the table leg. . 











a drinking cups should also be provided. ~ 
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Use 20 Times 


Then see how your teeth improve 


This offers you a ten-day test of a 
new teeth-cleaning method—enough for 
20 uses. 

Each use will bring five much-de- 
sired effects. See how your teeth con- 
ditions change after ten days’ use. 


A film combatant 


The great object is to fight-film— 
the cause of most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush, 
used in old ways, leaves much of it 
intact. So millions of teeth are dimmed 
and ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look -dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. : 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Now a new era 
Now dental science, after years of 
research,, has found ways to fight 


film. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency. And leading dentists 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 


ecieie es 





everywhere now advise their daily 
use. 


The methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Mié£illions 
now employ it. And to their homes 
it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


Watch these five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. The teeth are 
so highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. 


Then it multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest the starch de- 
posits which cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 


Thus it increases, in a natural way, 
Nature’s teeth-protecting forces, 

See what this means. Send the cou- 
pon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viScous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

This ten-day test will show the way 
to whiter, safer teeth, And it may 
mean their salvation. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 384, 1104'S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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obtainable. 





a dealer who has. 








OULDN’T you like a Blabon Rug for your dining-room, living- 

room, or other rooms with the soft warm tones of costly woven 

rugs, but at a very moderate price? A rug that is moth-proof, that 

requires no hard sweeping, no beating, and no vacuum-cleaning. Only 
a light, regular going over with a damp mop is all the care required. 

The Blabon Rug on the floor above is a Chinese pattern No. 8019. 

An assortment of sizes in beautiful patterns and color combinations is 


For genuine linoleum rugs look for the name Blabon. 
If your dealer hasn’t them write“us and we’ll tell you the name of 


Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 
paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 
linoleum is a violation of the law. 
a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 
Established 70 years 


BLABUN_ RUGS 


Blabon Art Linoleums Ww 





Felt paper floor coverings have 
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Warmth For The 
Entire 


From one big warm air-reg- 
ister or from warm air rege 
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Direct to You 


Wrist Watch Given 
You can get this fine Wrist Watch or 
other beautiful watch guaranteed for 
5 years. Also Lace Curtains, Rogers’ 
Silver Sets, fine Lockets, La Valliers 





Order 20 


selling ee 
ANT’ CO, "Dept BB, OHICAGS 


when sold, send the 
to big list. RA 





| New Oliver 
ypewriters 
For $64 


No need now to be 

‘without a typewriter on 

the farm. A. genuine 

$100 Oliver; brand new, for only $64. Our 

terms are only $4 per month, Free trial-— 

no money down. yping is easy to learn. 

Our new book, “The Typewriter on the 

Farm,” explains all its uses, Get this book 
now. A copy sent free upon 
request, together with beau- 
tiful catalog. Write today. 
Then, if you wish, yoni can 
ask for a free trial Oliver. 


Te OLIVER Tivewriter Gmosad 


New 400 sen: 


on. 

BURNS 96 PER CENT AIR 
100 times brighter than kerosene 
lamps. Burng 96% air and 4% com- 
mon gasoline. Lamps and Lanterns 
for every purpose. Clean--odor- 
less--economical, 


BSOLUTELY SAFE 
safe, even if ti over, 

LIGHTS WITH ONE MATCH 
New twi bu 


Trial 
| THe AKRON LAMP 








Sweater in Smocking Stitch: 


By CLARA B. CREVELING 








Fig. 1. The finished sweater with its 
interesting border 


IRECTIONS for knitting a sweater 

are usually based on measurements for 
a figure of average proportions, and for 
such figures it is.easy to obtain a perfect 
fit. When the figure deviates from these 
proportions, it is safer to take measure- 
ments and knit the sweater accordingly. 

These measurements should be taken 
carefully, as the fit of the garment depends 
upon their accuracy. The necessary 
measurements are asfollows: Length from 
back of neck to bottom of garment, from 
back of neck to waist line, from neck to 
shoulder ; size of armholes; width from arm- 
pit to armpit across the back and from arm- 
pit to armpit across the front; length from 
waist line to bottom of garment, (not count- 
ing border, if a border is to be added) ; width 
from hip to hip across the back and from 
hip to hip across the front; and length. of 
sleeve, measuring.inner side of arm. 

Knit several rows of the stitch decided 
upon, in order to determine the number of 
stitches to the inch (do not stretch); then 
multiply the number of stitches to the 
‘inch by the number of inches required. 

The sweater which is illustrated in Fig, 
1, is knitted in what is known as smocking 
stitch, shown in detail in Fig. 2, and made 
as follows: ist row, knit’one, purl one; 
2d row, reverse stitch, putting knitted 
stitch above purl stitch and purl stiteh 
above knitted stitch. The. body of the 
sweater is made of blue wool, the border, 
collar-and cuffs of blue and white wool. 

Having determined the number. of 
stitches needed for the lower part. of the 
back.of the sweater, begin at the bottom 
and knit wine narrowing as far as. the, 
waist line. Narrow on the last row; and 
when this is completed, the narrowed row 
shduld measure the width required from 
armpit to armpit. ¢ 

In narrowing for:smocking stitch, always: — 
do so twice in succession—that is knit two © 
stitches together, then knit the next two © 
stitches together. There may be five or © 

six of these double narrowings which are > 
_done in two’s.in order to preserve the pat= 


tern of the stitch. The narrowing must ~~ 
‘| not extend beyond one inch from each 
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edge in order that there may be one inch of 
straight knitting on each side of the back. 
After narrowing, knit straight up to the 
back of the neck. Bind off the stitches in 
center, leaving a sufficient number of the 
stitches on each side for the length” of the 
shoulders. Then knit down the fronts, in- 
creasing at the front edge only, and add- 
ing stitches until the fronts conform to the 
measurements required. 

Sleeves: Holding the right side of the 
garment toward you and commencing at 
the armpit, take up stitch after stitch until 
you have the required size of armhole. Knit 
without narrowing to the bend of the 
elbow; then decrease as desired. When the 
sleeve has reached the required length, do 
not bigd off, but begin knitting the cuff. 

Cuff: Use blue wool and knit three ribs 
plain. Then with the wrong side of sleeve 
toward you, tie on white wool, knit across 
plain, and purl back. For 1st row of pat- 
tern (with blue wool), knit one, slip the 
next stitch without knitting, * knit. five, 
slip one *, repeat from * to * to end of row. 

For 2d row of pattern, turn, knit the 
blue stitches which are on the needle, * 
throw thread over needle, slip the slipped 
white stitch as if purling, throw thread 
back, knit next group of five blue stitches, * 
and repeat from * to * to end of row. 

Make the 3d row of pattern the same as 
Ist row, and continue until you have three 
ribs of blue, every five blue stitches being 
separated by the white stitch which was 
pulled up from the Ist row. With white 
wool knit plain all stitches and purl back. 

The next group of blue ribs is parted 
with white, just as the group above, with 
the white stitch pulled up in the middle of 
the five blue stitches as in the section above. 
Three rows of this pattern are sufficient 
for the cuff. _To finish, knit one row in 
white wool, and purl back, knit three plain 
ribs of blue and bind off. 

Border: After sewing up the under arm 
seams, take up every stitch on the bottom 
edge, then holding the right side of the 
garment toward you, knit with blue wool 
across the front, the back, and the remain- 
ing front, until you have three ribs of blue. 


. Then using the white wool, follow the 


directions given for cuff, and finish with 
either five or six ribs of the blue wool. 
Tuxedo collar: Cast on fifteen stitches 
of blue; knit five or six ribs to correspond 
with the lower edge of border. Then, 
Continued on page 70 
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What Do You Require 
In A Knitting Yarn? 





BY Fis dries your wish 
and whatever your need 
as to weight, finish or color, 
you'll find the ideal answer 
in—Minerva Quality Yarns. 


And any garment you knit with 
Minerva will be the admiration of 
your friends, because of its richness 
of coloring, its lasting shapeliness, 
and its surprisingly long life. 


MINERVA is wound on the “log- 
ical ball” and the ease with whic 

it uncoils will prove a delightful 
surprise to the beginner, and a 
relief to the experienced knitter, 


The belted sweater shown, made 
of Minerva Pure Silk, is an ideal 
substitute fora waist. Free in- 
structions at your yarn shop, or 
write us for Style Bulletin. 


One hundred other models, for 
women, children and men, with full 
knitting directions, areshown in the 
MINERVA KNITTING BOOK, 
VOL. IV. At your dealer’s, 40c; 
by mail 45c. (To Canada, 55c). 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 
DEPT. }, 220 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 
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BACH package of “Diamond Dyes” | 


contains easy directions for dyeing 
faded, shabby. skirts, waists, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, draperies, gh 
ings, everything. Beware! Poor dye 


ot Pam 


streaks, spots, fades, 
terial by giving it a “dyed-look.” Buy 
“Diamond Dyes” only. «Tell druggist 
whether your material is wool or. silk, 
or if it is cotton, linen, or a mixture, 


and ruins ma- 





FREE °20 


We have a wonderful new system of teach pee note pty 
to first pupils in each locality we wil = ree ut 







and Organ. 
SLINGERLAND Sch 


TENOR BARI 


superb Violin, sence pannjo. Ukulele, 
jo-Uieulel sbiasépiin lin, Ba seal 
ulele, ra) n, an, o-Mando 
OS oo Zonte not learn Write Ap eon nantie 
OF MUSIC, ine., 1815 Orchard St.. Dept. rg 











anted in every county to give \ te pive-all 
or spare time. Positions seth, $750 to $1,500 "Bey Gunton, One train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 150 Bar 8t., 
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Greatest 
Cleanser 


the world over as nature’s greatest 
cleanser has proved itself through years 
of dependable, sanitary service to be 
the housewife’s greatest ally and time 
saver, 


In the dish pan, the wash-tub, the 
sink, the ice-box, in cleaning silverware, 
glassware, windows and for a hundred 
other uses, 20-Mule-Team Borax has 
earned a prominent place in your 
kitchen and pantry. 


Buy it by the case at your grocers. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
100 William St. New York 
Send for Magic Crystal Booklet 








































_Herbs in the Garden 


F there is any place on the farm where 

the farmer’s wife and daughters have 
their own way, it is in the garden. It is 
one of the most important spots on the 
farm; and it can also be made the most 
beautiful. 

This year, plan to leave the little strip 
along the fence at the lower end of the 
garden for a “patch of herbs.” Any seed 
catalog will give you the necessary direc- 
tions for their culture, and after you once 
know their value, you will never be with- 
out them, for they will add a “‘zest’’ to your 
cooking that will be greatly appreciated. 
The following list includes a few that 
should have a. place in every garden® 

Parsley, one of the best-known herbs, is 
unequalled for garnishing, and for season- 
ing soups and meats. 

Sage has many uses. Powdered and 
used with pork chops, and pork roast, sage 
is delicious; it is indispensable in either 
fresh sausage or scrapple and who’ ever 
heard of cooking a goose without the 
proverbial ‘‘sage and onion’”’ dressing? 

Caraway seed is used in cakes and ‘con 
fectionery and in rye bread. 

Tarragon leaves make a delightful seas- 
oning for salads and are used in flavoring 
vinegar. 

Horehound, as a tea, or boiled with 
sugar to form a sirup, is an excellent 
remedy for coughs and colds. 

Dill, an old world annual, with aromatic, 
pungent seeds, is used with pickles. 

Peppermint, makes a delicious sauce to 
be served with lamb; while coriander, sum- 
mer savory, sweet marjoram and thyme, 
are all excellent for flavoring. 

' Chives are little known, but lend a 
delicate onion flavor to soups and salads, 
and to meat dishes. 

Lavender also should be planted. Then 
you can revive one of the pleasant old- 

ashioned customs of laying sprigs of 
lavender with the bed linen. 

Many of these plants are hardy, and 
having been started, will come up every 
year. If the leaves or branches are cut 
on a dry, bright day, just. before they come 
into bloom and are tied in bunches, or 
spread out to dry, and then packed in 
clean, dry boxes, they will keep all winter, 


—— 


Sweater in Smocking Stitch 
Continued from page 69 


following directions given for cuff, knit the 
length required up one front, across the 
back, and down the other front, finishing 
off with the same number of ribs used for 
the es sangre g. 
Holding the right side of the sweater 
toward you, and using blue wool, take 
up one stitch for each rib of blue and one 
stitch for the white space, along the entire 
length of front edges and across the back. 
Knit plain until you have three ribs; then 
bind off. There will be a great many 
stitches on the needle, but it can be done. 
Knit three ribs of blue along one side of 


the collar and bind off. Sew the other side \ 


to the sweater so that the collar turns over 
for its entire length. 

Belt: Cast on a sufficient number of 
stitches for the width of belt decided upon, 

knit in plain garter stitch the length 

desired. Finish with balls or pendants 
made of wool and stuffed with raw cotton. 

Straps for holding the belt are made b: 
casting on five stitches and knitting cei 
and forth until the desired length is ob- 
tained. One strap is fastened at the waist 
line in the center back, and another 
on each of the underarm seams. The belt 
is run through these straps. 


To the finished sweater, lay it upon” 
press A pie. h 


a piece of dampened muslin, 

it to the required measurements. Cover 
with another piece of muslin and on of 
this place a long lap-board or 
similar. Allow this to remain 
until the muslin has dried. 
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% — = detective straight to the private 





His Wife’s Shopping List 
Continued from page 16 


to serve as 3 book-mark. Success made her 
jubilant. - 

“Whatever he wants the paper for,”’ she 
reflected, ‘he was so keen to have it that he 
ought to be grateful enough to treat me to 
dinner and the theater. It’s weeks since 
we've had a spree,” 

So she dressed in her best and arrived at. the 
office looking so pretty and bright that Jim- 
mie’s heart ached for her; she was so evidently 
unprepared for bad news. Grayson, how- 
ever, did not notice her appearance. 

“The paper!” he exclaimed feverishly, as 
Jimmie closed the door behind her. ‘You 
found a - course?” 

“Of course,” she answered serenely. 
“Didn't ene tell me I must?” 

“Is Grayson such a martinet?’” asked 
Jamieson as he shook hands and tried to ap- 
or! as by nothing out of the ordinary had 

ppened 

“How do you do, Mr. Jamieson,” she re- 
turned cordially, smiling at his sally. She 

bowed inquiringly toward a third gentleman 
who sat quietly in the background. 

When Grayson held out a nervous hand, 
his wife opened her shopping bag, and began 
to scan its multitudinous contents. Grayson 
fidgeted impatiently. Su pose she had lost 
it on the way? Flicked it out with her 
handkerchief or railroad ticket? Why in the 
world must women carry such a lot of stuff 
in their bags? 

Jamieson was more self-possessed. 

“It is too bad to have brought you all the 
way into town just for this, Mrs. Grayson,”’ 
he said politely, as he looked on. 

“T am hoping it won ‘t be ‘just for this,’ ’’ 
replied Grace archly. ‘‘Don’t you think John 
can be persuaded to take me to the theater? 
He's been so absorbed in business lately that 
we've had no good times at all.” 

“We have been—well, rather worried over 
a private matter concerning the firm,’ ex- 
plained Jamieson. ‘I’m sorry it has made a 
dull time for you.” 

“Ah, here it is,’ Grace interrupted him 
triumphantly, and held up a rumpled sheet 
of bluish-gray paper. 

Almost snatching it ‘from her hand, Gray- 
son bore it to Jamieson’ s desk and the two 
bent over it. 

“Lloyd, see what you can make of it,” 
Grayson called over his shoulder, and the man 
in the background joined them. 

Grace stared at the bent head of Hen 
Lloyd, famous detective. What did it 
mean? She had not been able to see any- 
thing out of the ordinary about the paper. It 
was of excellent quality, stiff and highly 
glazed, about the size of a sheet of typewriter 


paper. 

Grayson fitted his wife’s shopping list into 
the corner from which it had obviously been 
torn, and the three men stared at it in 

ence. 

“The game is up,” Jamieson said at last in 
4 Na 28 voice, “‘you may as well haye him in, 

loy 

The detective left the room. : 

‘What is it?” Grace asked her husband in 
an anxious aside, feeling frightened and dis- 
mayed. all at once. ‘‘Have I done anything 
wrong? 

‘“‘No, no, my dear lady, you have done 
quite right. It was the only possible thing,” 
interposed Jamieson gently. ‘But it is all 
very sad—very sad.” 

Grace oud have asked more but her 
husband shook his head. 

When Lloyd appeared in the outer office, 


the clas looked up from their desks in sur- | 


prised curiosity. The famous. detective 
walked the length of the room and stopped 
before a desk at which sat a young, smoo 
shaven, extremely good-looking man, bent 
industriously over his papers. But a close 
observer would have seen that he was not 
working. 

As a matter of fact, Warriner had seen Mrs. 
Grayson’s arrival, and had been watching for 
Lloyd’s appearance. He looked up as the de- 
tective stopped~beside his desk. His face 


Was as white as chalk but quite composed. 


“You a ag me? I am quite ready,” he 
He rose from his desk and pre- 


“Some nerve,” reflected the detective. 
“y ‘east and Warriner entered, Grace half 


, how do you do, Mr. Warriner,” she 
t, ata glance. from her husband, 
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Pyrex Saves Extra Pan Washing 


HE farmer’s wife has enough to do without extra 

pan washing. Why not save this work with Pyrex, 
which ¢leans quickly, easily and surely. Pyrex reduces 
your dish washing because you bake and serve in the 
same golden-hued Pyrex dish. 


PYREX 





TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Guaranteed Not to Break from Oven Heat 


Pyrex bakes everything easier, faster and better—it uses 
all the oven heat. You see your baking bake in Pyrex— 
the sides and bottom as well as the top. “Lighten the 
work of the farm kitchen with these time and labor- 
saving dishes every meal, every day. 


Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex is 
guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. Any 
Pyrex dealer is authorized to replace any piece of Pyrex 
that breaks in actual use in the oven. 


Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


You don’t have to go to the city for 
Pyrex. Your own storekeeper has 
Pyrex or can get it for you. 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
676 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N.Y. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


“W ear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


Aluminum utensils are not all the same. Write for booklet, “From Mine tc 
Market,"’ which tells why“ Wear-Ever” is superior to other aluminum utensils. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
In Canada: Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto 











Try 2adiolite in Your Own Home 


Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
book and prices on 


Accordion — Knife— Box 
PLEATING 


Hemstitchin 











WALLPAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS ( Write for Free Sam- 
Per {ple Catalog of 76 new 

esigns and colorings. 

c Roll why use Paint? $1.12 
will paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 


Martin Rosenberger, "9, hosenneraen Bilione 





596 Springer Bidg., 313 $. Clinten St., Chicago, 








paper?”’ asked Jamieson holding out the 
crumpled sheet. 

Warriner, with a quick side-glance at 
Grace, pcrutinized the paper and bowed 
silently. ~ 

“You recognize it as the type of paper in 
which we wrap our securities when we send 
them to bank?” 

Again Warriner bowed, and again he cast 
a glance at Grace. Grayson intercepted the 
glance and it puzzled him, even while he re- 
sented it. It seemed like compassiom 

“And of course you know that a bundle of 
securities, to the amount of $10,000 has been 
missing for more than three weeks?”’ pursued 
Jamieson, striving to keep his tone cool and 
impersonal. ‘‘Well, do you know where this 
piece of paper was found?” 

Warriner looked miserable. 

“‘No, I do not,”’ he answered shortly. 

“In your wife’s waste-paper basket.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!”’ broke in Grace, in a 
horror-stricken voice. ‘‘Oh, John, what have 
I done? Is—do you think—”’ 

“Be quiet, Grace, for heaven’s sake!’ 
Grayson checked her impatiently. ‘‘War- 
riner, won’t you speak, man? We are being 
tortured with this hideous fear. Speak, man, 
and have it over!” 

Warriner looked at them all, at their tense, 
drawn faces and—suddenly he smiled. 

“By jove, did you think it was I?” he 
asked in amazement. ‘‘Why—’’ 

‘ “The evidence pointed—your seeming to 
live beyond your income—no one else han- 
dling the papers—Lloyd found that you’d 
been seen slipping a bundle in your brief 


bag— 

“What? What in the world do you mean?”’ 
It was their turn to look surprised as War- 
riner turned on them. 

“There is evidently a-mistake somewhere,”’ 
spoke up Lloyd presently. ‘“Let’s have it, 
Warriner.”’ 

‘““Must I speak, Grayson? Can't we talk it 
over in private?” Warriner was almost plead- 
ing. Jamieson shook his head. 

“Tt has gone too far for that, Warriner,’’ he 
said quietly. ‘‘We are all ready to be lenient.’’ 

“Then must Mrs. Grayson remain?’ 

‘‘What the—the blazes are you trying to 
insinuate?’”’ burst out Grayson. ‘‘You’ve got 
to speak out now, Warriner, and quick.” 

“Very well, then, I'll give the facts as I 
know them, but you must not blame me. On 
the afternoon in question, Mrs. Grayson 
came into my office. I had not seen her come 
in, as I was in the vault getting out the 
securities. Mrs. Grayson had come to use my 
telephone, as you, Mr. Jamieson, were busy 
in here and she did not like to intrude. Gray- 
son was not—”’ 

“I remember,” interrupted Grace. “I 
called up Mary Watson and she invited me 
—” Her husband checked her. 

“Exactly,”’ Warriner went on, “‘Mrs. Gray- 
son said she had been invited out to tea and 
did not want to carry a package with her. She 
asked me if I minded giving a parcel to Mr. 
Grayson to bring home. She indicated a 
package lying on the desk near the telephone 
and I replied that Mr. Grayson would not be 


back that ‘afternoon, but that I would be ~- 


very glad to take the package home for her, 

““Mrs. Grayson would not think of bother- 
ing me, she said, but would stop for the 
package on her way home, and so she left it 
on my desk. When I was tidying my desk to 
go home, I found the package there; and, 
concluding that Mrs. Grayson had forgotten 
it, z gat it in my bag and carried it home. I 
asked my wife to have it sent over next 
morning. 

**A few days later—"’ he paused and spoke 
slowly, hesitatingly, ‘‘my wife told me that 
the paper around the package I had given 
her been torn at the edge, that she had 
removed it and re-tied—the—the papers in 
fresh tissue paper and that—that she thought 
Mrs. Grayson should not be so careless about 
leaving—leaving bonds about.” 

He stopped and every one looked at Grace, 
who only shook her head in bewilderment. 

“T never kept a bond in the house in my 
life! John knows that,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and 
the only package I ever brought here was 
that old silver berry spoon. I had taken it to 
have the bowl regilded and the tiresome 
jeweler said he did not deliver repairs. So I 
asked Mr. Warriner to give it to you. Mrs. 
Warriner sent it over next day and I stuck it 
up on my closet shelf and—”’ 

She was interrupted by a burst of laughter. 
Jamieson, Grayson and Lloyd exchanged 
sheepish looks. 

“That spoon was found, Mrs. Grayson, 
carefully deposited in the safety vault,” ex- 
plained Lloyd. 

“And I wondered why in the world you’d 
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wey set such store by it,’’ added her 
husband. ‘ 

“While the missing papers are no doubt re- 
posing on the top shelf of Mrs. Grayson’s 


closet,’’ concluded Warriner. ‘‘The guilt, 


rests upon my shoulders after all, for I must 
have mixed those packages. Mrs. Grayson, 
I owe you a very humble apology.” 

Jamieson mopped his brow. 

“It looks as if everybody owed everybody 
an apology,’’ he said meekly. ‘‘Grayson, I 
want you to take your wife to the Plazza 
Hotel for dinner and then to the best play in 
town. Make the dinner as elaborate and ex- 
pensive as you like—on the firm. Warriner, 
give me your hand, old man. -Lloyd, I trust 
you'll temper the wind of your bill to the 
shorn lamb? And, oh, Grayson, by the way, 
e think you and Mrs. Grayson will want 
this!”’ 

Amid a shout of laughter, Jamieson handed 
Grayson his wife’s shopping list. 


Teaching Good Citizenship 


Continued from page 61 


the offender is temporarily debarred from play- 
ing in any game; sometimes he is reprimanded 
before the whole school; sometimes he may 
even be ordered to apologize m public. If he 
has destroyed property, he must make it 
good. If he has done something very repre- 
hensible, he may be deprived of his citizen- 
ship; in other words, he may be cut off from 
his fellows and can not attend their meetings. 
It would seem that the teacher played a 
very unimportant part in a school republic, 
in comparison with the part taken in a school 
monarchy, where the teacher makes and en- 
forces all the laws. Any teacher would be 
glad to be relieved of the burden of govern- 
ment, but the pedagogues:do not play so 
small a part in the school republic after all. 
In most schools, the teacher and the school 
board play the part of the President and his 
Cabinet; they advise and counsel; and the 
_ teacher may sign or veto any law passed. He 
may also teach parliamentary law and such 
side issues, although the responsibility of 
citizenship is the main lesson to be learned. 
Just how much the boys and girls feel 
personal responsibility for the good of the 
school depends largely upon how the teacher 
presents the subject at the start. But any 
effort put forth will be paid for many times 
by having a school where it is no longer con- 
sidered “smart’’ to circumvent the teacher, 
where citizens of tomorrow are learning why 
laws are necessary, why our officers ‘should 
be the highest type of men or women, why 
the good of the few must give way to the 
good of the majority and all the other funda- 
mental facts that have made America the 
greatest republic in the world. : 


A $6,000,000 Pest 
New way to control peach-tree borer 


Para-dichlorobenzene, told about in the 
September Farm Journal, is a success in 
fighting the peach-tree borer, which does 
damage amounting to $6,000,000 a year. 
Previously the only effective method of t- 
ing the borer was by removing the soil around 
the base of the tree and digging the grubs out 
of their galleries with a knife. 
The BB air noo: ts fore method was 
first u extensively by orchardists in 1919. 
It consists in sprinkling fine crystals of the 
insecticide on the soil around the base of the 
infested tree and covering with earth to hold 
the gas. The substance is highly volatile 
and forms gas when the soil is between 74° 
and 80° F. This gas is five times heavier than 
_fir and sinks down pyre the soil. It is 
highly effective against the borer; and a pound 
of the insecticide, costing not more than 
twenty-five cents, is sufficient for eight or 
ten trees. The labor is scarcely one-third of 
that formerly required. The saving there- 
fore is great. 
Last season the para-dichlorobenzene proc- 
~ €88 was used extensively in the Georgia peach 
belt, some localities buying as high as 50,000 
_ pounds and large individual growers as high 
as two tons each. Growers declare that it is 
* as great an accomplishment as self-boiled 
- lime-sulphur treatment for control of brown 
_ Tot and scab of the peach. 
You can get the material through your 
ist, or from a chemical supply house. 
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The Bloom of Youth 


Comes Mainly From Eating 
the Right Foods 


Note Why Raisins Are Important 


AISINS are delicious, but foods taste luxurious while add- 
don’t eat ‘them for’ their ing but a mite to cost. 
lusciousness alone. Use them Try them in your boiled rice, 
for their natural~ iron content oatmeal,» cornbread, cakes and 
also. Your daily food should cookies. 
furnish iron. A small supply is Always use them in bread pud- 
needed daily to keep the blood ding, and in other simple pud- 
in good condition. dings and desserts. See how 
Iron brings the bloom of much better the whole family likes 
youth to women’s and children’s these foods with raisins. 
cheeks, and is vital to true vigor Raisins increase nutrition also. 
in all men. They furnish 1560 calories of 
Raisins make scores of plain energizing nutriment per pound. 


Try This Raisin Custard en Casserole 


.% eup Sun-Marp Seedless Raisins 
1 cup sugar 4 tablespoons cornstarch (flour 
2 cups milk may be substituted) 
% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla or lemon 
eggs extract (flavor to taste) 


Put milk in top of double boiler; mix cornstarch with a little cold milk; 
add salt and cook thoroughly and until mixture thickens sufficiently to hold 
raisins; then stir in the well beaten eggs and add raisins, :flavoring and 
sugar; turn into buttered pudding dish and bake in moderate oven fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Delicious served with flavored whipped cream or lemon 
pudding sauce. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Ask for Sun-Maid Raisins when you order. but you can buy them anywhere as rassine. 
They are made in California from the finest Try them. See how good — are. 
table ferapes, kinds too delicate, thin-skinned THREE VARIETIES: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 
and juicy to ship long distances as fresh grapes. removed); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown with- 
You may never have these fresh grapes, out seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem), 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED Raisin Co. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


2 a a ae ane BI eS, Shame st Don’t Mise This 
California Associated Raisin Co., j head saan te 
Dept. 59, Fresno, Calif. j free book, “Siun- 
Please send me, without charge, copy of | Maid Recipes,’” 


‘ : . describing scores 
“Sun-Maid Recipes ways 10 herve. 
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“One Taste Invites Another” 


coffee—it’s delicious. 


arshmallow filling or topping. 


Float an Angelus Marshmallow, light 
and fluffy, on your cup of chocolate or "s%,en¢ fillings. 
e your favorite 
cakes, salads, puddings and desserts even 
a rettier and tastier with a simple Angelus 


ANGELUS | 
MARSHMALLOWS | 





Ina Wazx- Sealed package—hence always fresh 


Send for free recipe book and special in- 
structions for making Angelus cream frost- 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 
Dept. F, Chicago or Brooklyn 
anime of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marsh- 

mallows, ay + “REL ABLE” 












Learn Mlisic ; at 7 Wien 


Either Playing or Sing- 
ing—Every Step Made 
Simple as A B C by 
Print-and-Picture Les- 
sons That You Can’t Go 
Wrong On. 


TRYIT ON APPROVAL 


Sion 
Nothing Whatever to Pay Unless You are 
Satisfied. 


How often have you wished that you knew how to play 
the violin = no—or whatever your favorite instrement 
may be—or that you could take part in singing? 

How many an evening’s pleasure has been utterly 5; iled 
and ruined by the edmiselon = “Tean’t sing,”’ or * nian 
sorry, but I can’t play.”’ 


At all social gatherings, some one is sooner or later sure 
to suggest music. When the be ae om gather around for the 
fun, the ~ ys who can take no ass hopiesaly out of 
it—a wail flower—a mere listener and looker-on 


Or those = and lonesome eveninzs at oi when 
minutes seem like hours—how quickly the time would 

if you could spend it at the piano or o n—or in making 
talk,’’ or in enjoying some other instrument. 

eer now—at last—this and satisfaction that 

you mise, so oftea, wished for can easily be added to your 


No need to j class 
hours for leesone or rect fice, "No need ti 


qieracton 


wrt — a dollar or 
a mena teacher. Neither the question 
any longer a bar—every one of the 
at have been confining your enjoyment to mere 


New Way Makes It Easy 


by private teachers. The lessons I send Ne ow explain every 
point and show every step in simple nt-and-Picture 
— can’t go wrong on—every step is made as 
clear as A BC. 
My method is as thorough as itis easy. I teach you the 
war right way— —teach you to play or si by note. No 
** trick’ music, no‘ Somber, no makeshifts of any kind. 


I call my method “‘ new’’—simply because it is so radi- 
cally different from the old and hard-to-understand ways 
of teaching music. But my method is thoroughly time 
tried and proved. Over 250,000 successful pupils—in all 
parts of the world, and ineluding all ages from beys and 
ee. of 7 to 8 to men and women of 70—are the proof. 

ely through the recommendations of satisfied pupils, 
I neve uilt up the largest school of music in the world. 


But I don’t ask you to judge my methods by what others 
say or by what I myself say. You can take any course on 
trial—singing or any instrument you prefer—and jadge 
entirely by your own progress. If for any reason you are 
not satis! with course or — what you learn 
it, then it won’t cost you a eo penny. On the other 
hand, if you are pleased with the course, the total cost 
amounts to only a few cents a lesson, with your music and 
everything also included. 


Just now I am making a special short-time offer that 
cuts the cost per lesson in two—send your name now, 
before bend Rae F offer is withdrawn. Instruments 
, cash or éredit. 








MR. DAVID F. KEMP, President 
U. S. School of Music, 573 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and particularsofyour Special Offer. 


I 5 iis nv dais ays pv A¥ cn sacha dice dumps enasdheaskapen 
Please Print Name. 








¥ ' 
on de eed fo tn know the first thing about music. to 
to know one note ‘another. My i eS Pipl RINE pee Apt SE 9" 3 Oe NSA ee ge 
eapuntel Mietined coreararcmem otee: diffi- i 
your progress easy, rapid and sure. : 
ep apedveneet pact cena, m: method 
improvement Ge tnetizods used ; TG Bian oes vod dsesscs Ui. ci <i kisi vets 
Be our Sell to dealers in 
town AVE YOUR SHIRTS MADE AT HOME. 5 ttern 
Chewing Gum <: = area but H pte es to your measure by experts, and Scientific Methods 
Barore, won pack Lee ronccltion. "HoleteG@om | wsed. Send stamp for full instructions and prices. 
Co., Dept. F. Vending, Ball and Premium Gums: Modern Shirt Pattern Co., P. 0. Box 85, Nashville, Tenn, 





All About the Poets 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 





| j 


Mrs. Yoder, the sweetheart: of the 
olden time 


UR Folks did so well with the ‘“Then 

and Now” contest that the Poetry 
Editor had a hard time to choose the prize 
winner. City people never would have 
made their verses so interesting! However, 
the prize goes to S. P. Yoder, of Denbigh, 
Va., for “Spinning,”’ which we print here: 





My sweetheart of ye olden time, 
(Full three seore years ago), 
Could maidens of this modern age 
Strange old-time handcraft show, 
Strong linen thread she deftly spun, 
And woolen yarn for socks, 
And also warp for carpeting, 
And web for winter frocks. 


Now spinning wheels are set aside 
As relics of the past. 
Almost this spinner’s reckoned 
As her generation’s last. 
Grandchildren gather round and ask, 
When they this picture see, 
**Please show us how you used to spin 
When you were young as we.” 
1 


Next. best, perhaps, are these two 
stanzas by Mrs. Emily Blakely, of Dugger, 
Ind., who is eighty-three years old 


When I was but a little girl I had a pony 
fine; 

He had the name of ‘‘Pretty Peach.” I 
claimed him, too, as mine; 

His features were as perfect as a rose- 
bud fair in May, 

In my dreams I see that pony as he was 
in my young day. 


If [had my little pony, though I’m pretty 
old to ride, 

I’d get on him and ride him just as if I 
were a, bride, 

(One just married, maybe twenty!) and 
I'd ride around and preach 

How much nicer than an auto was my 
little ‘‘Pretty Peach.” 


Our old favorite for this month is 
“Daffodils,” by William Wordsworth. 
They will be coming soon: 


I wander’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch [I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 





Side-Line Brings $300 a Year 
By CHARLES H. SMITH, Michigan 


In Southern Michigan there is a man on a 
farm who adds more than $300 to his in- 
come each year through his development 
of a side-line. His farm is located on the 
shores of a small lake. 

A few years ago this man got fifteen flat- 
bathe wooden boats, equipped them 
with oars, anchors and anchor-chains, and 
soon people began to fleck there to. go 
fishing and nd the day. They came 
from cities and from the surrounding coun- 
try, some driving as far as twenty miles in 
their cars to get to the lake. Now they 
come many times every year—the same 
pons come back again and bring their 

riends with them. They know they can 
get a good, dry boat there any time, and 
so they come. The boat hire is fifty cents, 
whether one fishes an hour or a day. Some 
days—like holidays—the receipts run as 
high as $25 for, as a rule, each of the boats 
is let a number of times during the day. 

Practically every day during the fishing 
season this man’s boats bring him some 
income. The season begins in April. 
By keeping the oars at the house and col- 
lecting the money when delivering them 
to the fishermen, the women of the house 
can tend this profitable side-issue very 
easily. ree 

This man is now thinking of building a 
number of small three-room cottages in 
his grove near the lake. His patrons have 
offered to rent them. Incidentally the 
farm is now valued at twice as much as it 
was a few years ago, due largely to the de- 
velopment of this side-line. 

Outside of the initial cost of building or 
buying the boats, the outlay is not great. 
The boats are painted every second or 
third year. If any leaks develop they are 
immediately calked with white lead. The 
anchors are made of cement blocks with 
an iron looped in each for fastening the an- 
chor-chain. In the fall the boats are taken 
from the water and turned upside down on 
the beach. The cost of maintenance both 
in labor and money is small. 

This same opportunity is open to other 
farmers, for there are thousands of pretty 
lakes scattered throughout the country 
with farms bordering their shores. City 
people are glad to come out in their cars 
to a lake where they can fish and spend the 
day in the quietness of the country. Many 
country people who do not livé on lakes 
are good patrons. 
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PIPELESS FURNACE 
You may purchase a CaloriC.on a Money-Back 
Guarantee that it will heat your home to the com- 


fortable temperature of 70° in coldest weather. 
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This guarantee is the definite pledge of the oldest 
and largest manufacturer of warm-air furnaces in 
the world;—it is also the local dealer’s pledge of the 
buyer’s satisfaction or money back. 


The CaloriC, heating by natural circulation of air, 
warms every room more uniformly, more health- 
fully and more delightfully, than other systems— 
at much lower initial cost, and with 4 to 4% 
less fuel. . 


The CaloriC is a superior heating THE MONITOR STOVE CO, 


plant for the modest cottage or (The Monitor Family) 
the larger dwelling of 8 to 18 fm 102 Years in Business 
rooms. Theidealheatfor old or 106 Woodrow St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


new homes. No pipes to freeze— Canadian Address 

no radiators—only one register. 

Installed in one day. Over 125,000 ee ppt dow od pe ars bag 
users, . Write for CaloriC book or CMichenset Mirek 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 











see nearest dealer. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


~The Country Boy and Girl “< | 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 
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The ** Swifter ’’—sy GAYNE K. NORTON 


ACH winter for the past several years the' ~ ~ 

Weekly Record had offered a $50 prize 

to the speediest bob-sled in the county, 
and a silver cup to the bob winning the long- 
distance race. Never had the same bob won 
both prizes, and never had a Magnolia bob 
been a winner. In its last issue the Record 
had announced the coming Saturday as the 
day chosen for the races. 

The conditions were few and simple. In 
the speed contest the bobs were to race three 
abreast, and there were eighteen entries 
which meant six races from which to pick six 
winners. These would then fight the final 
issue. 

The course was a steep*hill about half. a 
mile long; with a long smooth stretch at the 
bottom. ‘The Record. office faced on this 
smooth stretch, and its porch served as judges’ 
stand opposite which stood the finishing stake. 

This year the races promised to be more 
exciting than ever and the-whole town was 
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it talking about them: Eight neighboring vil- ee 
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same at won last year ente again. 

| Magnolia supporters had little hope of win- Neck and — the bobs passed the 
ning, for last year both their bobs had been at-way mark 






badly beaten. This year these were entered : : 
again, but the people did not show much en- Walter took his place at the bar with the 
thusiasm about them: To be sure, there was Mayor at his back. ‘Ready,’ he yelled, and 


a new entry; but no one had seen the boband last the “Swifter” was off. ‘ 
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it belonged to a ‘‘couple of kids,” and alto- Loaded to capacity it had responded to 
gether people didn’t know what: to expect. Fred's slight. push almost with a bound 
“se = Meanwhile, Walter and Fred had deter- WS fast speeding down the hill. Other sleds . 3 
geist mined to win. No trouble had been spared that had started with it were soon out- | 
—- to make their bob a-success and there were a ‘istanced. For the first few seconds, Walter a 


number of points in its favor. The sleds,in- ™erely held the bob to the course; then very 
stead of being held solidly to the connecting gently he tried the new steering apparatus. 
board, were both hinged so that in going over It worked like a charm—the slightest touch 
rough places they would give, rather thandig WS enough to swerve the heavy bob. There 
through the bump. This. elasticity also W45 no-friction. The response seemed more 
lessened the strain on the board. There was like the smooth even play of muscles than of 
improved steering gear, consisting of a cross- wood.and iron. 
bar which not only meant easier steering but They passed the half-way mark at such 
left room-for another passenger. None of. speed that the trees looked like fence pickets 
the other bobs had been so equipped, but were and the wind beat so terribly against Walter 
steered by the old-fashioned rope. that he could scarcely breathe. Tears blinded 
Many were the exclamations of delight and im and he was almost frightened at the 
surprise when, for the first time, the new sled ate of this thing which only he was able to 
oP ins one oo can oc ae . Almost in front of the Record office, the 3 
boys pulled their bob to the top of the hill, boy saw a little girl on a sled in front of him. 
all the while answering as many questions as She heard the ‘‘Swifter’s’’ gong and in trying * . 
breath would allow. By the time the bob © get out of the way upset herself. The few Sf 
was in position, it.was the center of an ad- bystanders stood horrified as the speeding bob Z Ps 
miring throng. Carefully Walter ran a file Swept toward the prostrate figure. Those on ss 
over her four runners and the new bob was the sled shrieked. Walter alone was calm. « 
ready for her maiden trip: The boys scram- Judging the distance to a nicety and swerving ‘3 
bled into place and Fred, insisting that the bob, he swung around the child and back a 
Walter be the first to steer, took his position into the center without even losing any of 4 
at the back ready to shove off. But just as the precious speed. ‘ Ses x 
they were ready to move, they heard them- It was a master stroke. The bob missed : 
selves greeted from the sidewalk. the little girl by no more than a few inches; : 
“Well, boys, what have you got there?” It and a hoarse, wild cheer broke from the on- 
wes Me. Woodson, the Mayor of Magnolia lookers, at the realization of Walter’s pluck 
who spoke. All the boys answered excitedly, 22d prompt action. 
but it was Walter who Enally explained about The bob to be sure had swept on two run- 
their big, fine plan. ners, but had righted itself without unseating, 
“And you say this is the first trip?” its frightened crew. On they went, and soon 
“Win ale” - Waltse looked ve er reached a series of bumps on the road. Over 
ey roll wee d Ty P 7 the bumps they sped with hardly a jar. This 
Don’t epend a penny for shoes until Well that's fine, and what have you was a great victory for the hinged sleds and 
you have seen oar FREE catalog. The named her? might easily mean the winning of the dis- 
money-saving opportunities will surprise Here was something none had thought of. tance race, since to any sled not having the 
you. All the latestayles at lowest prices, All agreed a name was necessary and many hinges the bumps were impassable, and must 
names were seo # suggested. At last be steered around with a serious loss of speedi 
Mr. Woodson raised his hand and the boys On and on they slipped along the level 
fell silent. : : stretch below the hill. Would they ever stop? 
“How does the ‘Swifter’ strike you, boys?’”” They passed the stake which marked the 
he name was adopted with cheers: and spot where last year’s distance winner had 
aT then let’s christen her,’ continued PB ea rs = er a a a 
. ; ore the slowed to a stop on ground neve: : 
the Mayor as soon as he could be heard, and before reached by any Aegean 


wed 


















































laying down the bundles he was ca . he Each afternoon many people gathered on 
stepped to the side of the bob. The boys the hill to watch the “Swifter.” Every one 
formed a circle around him. was disappointed, however, for not once did 





ae aly, nds i Nas one hand on the it enteh 6 ret mark. ut quieting: oaee med 
ring bar, he spoke: ‘ come from Harw the ‘*Wind”’ 

fal christen this bob the ‘Swifter,’ and may and the “Flyer” were also equipped with ; 

bring success to Magnolia on Saturday," hinges and steering gear. ‘And t was not 

A cheer burst from the watc boys, - until the “Swifter’s” last trip on Friday night 
ringing out wildly for the Mayor, bob, — that the first. mark was reac gma 

its . On ing the was given 


’ Saturday Taorning 
thé proudest moment of his life; and he looked. | over to the. out-of-town. contestants, and. 
: J ‘eleven o'clock: all the bobs had 
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‘‘Wind”’ of Harwood, and the ‘“‘Dart’’ of 
Lawson. The rest, while they were fine bobs, 
did not worry the boys. 

The ‘‘Flyer’’ and the ‘‘Wind’’ deserved their 
names; and each time they passed, the beys’« 
hopes fell. But the first view of the “Dart” 
was the last straw. Carrying twelve men it 
seemed literally to jump from the top to the 
bottom of the hill. With heavy hearts, the 
Magnolia boys trudged home to lunch; and 
it was a silent little group that pulled the 
“Swifter” up the hill a few minutes before 
two o’clock. 

A finer collection of bobs would have been 
hard to find than that which greeted the eyes 
of the editor of the Record as he stepped for- 
ward and formally welcomed the visitors. 

‘The first race will be for distance and I’ll 
not keep you waiting while I do a lot of 
talking,’’ he smiled at the expectant and ex- 
cited bob crews before him, ‘*but will let you 
start at once. There are but two conditions: 
the first that you start at half-minute inter- 
vals, and the second that. the Magnolia bobs 
go last. All right, and thank you.” 

As he stepped back the ‘‘Wing,”’ a light 
bob from Greenton slid into position. A 
moment it hung motionless; then the starter 
sent it on its way and the races had begun. 
The ‘“‘Wind”’ took its place and shot in pur- 
suit. Two smaller bobs followed, and then 
the “‘Dart” was ready. Off she went to the 
sound of lusty cheering. One after another 
the sleds left. 

How Walter and Fred wondered about the 
fatal marks being made at the bottom of the 
hill. To win, they had to beat them all. At 
last their turn came and, with Mr. Woodson 
at Walter’s back, Fred pushed off. 

The “Swifter” gained speed slowly, while 
cheer rose upon cheer and the crowd surged 
beyond the ropes so that some of its number 
were almost run down. To Walter it seemed 
as if he were flying through: a narrow black 
lane of yelling, gesticulating forms. He grit- 
ted his teeth; not daring to look to right or left. 

As they reached the smooth ground, Walter 
caught a glimpse of his father standing on a 
sleigh-seat, waving and cheering him on like 
a crazy man, while his mother with a strained 
look on her face clutched the shoulder of 
Florence Wolfing, his particular friend. 

The lane narrowed as the people crowded 
closer. The boy’s every faculty was alert. 
Suddenly he became conscious of a-pain in 
his shoulder and realized that in the excite- 
ment Mr. Woodson was pulling unmercifully 
at his arm. He wrenched free and heard the 
man shout something in his ear. Past the 
Record office they sped, hands from every 
window waving them on. 

Soon the speed began to slacken and Walter 
noticed other bobs at the roadside, the 
“‘Wing,”’ the ‘‘Wind” and the ‘‘Flyer’’ among 
them. Then he saw the ‘Dart.’’ Slowly his 
bob crawled toward her, came even with her, 
and then—a wild cheer went up, for the 
“Swifter”? had won. 

As soon as word was passed that the jud 
for the speed race were ready, the last big 
event began. The first three bobs to take 
their places were the ‘“‘Ralph,” ‘‘Wind” and 
“Light.”” This race the ‘‘Wind” won by a 
full length. Next followed the ‘Flyer,” 
“Gyp” and “Speedy,” and the “Flyer” won. 
Then the three Magnolia bobs started, but-it 
was not much of a race, for the ‘Swifter’ 
soon left the others far behind. 

The last three races followed and were won 
by the “Dart,” ““‘Wing”’ and “Rapid.” As 
the six winners again climbed the hill, all 


_- Were quiet, even the onlookers. At the top 


a 


_ 8lip of paper from a hat. On three slips there 


of the hill the captain of each crew drew a 


Continued on page 78 























_ On being informed that the red- 
saked if it gecked woods Tis lather 

if it er 
told him do a5 ngs awry nko henner 
told that the bird flying overhead was 
_a barn-swallow.. ed puzzled, 
said, ‘ ' and to him- 
‘ S eats barns” 
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Stone dropped into water pro- 


duces light and fuel for YOU 


HAT, in a sentence, is the marvelous story of 

Union Carbide, which has transformed the lives 
and habits of more than 300,000 American farmers in 
the last twenty years. 


What does this mean to you? 


It means that with a small supply of Union Carbide 
(crushed stone) and a simple mixing-machine, you 
can have all the fuel you need for cooking; all the light 
you need for the house, barns, drives and out-buildings. 


The Hottest Flame—The Brightest Light 


A simple machine mixes Union Carbide with water and 
produces gas as you need it—no more, no less, It works 
automatically and needs but the slightest attention. 

There is no waste. Union Carbide keeps indefinitely. 
Even the residue of the carbide can be used as a fertilizer for 
it is just pure, slaked lime. 

The fuel for cooking gives the hottest flame known; the 
light is so like sunlight that it has fooled hens and vegetables 
into working overtime. : 

Union Carbide does away with messy oil-lamps and the 
burning of coal-ranges in summer. It gives you the cool, 
clean kitchen of the city-woman. It—Oh, we can’t begin to 
tell the whole story here. 

So mail us a postcard at once for details. We'll tell you 
what it will cost you and all about it. Write our nearest 
branch today. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 30 East 42nd Street Balfour Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. Sen Prenclacy 


f . 


UNION CARBIDE 


“City-fies the Farm” 

















Distributed to over houses serving ever 
d 300,000 country homes ietrict,alwaysin100-L % 
blue-and-gray drums 
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ig Band Catalog Sent FREE 

need for band — 
Taal ~ LYON & HEALY 
PAYMENTS 63.95 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
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The Country Boy and Girl | 
~" The “ Swifter” 


Continued from page 77 


were crosses, the others were blank. Those 
drawing crosses would race together as would 
those drawing blanks. The crosses ‘were to 
race first and proved to be the “Wind,” 
“Dart” and “Wing.” 

The road was wide and equally well packed, 
so position mattered little. Nevertheless the 
crew drew for position and the ‘‘Wing’’ won 
the center, with the ‘“‘Dart’”’ at the right and 
the ‘‘Wind” at- the left. In this race the z a 
‘‘Dart’’ took the lead immediately and held it. _— 

Walter andj the other two captains drew 3 “a 
for position. The ‘‘Rapid’’ won the center, 
the “‘Flyer’’ the right and the ‘‘Swifter’”’ the 
left side. As Walter waited for the signal, he 
looked anxiously at his opponents. “Rapid’’ A 4g 
had but six fellows while the ‘‘Flyer’’ carried a E 
eight. Just here Mr. Woodson, who had also . oo 
4 been looking over the other two bobs, 3 a 

whispered, ‘‘We’ve got the weight. At the e 
start the ‘Flyer’ will gain a bit but we’ll win. A 
‘Rapid’ won't be in it.” . 

Just as Mr. Woodson had said, the ‘Flyer’ ae: 
crept slowly ahead. F6r a few seconds the J ae 
“Rapid” was neck and neck with the ‘‘Swift- = 
er’’ then fell behind never to catch up. The oa 
snow cut by the runners of the ‘‘Flyer’s’’ . oH 
back sled flew in Walter’s face. Even with 
his goggles he squinted. 

The ‘Flyer’ was just its length ahead at 
the half-way point, but the “‘Swifter’’ was 


The instrument 
gaining. There was little cheering. Walter’s 


* we . eyes were fixed on the forward point of the 
The one instrument for which the Trane eats 2m, Whe onwere Bows 


8 





. | TI Slowly he crept toward it; then faster. q a 
e e e the little group of Walter’s folks, the : oa 
instrument specially made to play their were even and across the finishing tape went 
i. % the “Swifter,”’ half a length ahead. The real 
Victor Records. The one instrument contest lay now between the “Dart” and the 
- [ad wi ter.”’ al 


As the two teams went up the hill for the 
last time, their friends cheered; but the boys’ 


that reproduces their art in exact accord 





with their own ideas of interpretation. head tofootashe took hisseat. ‘The “Data 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor ort Eee Ie seemed ae toch the, “Dat” 

dealers everywhere. New Victor wo diam an linuide tie tecetaieontanaied 
Records demonstrated at all dealers Sees daot eqit, the tabi pated Ga halt and’ 
then the three-quarter marks. . =a 


a 
on the Ist of each month. Write for The strain was killing. Every muscle in 
2 Walter’s body ached. A lump rose in his 7 
catalogs and name of nearest Victor throat, and in his anxiety he pleaded frantic- ; 
ally with the “Swifter” to win. As if she 4 
dealer. knew what was expected of her, the bob sud- 











denly drew ahead and won the final heat by a 3 
a few feet. cS 
Wideawakes! 
S Have you thought of a definite plan of 3 
work for the next eight or nine months? If . 3 


you haven't, let me tell you what to do— 
raise a pig or a calf. How splendid it would 
be if every one of your clan brothers joined 
a pig- or a calf-club and carried his project 
through to completion! Try it out and let 
us have letters from you about the work. 
We shall be glad to pay for any good bona- 
eee fide letters. 











AGENTS: We Pay $9.00 a Da 














Experience is The Wideawakes 
things so that inc a. Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Pa. 





Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and ~ > 
send to us, your name will be’ : « 
enrélled and the button and folder will be ‘ *% 
oF nacmuainoni/ahaetthe tear ae 
no assessments. now num- 
GENUINE ber 89,511; 546 clane have been formed. 
T-PIECE Membership Certificate printed in two 


Cut Glass Water Set cohen, writ gual’ oenl atinehed, 20 unm 
a Be tee ween « ~ Pome 
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j | The Country Boy and Girl | 
4 Books 


A new pair of eyes to see, 
New feet to go afar, 
New wings to fly with, safe and free— 































4 _ That's what books are! 
: ' Youth’s Companion. 
” HE Editor plans to publish every month 
: a list of books that boys and girls will want 
i, to read and, if possible, to own. All these 
vs » a books are interesting, well-written and famil- 
n “= iar to educated people the world over. Per- 
d = ~— haps, boys and girls, you will find copies of 
18 . = some of them right in your own houses. The 
t. “— outsides may look dingy, but inside there will 
Ww ibe the best kind of good times. 
. ; Everybody Likes To Read 
16 a: 1. Fairy Tales by Hans Christian Andersen. 
: oa 2. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by 
‘d “3 ~—SsLewis Carroll. 
30 bo 3. The Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling. 
8, a 4. Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell. 
16 ; oe 5. The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe on 
om His Island, by Daniel Defoe. 
“. 6. Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and 
: Mary Lamb. 
16 7. Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thomas 
t- Hughes. 
16 8. Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott. 
a 9. Sentimental Tommy, by James M. 
th Barrie. 
10. The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles 
at Reade. 
aS — 
"s 
18 ] 
r. ) 
. 4 For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 
at , 
~ The Hens 
The night was coming very fast; 
1e It reached the gate as I ran past. 
3” The pigeons had gone to the tower of the 
m church, 
e And all the-hens were on their perch 
Up in the barn, and I thought I heard 
“ss A piece of a little purring word. 
t- I stopped inside, waiting and staying, 
d e* o To try to hear what the hens were saying. 
in : ee They were asking something, that was 
id ; & plain, 
4 Asking it over and over again. 
in One of them moved and turned around, 
is Her feathers madé a ruffled sound, 
c- Es A ruffied sound like a bushful of birds, 
1e | = And she said her little asking words. 
i ; She pushed her head close into her wing, 
oy e But nothing answered anything. 
Father’s Story 
of We put more coal on the big red fire, 
if And while we are waiting for dinner to 
hs ; 2 cook, 
id Our father comes and tells us about 
d . 2 A story that he has read in a book. 
. ® = And Charles and Will and Dick and I 
k ia And all of us but Clarence are there. 
. | And some of us sit on father’s legs, 
; But ‘one has to sit on the little red 
chair. 
| And when we are sitting very still, _ 
= He sings us a song or tells a piece; 
' He sings Dan Tucker Went to Town, 
a) a Or he tells about the golden fleece. 


' He tells about the golden wool, 
And some of it is about a boy 
Named Jason, and about a ship, 
And some is about a town called Troy. 





— And while he is telling, or singing it 
through, : 
I stand by his arm, for that is my 


place. 
And I push my fingers into his skin 
- To make little dents in his big rough 
face, Elizabeth Maddox, 
In Atlantic Monthly. 
It is very hard for grown-up people to tell 
what children think and do. We want 
u to write us letters, boys and girls, and 
4 us whether or not you like these two 
poems, and why. We should also like to see 
=. Mether you, yourselves, can. write little 
| “if ; <P rety our own experiences. For 
1 r 
























for every poem that we can 
we will pay you $1. ¥ 
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New Pleasu 






































Every time yousignacheck, gives you an entirely new 
mortgage, note or other im- pleasure in writing... You are 
portant paper, that paper be- bound: to like the simplicity of 
comes a thing of value. Pro- the gold Crescent filler, the 
tect your signature as you  get-at-ability of the parts, and 
would your good name, Carry the smooth action of the pen 
hed Cones with youalways. the instant you start to write. 
t is complete writing equip- 
ny rite with dhaé — Look for the gold Crescent 
‘ filler when you buy. 
pesend your seme) sigheture Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain 
cannot be questioned. Pens are sold by stationers, drug- 


: . gists, jewelers and general depart- 
The Conklin gives you an jnentstores. Uniformly priced $2.50 
added sense of security. It and up—50c additional in Canada. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MEG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 




























Handiest Mixer For 


Practical Farm Use. 
For building foundations, floors, walks, silos, etc., this 
GILSON Mixer is wishest an equal. Patented Reverse 
and Blades give the Gilson capacity 
out ectly mixed concrete, mortar or plaster (wet or 
dry) with an ease ond rapidity impossible with any other mixer, 


4 Economical a 
4 Efficient | 
Speedy 
Run by one horse-power engine. Loads on 
one side, dumps on other; made of iron and 
steel; on skids or truck. 
Save real money for yourself with this mixer. 35 cu. yds. in 
10 hours (a batch a minute) is ordinary output. ‘Ideal for farmers 
oe gener nea Positively guaranteed. Your money back if 
Order a Gilson Today 
Or write for complete illustrated circular giving all needed 
information. Use the Coupon. 


GILSON MIXER CO., 630 7th Ave., West Bend, Wis. 
Mail this Coupon—Dont Wait 


GILSON MIXER COMPANY,630 7th Ave., West Bend, Wis. 
t—Enclosed find $53.50 for your guaranteed Gilson 


If further particulars on Gilson Mixers, includ- 
ing time payment plan, are desired, check here. 


14, 1917 
January 27, 1920 

















Address (Write plainly Name, Town, County, State) 
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Bird Lovers, Attention ! 
Nite is the time to make preparation for - 
1 





the seventh Annual Bird Day of The 

berty Bell Bird Club. This year it comes 
on Friday, April 8. 
‘ It is the one day in the year when our 
885,986 members can do some real publicity 
work for the birds. Or, as our advertisin 
man would say, we want to sell the bi 
conservation idea to every man, woman 4nd 
child in the United States. Se€ that a good 
notice about Bird Day is written for your 
local paper. Have the paper print our pledge. 
Ask the storekeeper to make a big display of 
bird pictures, bird-houses and cameras in 
his show-window. 

The trouble with most bird clubs is that the 
members become luke-warm and fail to keep 
up their enthusiasm for the cause. A g 
time to rededicate yourself to bird protection 
is right now. Read over the pledge, decide 
: to have a celebration on April 8, and go 
' | among your friends and ask each one to be- 

come a member of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club. We want 1,000,000 members and we 
hat Do We Owe f} | want them quickly 
ih The late President of The Liberty Bell Bird 
° . Club, Wilmer Atkinson, had the right idea. 
to ccurate | iming? He said in his Autobiography, “It was de- 
| termined that the fight should be carried on 


AY f A until the American people should better un- 
We owe our Limiteds that flash from city to city, our derstand the value of bird life and take 


fast-sparking automobiles that shorten formerly long drives, a ee it.” th for bird 1 The 
. ° ’ 18 18 & great Month ior bir overs. 

and those machine-guns so marvelously timed that they birds begin’ a general northward movement 

shoot between the swiftly-revolving blades of aeroplane and a warm wave will hasten their coming. 


Watch for the first grackle, red-winged 
blackbird, robin, song-sparrow, phoebe and 
other migrants. The songs of our birds never 
sound more beautiful than in the early spring. 

Build and put up bird-houses. Be ready 


i} | for the birds. If you seeure one additional > 
@ | pair of birds to nest-on your grounds you are - 
doing something to make this good old world —.- 
a better place in which to live. : oo 
Members of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, ; 
your Secretary’s hand is extended, and here-_ “Ga 


propellers. 


Back of each is an accurately-timed schedule. 





* ” is a hearty hand shake to each member, with 
The Watch of Railroad Accuracy I | the hope that 1921 will be the best year of 
H your life, and that you will back up his bird 
Back of our railroad schedules is the Hamilton—a } work with your heartiest interest. 
watch so accurate that it is the most popular timekeeper i Charles P. Shoffner. 
in use today among railroad men. il 
Charles Hamilton, the efficient engineer shown here, iI Liberty Bell Bird Club Quiz 


runs the Bangor Flyer—one of the longest hauls on the 


B. & M. He has been with the Boston & Maine for 48 1. What is a migrant? 


] i : : ° 
years. ‘He runs the Bangor Flyer by a Hamilton Watch. | - the — os ¥ weather have on 
The watch that keeps accurate time in the movement migration? 


and jolting of railroading is the very timekeeper for the 4. Where do most of our western birds pass 
farm. Ask your jeweler to show you a Hamilton. Prices the winter? : 2g 
range from $40 to $200; movements alone, $22 (in 5. Where do the eastern insectivorous 
Canada, $2¢+) and up. Send for *“The Timekeeper,"* species winter? 


i : 6. What bird travels the farthest? 
an interesting booklet about the manufacture and care of 7. Describe “permanent residents,” “‘sum- 


= watches. The different Hamiltons are illustrated, mer residents,” ‘winter residents” and 

prices given. ie gga ay to oy oh ‘ee dart Wak 
8. at birds migrate 

HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pa. S| aitmtenets abet oo 

9. What routes do birds follow while 

migrating? 

2 10. What birds lead the way in migration? 

How high do they fly? 

au il. What causes the death of many birds 


gn whe = - r : 
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3a errs From the above questions, teachers and 
directors of bird clubs can secure hints for 
lessons during March. . 


ae 


ae 


























Priepce: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird.Club, and promise. _ 
‘to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
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4 5 the tide assisting just as 
@ = which shows that his rasa 
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Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


GOOD story is told of a quick-witted 
Irishman with an aptitude for arithmetic. 
e was working in a field with a Dutchman 


‘-Z when they unearthed a box of silver coins. 


The covetous Dutchman at once laid claim— 
to the entire booty, because he was first to 
break open the box and discover the valuable 
contents. - 

“Go softly,” said the Irishman, “for the 
whole business is mine. It is a bit of money 
left me by an uncle, and I buried it here for 
safe-keeping. There was a thousand dollars.” 

“All right with that,” replied the Dutchman, 
as he caught onto the bait. “If you tell me 
how much money there is in the box it’s 
yours; if you miss, she’s mine.”’ 

‘That's fair and you have the instincts of a 
gentleman,”’ replied Pat as he made a quick 
mental calculation of the weight of the box 
and guessed that it contained something be- 
tween fifty and three hundred and fifty 
dollars. “I sent $642.53 to my mother in 
the old country, so jadd that amount to what 
there is in the box. 

“That is done so quick,” said the Dutch- 
man. 

“Then deduct that total from the sum of 
$1,000 which was left me,”’ said Pat. 

“Done again,” said the Dutchman. 

“‘Now deduct that remainder from $357.47, 
which I had to pay the lawyers, and it leaves 
the exact amount to one cent that you will 
find in the box.” 

“That's right to a penny,” said the Dutch- 
man, after he had counted it carefully, “and 
it proves that you are an honest man.’ 

It is not every one who can see through 
Pat’s mathematical trickery, can you? 


Leaving His Mark 


The panhandler found the cottager to be a 
soit.mark. So, as he found his way out of 
the front gate, he paused to chalk an inform- 
ing message to those of his ilk who might 
chance to come that way. This is what he 
wrote: “HE HE EE E” Can you decipher 
the tramp’s cryptic message? 


Spell This Animal 
Spell out the names of. 


" s A the little objects. Then 
ay &-Gs add and subtract as 
Tes indicated by the signs 


and theresulting letters 
will spell the name of 
a large animal with 

1 5 powerful tusks. 
Timing the Barber 


Tony, the calculating 

ber, gives a first- 
class shave (including bay-rum and conversa- 
tion) in the record time of fifteen minutes. 
As I received his attentions the other day, I 
noticed at the end of the feat that the minute 
hand of his clock was just as far ahead of the 
hour hand as it was behind it when he com- 
menced his fifteen minute job. It makes a 
— puzzle to figure out the exact time 

t he finished, but first it must be told 
that he started before eleven o’clock and 
finished after eleven o'clock. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 


A puzzling tide: To get Sambo’s rowing 
record, let him row with the tide for thirteen 
minutes, and we find that he can go thirteen- 
sixteenths of a mile. Then let him row for 
thirteen minutes against the tide and we find 


= that he could go eight-sixteenths of a mile. 
>» He could, therefore, row one and five-six- 


teenths of a mile in twent; roe minutes, with 


there were no tide, would be nineteen and 


; seventeen-twenty-first. minutes. 


Greek cross puzzle: 
The diagramillustrates 
the manner of dividing 
the Greek cross into 
three pieces, which can 
be fitted together to 
form a rectangle, twice 
as long as it is 


A onzegt beast 


vle: lus 
LION minus MILL leaves L1O ror. 


Guess this letter: The gramm oe 
— by su cong ting 8 f = L in 
make the read: ‘Set 
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buttons are high grade. 


BIG YANK 


The Shirt That Beats The Price 


Big Yank is roomy, as well made as a dress shirt, and comes in 
a big variety of serviceable fabrics. Seams are double stitched, 
If your storekeeper does not ca 
Big Yanks write us, and we will see that you are suppli 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















4 -Wheel Cultivator 


Great 





hing extra heels 

eas care oat St ie of steel which allow fine dirt 
to get to corn. this new at: it a man 
can a more corn the first and ng, 


ies are buying these 
wheels coe guvieed. Prices 
lement ers. Write 4 for circular. 


Munson Mfg. Co., Box 82, Winterset, lowa. 
Wonderful Tailless Kite 


cen? Poe wae tere. 

255 = — > 
the lightest ‘wind, balances " 

Ne S25 te cain oF 
























BIG MONEY 


IN ORN ERY HORSES 


MY free book will amaze you te big 
money that is being made oy those 
- ht my famous system of horse breaking 
Falaing! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageab le le horses can be picked up for a song. 
genet, wi willing mg workers and reall then se abir poll, 
i oe ag fees breaking colts and training 























Write! = My hook oe, rae erie cota | 
Ped. suite onan 223 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio | 
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into the pocket of 
your work-shirt and is 


right 


want to know if there’s 
time to start that other 
job before dinner. 

Yet you don’t have the 
uncomfortable’ feeling 
of risking damage to 
that high-priced watch 
of yours when you’re out 
on the job. Pocket Ben’s 
sturdy, double-back case 


helps 
racket. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO.,, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westelo 


Pactery: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox 


~that’s Big Ben's family name 


Let Pocket Ben 
time your day 


KET BEN tucks Pocket Ben got his 
education in the same 
school Big Ben came 
from; they both bear the 
Westclox family-name 
which means good time- 
keeping wherever you 
find it. 

_ See Pocket Ben at your 
dealer's. He’s built for 
service rather than for 
show. But you'll be sur- 
prised at the amount of 
good timekeeping you 
get out of him for avery 
little money. 


there when you 


him stand the 


: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 




















Ford Rear Curtain Li 








“4 Rapid fasteners. Easy and 
quick to put on. Do not 
have to take off curtain. 
Finest thing, out. Comes 
with directions. Price $1.50 
per set of three. Also — 


c per square 
€ pay postage. 
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Nut Trees Along Our Highways 


By LEE McCRAE, California 


AST year America imported nearly 
37,000,000 pounds of walnuts, our 
statisticians say, and probably as many 
of each of the other favorite varieties of 
nuts; yet no nation has more soil going to 
waste or so many miles of fine roadways 
—_ demand shade oe be a Our 
armers go on year after year, planting or- 
chards, surrounding them with high barbed 
wire fences, and putting cottonwoods, 
elms and oaks along the highways. 

Why not combine beauty and shade 
with profit? Nut trees, chosen accordi 
to climatic and soil conditions, -w 
furnish all three, the whole world would 
be that much enriched, and equally good 
fuel would be growing for future use. 
but we are as short-sighted and thriftless 
as we are energetic and ambitious! 

In Europe and even in Asia, people are 
wiser than we. France has hundreds. of 
miles of roadway bordered with crop-bear- 
ing fruit and nut trees. Italy is not far 
behind, I am told, and half of Spain’s 
75,000,000 fruit and nut trees are listed 
as “growing wild’; that is, belonging to 
everybody. Even in the Philippines 


Sea on trees have been set out 


Mangoes predominate), that are already 
a source of revenue. Of course, pruning 
and care are necessary to make them 
thrive, but little more than should be given 
to any shade trees if we would have them 
enhance the beauty ‘and value of our 
property. The profit therefrom is so 
much clear gain. 

Fruit trees along the highways would 
ay the planter, even though the public . 
elt free to help themselves more or less 
freely during the ripening season, for they 
would lessen the temptation to molest the 
nearby orchards, and make the barbed- 
wire fence superfluous. 

Los Angeles county, Calif., preparing for 
the tourist rush to. the San Francisco 
Exposition in 1915, planted miles and miles 
of rosebushes and fancy trellises, costi 
the county something like $2,000 a mont 
for upkeep.- Many of these decorative 
trellises are still to be found bordering the 

wonderful boulevards and they excite 
much favorable comment from strangers. 
A better idea is being promoted of ar 
English walnuts are chosen to hedge many 
farms in California, and towns are taking 
up the plan. One village uses olive trees 
on both sides of its longest street; the 
property owners, of course, reap ‘the har- 
vest, ee those along vacant acreage 
are gathered by the park commissioner 
arid the revenue is turned into the public 
treasury, just. as Wichita, Kans., reap8 
the alfalfa sown by the city authorities on 
vacant lots, for the benefit of the city. — 























The Girls of the “Big Six” 
By ONE OF THEM 


E “Big Six’ is an organization of six 
West Virginia girls who have been “real 
friends” for a long time. Our names, if you 
care to know them, are Susie Stuart, Eva 
Reynolds, Juanita Scott, Elizabeth Hudson, 
and Hazel and Eleanor McClung. We all live 
within five miles of one another, have at- 
tended the same school, belong to the same 
club, go to the same church and are members 
of the same Sunday-school class. These are 
some of the things that make us such good 
friends. 

One afternoon in 1919, we were visiting 
Eva Reynolds and were making ready for our 
country camp. We needed to get some music 
from the schoolhouse but, lo and behold! the 
windows were all locked. We put our heads 
together. Then we found a long plank which 
we set up at one of the second-story windows. 
Elizabeth climbed the plank while the rest of 
us held it, and then Hazel climbed up. Those 
two got the window open, unlocked the door, 
and let us allin. And that was the beginning 
of the “Big Six.” 

We have found our organization indescrib- 
ably helpful. So now we want to help other 
girls to form other Big Sixes. Each of us has 
written to a girl in another county and urged 
her to organize a Big Six. 

This is an appeal to all the boys and girls 
of America to organize. They will never 
regret it. 





Keep Your Face Beautiful 
By ADELAIDE MUNROE 


All young faces are attractive and some are, 
of course, more attractive than others. 
have seen skin that seemed to need no at- 
tention, skin that had fine pores, and was 
clear and beautiful. But the majority of us 
are not so fortunate, and there is hardly any- 
thing that will keep a young girl from being 
charming so quickly as a poor skin, poorly 
eared for. 

Just what method of treatment is best, ev- 
ery girl will have to determine for herself. 
But first and foremost, the general health of 
* the body must be kept up and particularly 
must the bowels be kept active, and the skin 
of the whole body sweet and clean. Other- 
wise, there is no chance for success with the 
skin of the face. 

Once those main principles are observed, 
you can begin to see good results from your 
care of the skin itself. If your skin is oily 
and is not irritated by the use of soap, you 
must obtain a good, pure soap, porise hot 
water, which will open the pores, and then 
lather the face. Rinse the face and repeat 
the process and end by using cold, but not 
icy, water. Last of all you should apply 
witch-hazel or good toilet water. 

Whether you are to use powder or not will 
depend, of course, on your feelings about the 
use of powder and the feelings of your family. 
If you have an oily skin, the Editor can see 
no harm in using a little powder; but she does 
see harm in coating the face and dusting the 
nose as if you were applying a good dusting 
to the orchard. You dbn’t want to be con- 
spicuous for the powder any more than for the 
grease. 

If your skin is dry and scaly, it will prob- 
ably be better for you not to use soap too 
frequently. Wash the face thoroughly with 
hot water, then, using the tips of the fingers 


» - and moving them always in an upward direc- 


tion, rub in a good cold-cream. After two 


» or three minutes of this rubbing, wipe the 


cold-cream off with a small piece of soft Moth 
which you can destroy. You -will be amazed 
to see the dirt. Then apply witch-hazel or 
. good toilet. water. 
fF , The skin should receive such attention 
~ daily, and the whole process should not take 
__. More than ten minutes. 
Boys and girls under twenty-one years of 
may write to the-PRroper Care Editor, 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and ask any- 





' thing they want to know about the care of 


their bodies. Enclose a stamp for reply. 
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the Stoves, too. 


IKE the old hand pump and the kero- 
sene lamp, the stove belongs tc the 
day of inconveniences. Cress it off. 
Know what real heating comfort means 
—have a joyous feeling of security against 
bitter cold and big fuel bills by replacing 
your stoves now, with a 


MUELLER “BIG 3” 
CONVECTOR 


(Pipeless Heating System) Sectional View Mueller Convector 





In the thousands of homes in which the Convector has been installed, 
it has proven a revelation in heating efficiency and fuel economy. 
Houses of four to eighteen rooms are heated——every room, upstairs and 
down—to a cozily-comfortable temperature at surprisingly low fuel cost. 
Letters from hundreds of satisfied owners furnish conclusive proof. 


A Cleaner, Safer, More Healthful, 
Money-Saving Heating System 


There is only one Convector. Itis pipeless heating developed to remarkable efficiency 
by expert heating engineers. In it are scientifically combined three exclusively Muelli-z 
construction features, the ““Big 3,”” which have clearly established Convector superiority. 


These three vitally important Convector features—Large and Properly Proportioned 
Régister Face; Spacious Unobstructed Air Passages—and Vast and Stientifically 
Designed Heating Surface—insure quick heating of your home, a constant circulation 
of clean, moist, warm air throughout every room, healthful ventilation and big fue! 
saving. They make it possible to get full heat value from an}¥kind of fuel without 
forcing or hard firing and avoid the danger of overheated castings. 


The Convector is guaranteed to heat comfortably every room in your house through 
its one large register. It is quickly and cheaply installed—no tearing up floors or 
walls for pipes. Triple casing and corrugated, air-spaced inner hood of heavy galvan- 
ized iron prevent heat waste and keep cellar cool. 


The Convector is built in sizes to meet the heating requirements of any home, church 
or store building. It is simple to operate and requires little attention. 


Home Owners Take Advantage of This FREE Offer 


Mail coupon today and learn how you can obtain » 

- without cost or obligation the valuable advice of y 
Mueller Heating Engineers on the best method 
of heating your home. You will also receive ¢ 
free Mueller Book containing important in- ¢ 
formation on heating and complete descrip- ¢ L.J 
tion of the “Big 3” Convector. y oer a 


: ¢ FurnaceCo. 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co, 4, 237 Reed Street 
waukee, Wis. 

ales of erm! Se , ¥.d.b. 
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_ 237 Reed St. Est. 1857 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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~ CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


Sometimes the 
stork beats the 
doctor, but he’ll 
always have 
a run for his 
money if the 
doctor is driv- 
ing on concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Des Moines Kansas City New York Salt Lake City Wi 
Write for Booklet R-3 
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Khaki COATS 


65c 


or 4 for $2.00 


Sent by Parcel Post To Any 
Part of the United States 
These coats are slight- 


ly usedy—but in perfect 
condition. 


Sizes 34-35-36-37-38-40 


est and Best 
Work Coat Made 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction or 
Money Returned 
In Full. 


As To Our Responsibility 
Ask Your Bank 


x 


EC ERR 


Fe ee 


National Uniform & Equipment Co. 


S33 ‘Market St. Phila., Pa. 





Cecilia and Her Descendants 


Continued from page 41 


third laying seasons. It is cheaper to car- 
ry good hens through a molt than to raise 
a fresh supply of layers. We need to use 
trapnests in order to find more long-distance 
layers like Cecilia and breed up a flock of 
good layers that will not need to be re- 
placed each year. And for breeders, one 
must select those birds that are able to re- 
produce the particular trait of high egg 
production in their progeny. The fact 
that four daughters of Cecilia averaged 232 
@ggs in a year, and an entire pen of her 
progeny averaged over 200 eggs, shows 
that she possesses this trait t6 a marked 
degree.” 

T. J. Enslin, secretary of the American 
Columbian Plymouth Rock Club, says: 
“Cecilia is a wonderful hen. -I do not 
doubt that an American hen can become 
nine years old. Columbian Queen, the 
champion heavy-weight hen, from Novem- 
ber 1, 1914, to November 1, 1917, had a 
286 record. She grew to be six years old. 
I have had many Columbian Rocks that 
laid almost as well in their, second and 
third years as they did in their pullet year. 
Everything considered, the Mediterranean 
breeds are not in it with the American.” 


How To Buy a Motor-Truck 


Continued from page 57 


’ 
going to save not only his own time, but the 


time of his neighbors too. It is no longer an 
unusual sight to see.a number of farmer 
trucks on the farm at harvest time or at 
threshing time. 

I was on a farm last fall at threshing time. 
The owner had about 100 four-wheel trailers 
hauled by tractors, engaged in the work. 
There was nothing impressive about the num- 
ber of men on the job, but there was some- 
thing wonderful to think about as those trac- 
tors chugged around towing those 100 trailers. 

There is a thought here for the farmer 
who considers a motor-truck in conjunction 
with a trailer, or for a neighborhood of farm- 
ers. How much of your neighbors’ time could’ 
be saved by the use of one or more motor- 
trucks and trailers? Would it pay ten of you 
to chip in and buy one or two trucks? 

6. Number of horses, etc.: I have never 
yet run across the horselessfarm. In consider- 
ing the purchase of a motor-truck for the 
farm, you should decide how many horses 
and wagons and buggies you can dispose of. 
If you own an automobile, how much wear 
and tear will it be saved by the purchase of a 
truck? I saw a crated live hog brought into 
the Omaha stockyards in the back of a tour- . 
ing car. If you own a tractor, or have the 
use of one through a neighborhood coopera- 
tive society, a motor-truck is more apt to 
prove a more profitable investment to you 
than if you-are without a tractor. 

7. Wood-lot: How many cords of wood do 
you take from it each year by horse, how 
much time could a motor-truck save you 
here, and could that truck haul logs in the 
rough to some sawmill? 

8. There may be a dozen farmers living on 
some side road, each one of whom carts a 
couple of cans of milk to the/main road every 
morning. One farmer could do this with a 
truck, releasing the other eleven for work on 
the fagm. You might use your truck to haul 
gravel for some good roads work. 

I have drawn up only a rough survey and 
analysis. Please bear in mind that these 
figures are approximate, and are set fo 
only for the sake of example and to aid you 
in doing likewise. In the next article I shall _ 
take up that burning question, what make of 
truck to buy and what type of body to use. 








Take a board two feet long and about six 
inches wide, and a small: block about 2 x 4 
inches. Place the block in the center vate 

od gent then take a Aono: — “att 
inc nail the three 


you have it as shown above. etal it up on 
the: wall of the. ahoge J. B, 
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More Money from Potatoes 
Continued from page 14 


have it grown, in a seed plot, from selected 
and treated seed; and ‘otherwise, by the 
best-known methods, to maintain a high 
standard of excellence for Clay county 
Early Ohio seed potatoes. 

The cooperative feature of the organ- 
ization is for the purpose of hiring a man- 
ager—a potato expert. His duties are to 
assist the members in improvement work, 
to conduct their advertising campaigns, 
to direct and arrange for various demon- 
strations, and to keep members thoroughly 
informed reganeene the potato market. 

The popu arity of the association and its 
greatest financial value, to date, lie in 
the success of the latter service. Even 
though the ee market report is 
dropped in mail-box each day, not 
every farmer can take time to study it, to 
compare it with the report of other days, 
and other years, and to interpret its full 
significance. Members of the Clay County 
Potato Growers’ Association do not try to. 
7; leave all that to the manager. 

They know that if there is a sudden 
change in the market, if the latest crop 
ne is important, if a false report is 

— circulated regarding the season’s 
= or the trend of prices, that they will 

promptly advised of the fact in a bul- 
letin from the ee 

When, a year ago, one of those mysterious 
nobody-knows-who-started-it rumors drift- 
ed through the county to the effect that 
the market had gone to pieces with the 
bottom everlastingly eked out, these 
growers were reminded by the manager 
that the crop was short, and that the 
slight decline in prices was caused by a 
temporarily glutted market. They were 
advised to sit tight and market slowly. 
They did. The rumor ee utterly to 
result in the usual stam During the 
days of a falling market, aves drove from 
farm to farm only to be told, “I am not 
selling just now.” Only when the market 
again became _— did farmers sell. 





Cost of ‘Paolo Beef 


The average cost of fattening beef cattle 
in Missouri during the winter of 1918-1919 
was $13.78 a hundred; winter of 1919- 
1920, $13.83 a hundred. In Iowa, cost in 
1919-1920, $15.32; winter of 1919-1920, 
$13.52 to $14.41 a head. In Indiana, 
1918-1919, $14.44 a hundred; winter of 
1919-1920, $14.57 to $14.79 a hundred. 
The losses on‘steers ranged from $4.53 a 
Farmers who fed steers 


@  tealized less than $1 a bushel for corn. 


adi 
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Clean cows contribute to cleanliness of 
- milk. With a stiff brush one man can suf- 
ficiently 
> eurrycom 


oom two cows a minute. If a 
is used, take one on which the 
» points have been worn down, so they wil! 


" not’be too severe on the cows. 
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_ After hearing Mrs. Brown caution 
the new hired man about wiping his 
t, a Brown, with dismay 
that he himself 
pon Ee the door-mat . 
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Remarkable durability combined 














The ‘“‘Buddy’”’ Boot 


The famous “boot with the mus- 
cles”—the strongest, lightest, best 
looking, best wearing boot made. 


with light. weight 


Look at the muscles in the-side of this rubber boot. 
They are tough strips of rubber that protect the 
boot at one of its ‘most vital points. Now note the 
rough strip of tough rubber that extends around this 
boot next to the sole. This protects another, place 
where a lot of wear comes. Every vital point in 
the “Buddy” Boot is protected in this way. 


This is a splendid boot for the farm, creamery, garage 
and general use. It resists the action of sand and 
stubble, oil and acids, far better than other rubber 
boots. 


Note the trim shape of the leg which makes the boot 
fit better—the extra thick sole and solid heel of live 
rubber that add to its durability. Get a pair of these 
long lasting “‘ Buddy” Boots at the store of the Top 
Notch dealer in your town. Write to us for his name. 
Look for the Top Notch cross.on the sole of the 
boots, rubbers, and arctics. if you want real service 


and satisfaction. 


IP N FA OT’ 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 
Dept. K, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


New. York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Under Your Pillow 


O you ever wake up at 
night or on these cold, 
dark mornings and wish 
you knew the time? And 
doesn’t it take almost your 
whole will-power to get up 
| from your warm bed, put 
| on the light, and try to 
| read the time from an 
ordinary time-piece—your 
eyes squinted by the glare? 
A Radiolite under your 
pillow—one glance at the 
softly glowing hands and 
figures—and you know the 
time —scarcely roused 
from your doze. 


But that’s only one use 
for a Radiolite. You could 
| name a dozen more from 
your own experience. 


The cost of this wonder- 
ful convenience? Ten cents 
a year at the most. For the 
Radiolite dial costs only 
seventy-five cents to a dol- 
larextra and is good for ten 
years at-a very minimum. 


To buy an Ingersoll is to 
be thrifty. Sold at dealers’ 
everywhere. 

‘Rost. H. Incersoit & Bro. 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago Montreal 


Yankee Radiolite 
—the lowest- 


price 
Radiolite, 
$3.50 
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Getting Together 
All Over the Country 


There-is more than rhyme, my neighbor, 
There is reason in this jingle; 

Four men working together 
Can do more than four men single. 


ARMERS near Millwood, Mo., decided 
to buy a neighborhood rock-crusher to 
grind limestone for their soils. 


A cooperative ram sale- was held at 
Carthage, Mo., last fall. 


A community potato house for storing 
sweet potatoes was built by farmers near 
Jay, Fia., last fall. 

A farmers’ cotton-gin.was built in New 
Madrid county, Mo., last summer. There 
were seventy-eight shareholders im the 
company. 

$500,000 worth of stock was shipped 
cooperatively in Lucas county, Ia., in one 
year. On an average the saving to ship- 


_pers was $1 a hundred ‘on hogs. 


Seventy-five cars of peas, eight cars of 
beans, six cars of cabbage were shipped 
by the Erie County Growers’ Associa- 
tion, N. Y., last summer, up to August 6. 


Eighteen cars of hay were purchased co- 
operatively in one month by farmers in 
Douglas county, Wash., last summer. 
There was an average saving of $50 a car. 


Maple sirup made in New York was 
sold direct through the New York and 
Kansas farm bureaus. Thus, there was no 
waste motion in distributing, and no mid- 
diemen to pay. 


Two carloads of certified seed wheat were 
shipped by the farm bureau of Latah, 
Idaho, to.a farm bureau in Oregon. Three 
good things—a farm bureau, certified 
seed, and cooperation. 


Seven cooperative shipments of beef 
from. Bonner county, Idaho, returned 
$2,000 more to the shippers than local 
buyers would have paid. Have you a 
shipping association in your county? 

Michigan farmers in the upper peninsula 
estimated their cooperative sales of hay 
at 2,500 cars for 1920. In Chippewa coun- 
ty, 1,200 members voted to sign collateral 
notes and a two-year contract to sell all 
their hay cooperatively. 

15,000 bushels of wheat were treated 
for smut at a central treating plant in 
Madison county, Ill., lastfall. Two hun- 
dred farmers got together to stamp out 
smut and thereby increase the yield and 
profits. Smut-resistant. varieties are being 
planted, too. 


$938 extra on cattle: Twelve Bonner 
county farmers of Cabinet and Colliner 
communities, Idaho, estimate that they 
made an extra $638 on two lots of cattle by 
shipping them cooperatively. Farmers of 
Sagle, Idaho, estimate that they made an 
extra $300 by a similar shipment. 


Prune growers in Clarke county, Wash., 
bought 20,000 pounds of vetch seed last 
summer. The price was nine and one-half 


’ cents a pound. Arrangements were also 


made to purchase vetch seed for farmers 
who did not send-their checks in time to 
order cooperatively, at the low price of 
ten cents a pound. 


More money from lambs: The first 
ear of stock, shipped cooperatively -at 
Butler, Mo\,-netted 58.8 cents a hundred 
more than the price offered by local 
dealers. While not ail of the cooperative 
associations are showing such good returns 
on every shipment, most of them have 
jearned through experience that they can 
handle their own marketing at a great 
saving in commissions. 

Twenty years of cooperation is the rec- 


| ord of farmers in Newton county, Mo. 
growers’ 


The first ventures were fruit 











No Money |. 

Here is a wonderful value for 

Send no money now—just your name. Then exam- 

ine these splendid dress shirts carefully and if not 4 
leased you will not be eut one pany. of 
me quality standard percale. Cut full and roomy. 

— designs in stripe effects. Coat ‘ 


a with abtets 
mech cuffs. Fast colors. Compare with 
offered at $2 elsgwhere. Our wholesale price ‘6c. ‘ 
each, Packed and solii only in boxes of 3 shirts. 
. Pay postman only $2.85 
for ALL THREE. Moncy back if 
ited. Sizes 14 to 20. Extra sizes 18 to 20, 
extra per box of 8. Order by number D.'S. 1612, 
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AGENTS WANTED. ‘BIG MONEY. * 
Oliver Oil- Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
2013 Pine Street, Sf. LOUB, MO. 
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associations, which are still flourishing. 
Recently, the Newton count people be- 
gan to apply the principle of cooperation 
to the marketing of their surplus livestock. 
Shipping associations were organized at 
Fairview, Neosho and Seneca, on the 
Missouri-Oklahoma lime. Cooperative 
shipments are being made with satisfac- 
tory results. 


A carload of baling wire bought co- 
ee by the farm bureau of Jackson 
county, arrived just when the sup- 
ply was practically exhausted in all of 
the Jackson county markets. This wire 
was bought in June at $2.42 a bundle. At 
the time of delivery, late July, the same 
grade of wire was selling for more than $3 
a bundle with no delivery dates specified. 
Local hardware men offered to buy this 
wire from the farm gana at a profit to the 
bureau of $600 on the car. 


Better cream prices: The Harrison 
County Dairy Association was organized 
at Bethany, Mo., several years ago to 
secure a better market for cream. It has 
been the — of the association to 
contract their cream for a year to the 
creamery bidding the highest for it. The 
contract now in force ms ys the farmers 
two cents more than is offered by the New 
York market. This price ranges from 
eight to twenty cents a pound more than 
local prices, depending on fluctuation in 
the New York market. 


A farmers’ produce house at Adrian, 
Mo., is certainly proving a decided success. 
It has a good business and one that is 
growing every day. It never has failed 
since the day it opened up-to pay the 
highest price in the county for produce. 
This shows what farmers can do if they 
will. During the month of July the store 
paid forty cents a pound for broilers for 
quite a while, and later during the fall 
paid thirty-five cents. This was about 
five cents a pound in advance of the mar- 
ket price paid by individual buyers. 


An Iowa daily paper said last October: 
“A number of members of the Jackson 
county farm bureau have united in the 
purchase of a fanning-mill and two-horse 
electric motor to run it. Each made a 
payment of $25, and the mill will be used 
to clean their own seed, and, at a stated 
amount per bushel, the seed of other 
farmers. 

The machine was purchased by advice 


_ of County Agent Hi h Williamson who has 
® urged the standardi 


ation of seed pro- 
duction in the county.. The seed producers 


will now be in a position to deliver cer- 
| tified seed, free from dust, weed-seed and 
all foreign matter. 
| capacity of fifty bushels an hour, and is 
» equipped with elevator, sacker, dust ex- 
' traction chamber and air regulator. 


The machine is of a 
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Gotoyour Lucas dealer and tell him what you 
want to lependable 
Paint or Varnish, Stain or Enamel that will 


Send for helpful folder No. 35~"Sugg: 
dons for hatte Deseondeer™. _— 


John Lucas & Co., Inc) 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON 
OAKLAND, CAL, ASHEVILLE, N.C, BUFFALO, N. ¥, 
DENVER, COLO, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
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order to introduce this new, fibre line Fe Pre me Bagg Fadi Pao ocgser Soft for 
AMERICAN CORE-TWINE COMPANY, Valentine and Fulda Sts., BOSTON, 19- MASS. 


Sa 
50c Line for 35c 


Postpaid in U. CARS 35c and 
your dealer’s name. The clean- 
est and smoothest Clothes Line 
made. This offer is made in 


and clean for the clothes. Manuf: 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


On the Basis of Facts 


The life of our country 
is built around its Public 
Utilities. Our social,. in- 
dustrial and Government 
activities could not exist 
today without the contin- 
ued operation of their in- 
dispensable services. 


That such services may 
be extended and developed 
to be of the greatest use to 
the greatest number, the 
Federal Government and 
practically all the states 
have appointed Public 
Service Commissioners as 
permanent tribunals to 
regulate public utilities 
with fairness to all 
concerned. 


Facts as to the past and 
studies as to the future, the 
Bell Companies find are es- 
sential to the proper man- 
agement and development 
of their business. This in- 
formation is open to study 
by these Commissioners 
and through them by the 
public generally. 


The solution of the prob- 
lem of building up and 
maintaining the public 
utilities, which is of the 
greatest importance to the 
people of this country, is 
assured whenever all the 
facts are known and given 
their due weight, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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The little matter of 10 cts. will bring 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. ine 
finder is an illustrated weekly, b- 
lished at the Nation’s center, for all_the 
Nation; an independent home paper 
that prints all the news of the world 
and. tells the truth; now in its 28th 
. This paper fills the bill with- 





has become 
the Worid’s Capital and 
the Pathfinder is 

















Y Ee 
Why should the weather 
Worry and fret us? 
We might as well like it, you know; 
For there’s some kind of weather 


At this. time of year, 
It matiers not where we go. 


ASTER lilies can now be grown from 
seeds, This makes us independent of 
Japanese and Bermuda bulbs. 


“What is untold wealth?” “Must be 
the property you keep from getting on the 
income-tax list.” ‘ 


If you have been able to afford a silo for 
your farm, you are ready, now, to afford 
a bathroom and a septic-tank-sewage-dis- 
posal system. 


At a school in Rhea county, Tenn., two 
club girls prepared soup for 100 children, 
and two others served the soup. The girls 
are all interested in the hot lunches and 
they are all working hard for a domestic 
science kitchen. 


The recently organized Southeast Mis- 
souri Cooperative Sunflower: Growers’ As- 
sociation made their first: sales on a basis 
of five and one-half cents a pound for No. 2 
seed. This was well above the prices 
offered locally for the crop. 


Charring the ends of posts does not pre- 
vent decay, according to tests in the 
laboratory at Madison, Wis. Actually, 
charred posts were less durable than those 
not charred. Well, let’s use creosote, and 
be sure of making posts last longer. 


“T do the very best I know how—the 
very best I can and I mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end brings me out. 
all right. what is said against me wan’t 
amount to anything; if the end brings me 
out wrong ten ange swearing I was right 
would make no difference. 

Abraham Lincoln 


The Dairymen’s League now has 89,496 
members who own 949,651 cows. The 
increase in the membership last year was 
10,272, or two-thirds of the total member- 
ship four years ago. The League is still 
going full steam ahead. Its members are a 
bunch of real, greener ag sing farmers, 
who are sticking together for their rights. 


The Bureau of Plant Industry, Benn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture, has 
an extensive “movie”? which shows Penn- 
sylvania’s apple industry in all its ramifi- 
cations. This film will be used in educa- 
tional work among the fruit growers of 
the state. The pictures show various 
methods of picking, grading, packing and 
storing the apples. Additional pictures 
will be taken and the film, in its entirety, 
willbe completed in the fall of 1921. 


A. A. L., of Alabama, gives us a good 
hint: ‘I have a valuable collection of clip- 
pings from the standard farm papers. ; 

have quite a number of those helpful bul- 
letins put out by the United States De- 

artment of Agriculture. In order to lay 
od immediately on any needed infor- 
mation, I have worked out a neat little 
scheme. To each bulletin, I attach a stout 
manila envelope. Now say, for instanee, 
I have a pamphlet on sweet. potatoes. 
Into its envelope will go all my clippings 
on that subject which have been gleaned 
from the leading agricultural journals; 


Then when it comes time to plant or — 


harvest or store potatoes, I have not 

the bulletins’ advice, but also the detaile 
experiences of the best farmers in_thes¢ 
United States. It’s a help, I'll tell you, 
to know how the other fellow did: it, 
For convenience’ sake, my bulletins are 
kept in a.cabinet, with aring on 
related sub, oe 


scheme for that Experimental Farm. ~ 
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ss _ breed, this is particularly true. 
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Team Work, 
More Money from Stock 


Continued from page 32 


Another stunt is to put up signboards on 
the roads leading into Clay county, adver- 
tising the association. The secretary is kept 


-informed as to the stock.each member has to 


offer, and can describe the stock for sale. 
Buyers are shown through the county, just 
as the purchasing agent for a large department 
store would be shown through a factory. A 
directory of breeders is sent out to prospective 
purchasers. 


Why Team Work Pays 


There are good reasons for breeders getting 
together, no matter whether all breed the 
same kind of stock or not. Here are the 
principal ones: 

1. Expense of advertising stock for sale is 
reduced. One man, a secretary, looks after 
the advertising for all, and the cost to each 
man is smaller than it ‘would otherwise be. 

2. Small breeders can vie with large ones 
in selling stock. When buyers come to a 
neighborhood to buy, animals, the small 
breeder who has one or two good animals has 
just asmuch chance of asale as the big breeder. 

3. Public sales costs are reduced. Fifty 
breeders with an average of two animals each 
can afford to hold a public sale, whereas one 
man alone with two animals, or ten animals, 
could not afford to have a public sale. Com- 
munity breeding does not advertise just one 
breed of stock, but all the livestock in a 
neighborhood. 

4. Team work in breeding puts a com- 
munity on the map, and buyers soon learn 
to call. If the association unites to raise one 
For instance, 
Guernseys have put Waukesha county, Wis., 
on the map; Percherons, Delaware county, O.; 
Holsteins, Geauga county, O., and there are 
many other instances. 

5. One breed for a community is possible 
where breeders use team work. All things 
being equal, the county is enriched by having 
one breed of cattle, horses or swine. This has 
been found true in Europe, on the Jersey 
Island where Jersey cattle are raised, on 
Guernsey Island where’Guernseys are raised, 
in Perche, France, where Percherons are 
raised, and in other foreign communities. 

6. A definite policy of breeding is possible 
where there is team work. Community 
breeders have one definite goal in mind; in- 
dependent breeders, many goals. 

7. Team work makes better prices—that 
has been found true in all cases. 

8. Young people take more interest im 
breeding and pe ae ey yt for buyers from 
outside the neighborhood make the young 
folks attach more importance to the stock on 
> the farm. 

9. Better sires are possible where all breed- 
When ten men in the same 


> no necessity for sending ag bulls to the 
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4 orphans. 








butcher to prevent inbreed 

The Stock Editor will be eo to offer sug- 
oe about by-laws and constitution for 
orming a county or neighborhood breeders’ 
association. The rate at which these organi- 
zations are springing up is proof enough of 
their worth. 

—_—————_.—————— 
_Agoat mother is provided for orphan lambs 
at the University of Illinois. This does away 
with the bother of using a bottle to raise the 
It does not, however, lessen the at- 
' tention needed when the ewes are yeaning. 
. When lambs begin to come, the master of the 
| flock must bn on hand day and night. After 
bs are born, increase the ewes’ t reg ra- 

ions so that each 125-pound ewe will be get- 
a pound of grain daily. Equal parts by 
ght of oats and corn make a grain 
Alfalfa or clover hay, from two to 
-pounds a day, is the best roughage. 
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your money back,” 


Keystone Trousers. 


in America. 





Ask your local dealer for 


knows why they are the 
largest selling Trousers 
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Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Welland, Canada 


Headquarters for Corduroys 
and Kerseys 





The Stock Breeder 
Wears Them! 


knows that, by starting with high-grade stock and making 
selections with judgment, desired results will be obtained. 


That is the way we make Keystone Trousers. 
the toughest, longest-wearing materials procurable. Then 
we tailor them to give unusual service and still look 
sightly. And, to show you in advance our confi- 
dence in Keystones, we guarantee your 
absolute satisfaction—‘‘a new pair or f/f 
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Penmaes Servien, Avoid dangerous delays. Send for 
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161 Ouray Bidg., 
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Washington, D. 






















Patented 
Hook 
Attach- 
ment 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weakened 
by sweat and long usage. 
This lengthens life of pad. 
It is the greatest improve- 
ment since we invented the 
hook. If this fastener is not 
found on any pad you buy, it 
lacks a most important feature. 
Used on all our hook pads 
and only on pads made by us. 


OOK to the comfort and welfare of 

your horses and mules if for no 

other reason than that they may 
work harder--pull more willingly and steadily. 
Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad for every. 
work horse and mule you own. Its.use will serve 
to safegnard their shoulders against galls, chafes, 
or bruises. 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with a specially 
prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absor- 
bent, cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed 
pads. And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the 
greatest degree of protection and make possible 
the use of badly worn horse collars that would 
otherwise be thrown away. 


7 ao * 
Low in Price-Long Lasting 
Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction. Their constant 
useisrealeconomy. They cost so little and do so much 
that no one should work a horse or mule without them 


For Sale by Dealers 


We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and Padded Back Bands. 


The American Pad & Textile Company 
Thicyy Nine Yee" Greenfield, Ohio radian Branch 





OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 
Pulls Over 4 H.P. Makes 310 saw cuts a minute, Dinect gome 


drives saw—no 
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Pat. Appid. For *" ‘ 4 ¢ 





chains to tighten; no keys; no set screws. 
counter balanced crank shaft, Sno Me 


Cash or Easy Terms. tour 
Templar ot parece nd 
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Why Farmers Need Tariff 
Protection 
Continued from page 7 


of wheat that they produced. Let me give 
another illustration of the actual existence of 
the benefit which the wheat farmers received 
from the tariff. 

Along our northern boundary is Canada, a 
great wheat-producing country. If the tartff 
benefits -the American farmers, then any 
American who raises wheat south of the 
Canadian line ought to get a better price for 
his product than his Canadian neighbor on 
the other side of the line gets. I have not 
been able to find an instance where he has 
not done this. On the other hand, if the 
ponents of this theory are correct, then the 
American farmers adjoining the Canadian 
line ought to receive the same price for their 
wheat that the Canadian farmers on the 
other side of the line receive. 

Let us now consider the market price of 
wheat while this tariff was in existence, as it 
affected the American farmers and the 
Canadian farmers who lived in the vicinity 
of the international line. 

Pembina, an American town, and Emerson, 
a Canadian town, are four miles apart. On 
January 10, 1911, the price of wheat in 
Pembina, on the American side of the line, 


was ninety-seven cents. On the same day, in ~™ 


Emerson, four miles north, the price was 
eighty-two cents—showing a difference of 
fifteen cents in favor of the American 
farmers. 

Neche is an American town just south of 
the line, while Gretna is a Canadian town 
just two miles north. On January 10, 1911, 
the price of wheat in Neche was ninety-six 
cents and in Gretna eighty-one cents, again 
showing a difference of fifteen cents in favor 
of, the American wheat. On January 11, 
1911, at. Walhalla, in the United States, the 
price of wheat was ninety-six cents, while on 
the same day at Haskett, in Canada, six 
miles away, the price of wheat was eighty- 
three ‘cents. On Decembet 31, 1910; at 
Hannah, on the American side, wheat was 
worth ninety cents, while at Snowflake, on 
the Canadian side, four miles north, wheat 
was worth seventy-seven cents. At Sarles 
wheat was worth eighty-nine cents, while at 
Clearwater, in Canada, just across the line, 
wheat was worth seventy-five cents, showing 
a difference of fourteen cents in favor of the 
protected wheat. On January 10, 1911, the 
price at Hansboro was ninety cents, while at © 
Cartwright, over the line in Canada, eight 
miles distant, the pricctof wheat was seventy- 
seven cents. a 

This difference in price in favor of the | 


protected wheat is very well shown by the ~ 


market in Portal. Portal is a country village 
on the Soo Railroad. Part of the town is in 
Canada and part of it in the United States. 
There are, of course, two separate munici- 7 
palities, because one is a Canadian town © 


and one is an American town, but there is | 


nothing dividing the towns except a street. — 
They have only one railroad. There are two — 
elevators, one on the Américan side of the 
line and one on the Canadian side of the line. 
On December 31, 1910, the price of wheat on 
the American side of the street was ninety 
cents. On the Canadian side it was fifteen 
cents less. On January 10, 1911, the price of 
wheat on the American side was ninety-two 
cents, and on the Canadian side seventy- 
nine cents. On April 6, 1911, the price of 
wheat on the American side was ninety-one 
cents, and on the Canadian side eighty-five 
cents. The wheat was raised perhaps on ad- 
joining farms, but one farm was in Can 
and the other was in the United States, with 
nothing between but an imaginary line,—the 
same kind of wheat, on the same train, from 
the same town, to the same destination. Yet 
the farmers on the Canadian side were get- 
ting seventy-five cents a bushel, while the 
farmers on the American side were getting 
ninety cents a bushel. The only iti 
that was not absolutely and completely the 
same, on bath sides of the line, was the fact 
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Patented 
Fastest Cutti 
Drag Saw Mi 
i Harry Palgen, Lompoc, Cal., says: “‘I make $20 
a day since I got my Wade.’’ Others make $200 
to $400 a month. WADE usually pays for itself 
in a few weeks. 


WADE oftFttan DRAG SAW 


Lightest in weight, moet power, cheapest to 
operate, easiestmoved. Many exclusive patent- 
ed features—automatic safety clutch, quick de- 


tachablesaw holder, single lever control, single | 
wheel construction and many others. 


Power Pulley Free. Powerful 4 h. p. Wade 
motor operates light machinery of all kinds. 
attachments for sawing limbs and trees. 
housands in use. Immediate delivery from } 
warehouse near you. Send for new folder an 
book ‘‘How Dan Ross Cuts 40 Cords a Day.’ 
Write today. 


R. M. WADE & COMPANY 
377 Hawthorne Ave., Portiand, Ore. 


AUTO OWNERS 


WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the 
world. Made under our 
Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process 
that enables us to sell our 
tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out — Stone- 
Bruise—Rim-Cut. 

We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES for YOUR OWN CAR 





| to a representative in each community. 


_ Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


-HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CO. 


: DEPT. 110 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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my judgment, the defeat came because of a 
remark made in the debate by the leader of 
the administration forces in the House of 
Representatives—a remark to the effect that 
reciprocity was desirable because it would 
ultimately bring about the annexation of 
Canada. This remark spread over Canada 
like wildfire, and the loyal Canadians re- 
sented it and defeated the reciprocity agree- 
ment. Whatever other benefits and responsi- 
bilities were contained in this agreement, it 
was conceded by all that, if reciprocity pre- 
vailed, we should have practically free trade 
in wheat and other products. The American 
farmers were opposed to reciprocity because 
they wanted a protective tariff on farm prod- 
ucts, especially on wheat, and it was con- 
ceded that reciprocity would bring. about 
equalization in market conditions, because 
reciprocity meant free trade in wheat. In 
other words, reciprocity, or free trade, meant 
depression in the price of American wheat, 
while the defeat of reciprocity meant 
higher prices for American wheat than for 
Canadian wheat. It is a remarkable coin- 
cidence, demonstrating the protective tariff 
theory on wheat, that the day after the defeat 
of reciprocity in Canada, the price of wheat 
in Minneapolis went up eight cents. I know 
it can be said that some other condition 
might have brought this about. I admit 
that. other conditions sometimes do- bring 
about violent fluctuations in the market, but 
at the time mentioned there was nothing 
abnormal. Everybody conceded that this 
jump of eight cents per bushel was brought 
about by the defeat of reciprocity. 


Stop Gambling in Foodstuffs 


I do not believe it can be successfully con- 
tradicted that the tariff on wheat will have 
an equalizing effect. Such a tariff will not 
permit the spasmodic unloading upon our 
markets, of the surplus produced by other 
countries, on account of temporary or un- 
natural conditions. It will have a tendency 
to stabilize the market and thus prevent 
speculation. I know there are other causes, 
causes that ought to be remedied, which 
make speculation in wheat and other food 
products possible. I do not advocate a 
tariff as a remedy that will cure all the evils of 
the situation. We ought to make it impos- 
sible, by law, to gamble in all kinds of food 
products. We ought to make it possible for 
the farmers themselves to finance their crops 
between the days of production and the time 
when the product will be consumed. 

A tariff is not the only thing that the farmers 
need; but, meanwhile, free trade in wheat en- 
ables speculators to do some things they 
would otherwise be unable to do. We have 
had a recent illustration of that practise. 
During the last few months there have been 
from. 40,000,000 to 60;000,000 bushels of 
wheat imported from Canada. The wheat 
came with arush. It came in such immense 
quantities that it brought down the American 
market, and the American farmers, who had 
wheat, found themselves, in many instances, 
almost bankrupt—unable to sell their prod- 
uct at anywhere near the cost of production. 
I have never believed that this sudden im- 
portation, in such immense quantities, of 
Canadian wheat was accidental or natural. 
For every bushel of Canadian wheat that 
came into our market, some American farmer 
had to send his wheat out of the country in 
order to sell it at a price far below what he ‘ 
ought, in any honesty, to have received. This 
meant the loss of many millions of dollars to 
the American farmers. If such a thing had 
happened in the case of manufactured articles, 
we should have heard the cry from one end 
of the country to the other, demanding a 
tariff that would prohibit the recurrence of 
any such condition. Why should we neglect 
the farmers as compared with other business 
men? Why compel them to compete in the 
markets of the world with what they have to 
sell, while they must buy everything in a 
market that is protected? 
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To Get Rid of Grubs 
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VENTIPLEX: 





John Gormly, constructing engi- 
neer, Philadelphia, says: ‘ ‘Since 
using Ventiplex pads we have not 
had one sore shoulder’ on any 
horse. The same pads have lasted 
two years and are good for 
another year. They cost less than 
the pads which we found useless. 
As a business man I feel that I 
should express to you directly my 
thankfulness. It is distressing to 
see faithful horses with sore 
shoulders making an effort to 
work. In our case we will have 
no more for we will use no other 
than Ventiplex pads hereafter.’’ 











Prices in line with present 
conditions. Ask your dealer 
and insist on having Venti- 
plex, or write us direct. 
They are made only by the 


BurlingtonBlanketCo, 
Burlington, Wisconsin 





Also manufacturers of the famous 
stay-on Burlington Blankets for 
—— and cattle, Thirty years 
at it.’’ 
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“It’s the Chair 


that was in the Attic” 


Sentences? 15) 1/7) 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DEPT. G 


Just beeause a piece of furniture has lost its good 
looks through long wear, is no reason why it should 
be stored away in the attic as useless. Give it a coat 
of Acme Quality Varno-Lac. The magic touch of 
this superior varnish stain will bring it back again 
into a thing of usefulness and beauty. 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac stains and varnishes at 
one operation. It is easy to apply—just the thing 
for floors, furniture or woodwork, With Varno-Lac 
it is possible to transform inexpensive woods into 
handsome imitations of mahogany, oak or walnut. 


No doubt there is a valuable piece of furniture 
hidden away in your house because it is marred and 
dingy. Maybe there is a floor that is scuffed and 
worn. Beautify and restore them with Acme Quality 
Varno-Lac. And if there is any other ‘surface about 
your house to be finished in any way, there’s an Acme 
Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


|. Sr. Lewas 
BIRMINGHAM 





No City Life for Us 


Continued from page 26 


took his bachelor’s degree in agriculture. 
After teaching a year in a school similar to 
the one at Hopkins he went back to his 
farm because he could do better there. He 
is now master of his local Grange. 

Frank Koksoki also went to the college 
at Amherst after-finishing at the academy, 
and is now in the third year of his college 
course. He works on the home farm during. 
vacations. Frank is a good public er, 
and is a leader among the Poles, who now 
live in large numbers in the Connecticut 
Valley. 

I have given the details about the boys 
from these schools because the details are 
much more impressive than a simple state- 
ment that the schools are actually teachi 
the boys how to become good farmers. 
want Our Folks to have these details in 
mind while reading what I have to say 
later. I have, in fact, given the proof of 
my proposition before stating the proposi- 
tion itself. 

Now what do these schools do that*is 
unusual? Why do their graduates go back 
to the farm while the graduates of other 
schools have been educated away from the 
farm? Part ofthe answer to these questions 
is seen in the illustrations at the bottom of 
page 26. These pictures show the boys at 
their school work. The boys spend a large 

art of their school time at actual work on 
arms. But it is not ordinary hired man’s 
work. Asa regular part of his school work 
every student as required to have a “pro- 
ject.”” One boy may choose to care for 100 

ns; another may take entire charge of a 
dozen cows; another of a half-acre garden. 
And these projects are real business under-. 
takings. The boy makes an arrangement 
with his father, with ‘the school, or with 


the farmer for whom he works, paying rent ~_ 


for the ground he uses, for the use of the 
cows and the necessary buildings to house 
them, for the ong or ve 
property is required in the conduct i 
os ney What he gets for his labor is his 
own. Some boys have made as much as 
several hundred dollars from their school 
projects. Many a boy has paid his way 
through school in this way. 

At least half of the boy’s time is devoted 


to his project. Not all of this timeiscon- _ 


sumed in actual work. Partofitisdevoted ~ 
to study, but the study relates y to 
the work in hand. and bulletins 
are consulted, under the guidance of the 
instruetor, and by the time the boy has 
aansiot sent Die gecincs S'S a 
good practical and theoretical know 

of the branch of farming that he has been 


articular to. 
which they devote most of their time with 
the idea of specializing. Neo wonder that 
boys who have had four years of such train- 


| img are eager to get back on the farm, 


they can apply what they have learned. 
They want to make a living and get farms — 
of their own. Nor is it any wonder that 

farmers stand ready to give them jobs 
r a few years-while they are earning the 


money with which to make a first payment.) 


on ® Such schools teach boys how 


| to make “‘A Good Living and 10%. 


Massachusetts is not the only state in 
which high schools of this kind are being 
devel . There is in Washington a 
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The Secret of Building U 
the Soil 
Continued from page 9 


repeated plowing, is the average good farm- 
ing land in that section today. 

Years ago I determined that bacterial ener- 
gy does not operate below the possibility of 
obtaining air. In other words, the bacterial 
life represented in the first two and one-half 
inches of that old pasture soil had found 
its limit, but the hardpan, if we let the 
atmospheric nitrogen get into it, would be 
just as rich, in time, as the top of the old 
pasture. 

Largely to demonstrate my theories, I 
bought this farm, and have had satisfactory 
evidence of the correctness of my views. 

My theory of great crop growth can be very 
briefly expressed: We must use abundant 
lime (but not in the form of quicklime). We 
must plow lush —— of humus deeply 
under our soil, and must till continuously so 
that the twelve pounds of atmospheric nitro- 
gen, constantly pressing on every square inch 
of soil, will have the opportunity to get deeply 
into that soil. In all crops where it is possible 
to do so, we aim to keep our cultivator going 
almost constantly. I believe that with the 
use of abundant humus deeply plowed under 
there is not an acre of tillable land whereon 
the crops can not be doubled, even multiplied. 


The Effect of Leaf Mold 


One thing I know is true: No one, who can 
o to the woods and gather up the fallen 
eaves, or even take off a few inches of leaf- 

mold and cover it deeply with the plow, or 

who can grow green crops and plow them 
under, will have labored vainly, but will be 
amply rewarded for his faith and works. 

I think I am in bounds in saying that we 
could place a razor ift water and it would be 
as free from rust ten years later as when 
placed in that water, provided there was not 
atmospheric air in the water; but when air is 
admitted into the soil or into the water where 
that razor blade has lain the oxygen becomes 
active, and whenever the water parts with 
its oxygen with the presence of abundant 
atmospheric air we then have present the two 
gases which united make nitrogen in its most 
available form. 

My theories may not be extremely valuable, 
but I have seen the practise of those theories 
more than double my crops of clover. ~Last 
year we cut three tons to the acre from a 
single cutting and have more than doubled 
uta every crop growing on this 

arm 


In 1906 I commenced my first experiments 
with humus in the growing of shrubs and trees; 
and some ten or twelve years ago a friend of 
Mine who contemplated purchasing a farm in 

Virginia was i y me to do so, because 
“T believed that through the use of humus the 
states of the South could -easily multiply 
their production of corn, cotton and tobacco. 


Each year has served to confirm me in the 


correctness of my theory. 

I am writing this article for The Farm 
Journal mainly because I recognize that my 
» time here is about ended, and I believe it due 
to that great body of men whom I honor and 
love because they are the foundation on which 
the Nation's life must be built and main- 
' tained, and I wish them to know what I think 


' is a great truth—that the more we can take 


- off our farms, the larger crops we can harvest, 
better our land becomes all the time, 
arouse we _ back the waste material. 
ugh the abundant use of humus, I think 
We can dispense with many of our crop-rota- 
‘tion ideas, and from the same ground adapted 
to its culture produce the same crop over and 
Over again without exhaustion of fertility. 
- As we contemplate the burning of straw 
from our grain fields in the Western states it 
Seems almost criminal folly, for if this straw 
Were plowed under for humus, there would 
ome to those farmers an agricultural millen- 
jum wherein, if there was not a new heaven, 
there would be at least a new earth, heavenly 
in its possibilities for human welfare and 
happiness. 



























=. Says — Rat: “Believe ! 
thyme; I surely am having a ws 
ful time!” . 
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Strongest Harness ¥ 


30 Days FREE 
Trial 


lo Buckles, fie Rinse, te Loo 


Before You Buy Any Harness, Let Me“Send 
You This Wonderful, No-Buckle Harness 





o Hollen ie ae eRe 


OO 











OO PEERED OP I One 
Other Sten Breochinelene. Back Ped, Moa 
Side Backers, etc., $66to $88 freight bi f 











MMMM on 30 Days FREE Trial Look at your | 


o 
You will find it |} 
worn like this: 





open offer is the best guarantee I 
is an exceptionally good harness. 


Cost Less than Other Harness. Wears Twice as Long 


: Post yourself on the latest and best 
improvements in harness before you buy. Try the Walsh on 
your team 30 days—no obligation on 
money. That’s my way of showing the 
team, instead of in a harness shop. You are the sole judge. 
If after 30 days trial it does not prove to be the strongest, 
best fitting, handiest and best looking harness you ever saw, 
and lower in price than old style harness of the same high 


grade leather, send it back at gs expense. 
n 


our part. Send no 
alsh, right on your 


This wide 
ow of that the Walsh 








You not only save in cost price over other har- 
ness of thesame high grade leather, but you save double, 
es, triple this amount in repair expense, as-the Walsh 
as no buckles to tear the straps, no rings to wear the 
straps in two. Thousands of satisfied users. 


Easy Payments 


Don’t po up with worn out harness an 


the Walsh—world’s best harness—now. 


Walsh harness is the stro 
because every strap gives its full strength. 
Light and easy on team. Made in all 
styles, back pads, breechingless, side 
backers, etc. Has all the im- 

rovements, Write today 
or illustrated book, prices 
liberal terms and free tri 

offer, also how ‘you can 
earn money on the side 
showing Walsh harness to 


your neighbors, 
James M. Walsh, Pres. 
WALSH FREE 
HARNESS CO. Handsome 
] 137 Keefe Ave. BOOK 


With 1O© 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
(Illustrations 


longer. Get 
r ” ay only $15 
after 30 days trial—balance in easy monthly payments. 


Strongest—Best Looking Harness 


est harness made ZZ 
Me 








The Walsh Harness which { used 
steadily for four yearsisall you claim 
another set for my heavy team. 

JOHN SHORT, 
R.F.D. No, 1, Chilton, Wis, 


The Walsh is strongest, neatest, 
most convenient harness i ever put 
on @ team, GEO, HEATH, 

Pens Yan, N.Y. 
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DEATH TO HEAVES NEWTON’S 


STANDARD REMEDY eave, Cough, Distemper and 
¢ : Indigestion Compound. Cures 

. ves by correcting the cause 

—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers. Best Condi- 
tioner and Worm Expeller. 
20 years Three large 


cans gaaranteed for Heaves 
or money refunded: 65¢ and 
$1.30 per can (includes war tax) at dealers or by mail. Largest 
package, dose is small, ¢ to use. Booklet free. 

The Newton 


; 
\ 


Remedy Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Muskrat tn 
folding, 


9 the 
It catches 
pee gare wee! ge All Post 
rive for price list and our Net offer; 
and booklet on best fish bait. ever known. wanted, 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., R-200, St. Louis, Mo. 
EAR SHELLS FF AFNESS 
aid for deaf No trouble to be 
A new efficient i = = ws use ; can be 
no expense; 


DR. C. E. STOKOE, 340 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Five dollars’ worth of Effecto Auto Finishes 
gives many a family a new social standing. 


Whether or not social standing 
cuts any great figure in your life, it’s 
really remarkable what a change a 
few dollars’ worth of Effecto Auto 
Finishes will make in your old car! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is quick- 
drying and easy-working — and <in 
24 to 48 hours you can drive out 
your car looking like new. Just 
brush on a coat or two of Effecto; 
it will level itself and flow out 
smoothly into a beautiful lustrous 
gloss that will last longer than the 
finish most manufacturers put on 
new Cars. 


Effecto is not a paint; wax or 
polish, but the original, genuine auto 


enamel, made in nine enamel colors: 
Black, Blue, Greer, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Gray, Cream and White ; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. 


Top and Seat Dressing renews 
and waterproofs all kinds of tops, 
seats and upholstery. Dries in fif- 
teen minutes dnd won’t get sticky. 


Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 167 Ton- 


awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 113 Courtwright Street, 


Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 4 = 
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\ Engine Prices j 


“4 Slashed To The Limit! 


| 


All Sizes, 2 to 30 H-P. 
> les, 


Stationary, Portab 


Don’t forget that 
manufacturing and selling engines all | 


just like. I sell anywhere, save life—36 of 
ce ot re ss Aon i That's why ican guarentee every WITTE | 


you big money. M 


te Shipment. 


engines are easiest 
ate, best for average work— 


every 
against defects for life, You lasting 
value— 














Getting Ready for Next Fair 
Continued from page 8 . 


window space is enough to give almost all of 
the light needed except._on very dull days, 
In such a building there would be no chance 
for the kind of complaint heard at a recent 
western county fair: One of the most in- 
teresting exhibits was tucked away in a 
dark corner where it went almost un- 
noticed. In such a building, too, there 
would be little reason for criticism by 
judges on account of the difficulties im- 
posed in making awards. 

A judge at a fair last fall found it neces- 
sary to remove: something like two scores 
of potato exhibits from the platform on 
which they had been mounted to tables 
near the door in order to get enough rs 
to judge the quality of the stock on display 
—and the building was new and regarded as 
excellent, as county fair buildings go. 

This same judge did not like the idea of 
an array of bushel baskets of potatoes set 
in uninteresting rows on a platform, or of 





Boys’ calf contest, another my of 
educational trend of county fairs 


a similar array of galvanized iron buckets 
of wheat, oats, rye, barley, etc. He be- 
lieved the potatoes could have been dis- 
played to better advantage in pyramids, or 
else spread out flat in partitioned-off sec- 
tions of a table with a slanting top, so that 
each potato of each exhibit could be seen 
at a_glance and the quality of each entry 
caught in an instant almost. He su 

the possibility of having some one, with an 
ample committee, take entire charge of the 
arrangement of exhibits, making it his 
business to study the best methods of dis- 
playing farm products, and farm home 
products as well, and then of superintend- 
ing the arrangement of such exhibits at his 


fair. He believed: this would be a good” 


‘at 


“4 


by 
ay 


ye. 


field for effort on the part of county agents: a 


Livestock.Men Suffer Most 


The need of better buiidings is most felt 
by the livestock men. Too often the only 


thought in the construction of the live- * 


stock buildings seems to be to provide 
shelter. Sanitation, the effective display 
of the animals, lighting, and the work of 
judging seem to be left out of consideration 
altogether. 

Sanitary conveniences in these days 
should need no advocates. Effective dis- 
play, again, calls for open-work stalls and 
an abundance of light. You have only to 
recall the average county fair livestock 
barn to know that for the most part neither 
is provided. 


the cattle barn? Why not arrange 
stalls so that visitors can pass along bo 
front and rear of the animals, making the 
stalls of iron piping? This would give the 
visitor a chance to see the exhibits—stud} 
them. The farmer interested in liv 

and wishing to make a careful study 
should be able to see the animals on dis- 
play, both fore and aft. 


Judging—with the Reasons 
Right here is one of-the “big ideas” from 
those who have been studying the county 


fair as an educational institution: 
‘Livestock j 


E Ries ring at county fairs, and, 
near ju should be made — 
at +f tional i ae 


an educa’ 
An alert, energetic, ambitious merge 


y not adopt the saw-tooth roof the 
. h hoe 


ag 
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1g 











always did—every winter. 
I’, Finally, Cousin Kate came 
from St. Paul for a visit. She 
suggested 


‘A HEALING CREAM 
“Mentholatum 
Always made under this signature 
pet ge Wl 
She sigien beats it heads son 


Mentholatum heals cracked lips, 
too — and cuts, burns and other 
“little ills.” 


in tubes, 25¢; jars, 25c, 0c, $1- 





wen reunds are soft 








weeks 
$150 to $400 amonth in the 
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who a year or two ago went from Iowa u 
into Western Minnesota to raise livestoc 
where most of the farmers were stil! grow- 
ing grain, remarked to a visitor at the 
neighborhood fair: ‘I get an immense 
amount of good out of this business of ex- 
hibiting my stock, arid I get it from the 
men who judge the animals. I stick to the 
judges as peng | as I can; listen to their 
comments on the points in favor of or 
against this or that steer or hog, and I ask 
questions. And when I go home I have 
stored away a lot of ideas which I put to 
use in fitting my stock for the following 
year. I get pointérs, too, that help me to 
improve my stock and consequently my 
bank account.” 

Now if you could make available to all 
of the livestock men who attend a fair the 
comments of the judges, you would be giv- 
ing to a lot of men what this adopted son 
of Minnesota was getting by “sticking 
around” while the ri. st were handing out 
dlue. and red ribbons. 

But not very many can stick around, 
and fewer will stick around, in the cramped 
quarters of the average livestock shed at 
a county fair. Moreover, judges can’t 
talk very effectively to a changing, shifting 
group. So then, why not in connection 
with the modern livestock barns have a 
show-ring, a show-ring with seats around 
it and a roof overhead? Then your farm- 
ers interested in livestock could and would 
come in, watch the judging, listen to the 
comment of the judges, and go away in the 
end with a better knowledge of ways to 
meet their problems. 

One man even suggested recently that 
the money spent for livestock barns and 
sheds at county fairs should be lumped for 
the construction of a livestock sales pavil- 
ion, with buildings, such as have already 
been indicated for the housing of the stock, 
centering around a roofed-over, storm- 
tight show-ring. Such a building would 
be useful the year through as a business 
exchange, a show-window, and an educa- 
tional institution. 


Judges Should Give Their Reasons 


More judging, with the reasons given by 
the judges for their awards is Sintind: 
Women, and boys and girls are just as 
keen for that kind of thing as are the men 
who gather around the judges of horses, 
beef cattle, dairy cattle or hogs. It might 
be impossible to comment on all entries, 
say those who have been judging the fairs 
recently, but selections could be made, 
and the visiting groups at certain hours of 
the day could be turned into classes in 
these county-fair schools. 


Those Three Other Suggestions 


The three other suggestions need but a few 
words of explanation; they are capable of 
development by any intelligent Fair board. 

Greater emphasis can be put on the edu- 
cational part of the program of amuse- 
ments, for example, by giving a livestock 
parade a prominent place. Even-at' some 
of the smaller fairs in the West this has 
been done, and no feature of the whole fair 

rogram attracts more attention. The 
historical and the industrial pageants are 
salso worthy of study as a means to the 
same educational end. Many believe, too, 
in the possibilities of the introduction of 
local sporting contests. 

The complete elimination of gambling, 
even where the stake is nothing more than 
a French doll or a kewpie, needs no argu- 
ment. The spirit is wrong, and the young 
people should be protected from its in- 
fluence rather than exposed to it. 

The time to begin is now—this winter, 
so that plans made may have ample time 
for consideration and execution before the 
county fair season opens next summer. 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He named it 
pt ge gee It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil t and costs about one-fourth as much. 

rite to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 North 
Street, N. Y., and a free trial package 
will be to you, also color card and full 
information antag yon how you can save a 
good many dollars. rite today. 


Get Busy —Keep Busy 


Is your job unsafe? Is it permanent? 


U want a lifelong business. Zo" apm get inte ouch a 
business selling more than 137 Products 
direct to farmers if own auto or team or can get 

one; if oa\can give bond with personal sureties. We back 
you with big ng helps. 52 years in business, 20,000,000 
es Write for information where you 
J. R. WATKINS CO., Dept. E, Winona, Minn. 
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Don’t Risk Your Life Bind- 
ing a Load This Way— 


er= 
Just pull the lever and a Stacy Load aog de binds any 


load securely whether lumber, logs, 
wherever a chain is used, Fits a chain,—a Pee. 


time and/labor saver. 
SEND NO MONEY 


Send ome pat atone apt we'll rot prepaid On 
more Stacy i y grim, n 
delivery pay mailman §2.50 fae eac 

Money back if not satisfactory. 


Do it Like This With a Stacy Load 
Bi Safer—Easier—Quicker. 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer, 
10 Court Street, Tiffin, Ohio. 


UIGHTNING 


savejesergte)el 


75% eehrie 

Agrcaltore, Agriculteral C br Ug. Det. 

a guarantee. Samples 
Copper Cabie, FRE 


Field Men 0r,hiehs 
Wanted! pois 


HAWKEYE antenna ROD co. 
17th Gt. Cedar Rapids, ta. 


910 Ne.1 
out—and return to us: I am 
Agency. 1) Hawkeye 
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YouCan MakeMoneyEasily 


I Will Send Every Reader of This Paper 
I] 50 Packets Shell's Quality Seeds 


You sell them at 10 cents per packet, 
keep $2, send back $3, rear ge a for 50 
packets more. I send the seeds post- 
paid and I trust you—send no money, 
just write and ask for a collection. 

There is no limit to.the number of these 
collections you can sell all sp and 
summer. is offer is to om tgp hell’s 
Quality Seeds to everybody who has a 
garden. Send at once. 


Schell’s Seed House 


They Grow Better Quality Seeds They Yield Better 











THE FARM JOURNAL 
Paid To Keep Accounts 


EEPING accounts is very~essential for 
the farm woman, according to Mrs. J. H. 

Yard wholives in Butler county, Mo. She has 
not only been keeping strict account of ev- 
erything that she marketed for the last 
four or five years, but also keeps a record of 
the farm crops that are sold. 

From January 1 to June 10, 1919, Mrs. 
Ward marketed $174.15 worth of eggs and 
$69.60 worth of chickens. One and one-half 
dozen of these were friers that were shipped to 
St. Louis in the early spring, the remainder 
being old hens, The garden furnished $2.05 
in radishes, and a batch of mustatd that 
netted $47.15, a market being found at Poplar 
Bluff for the garden truck; the greens sold 
for ten cents a pound. A mixed herd of cows 
provided $179.97 in cream checks. The 
cream was ipped to a creamery. 

The total of poultry, garden truck 
and cream forthe five and one-third months 
amounted to $470.87. 


Cost of Keeping a Cow 


What does it cost to keep a cow for a year, or 
to produce 100 pounds of milk? In Northwest- 
ern Indiana, according to recent government 
figures, the requirements for keeping a cow 
one year are: Concentrates, 1.02 tons; dry 
roughage, 3.64 tons; hauling and grinding 
concentrates, $1.53;. bedding, .36 of a ton; 
pasture, 1.36 acres; human labor, 164.5 hours; 
horse labor, 16.2 hours; overhead and other 
costs, $27.11. Credits other than milk: Ma- 
nure, 6.8 tons; calves, .87 of one calf. 

Feed and pasture comprised 57.6 per cent 
of the total cost of production; labor, 19.5 
per cent; overhead and other costs, 22.9 per 
cent. The total cost was offset 22.3 per cent 
by calves and manure. A/different percent- 


“age relationship would exist, however, if pres- 


ent prices for the various items were used. 

The extent to which cows of high pro- 
duction save labor- was shown clearly by 
comparative figures for the twenty-five herds 
studied. The owner of one herd of cows av- 
eraging 9,200 pounds of milk annually had to 
feed and milk only nine cows to obtain the 
same quantity of milk as that given by twelve 
average cows in other herds. 


Topics in Season 
Continued from page 12 


place where a milking-machine is cleaner than 
hand milking. How a person can e <em to 
enjoy milk produced under these conditions, 
or how he can have nerve enough to sell it 
for human consumption, is one of the 
things to be wondered at. 
The remedy? Pave the barn lot, or get 
rubber boots for the cows. 


Wages of farm labor should, of course, rise 
and fall with prices of farm products. Those 
hiring help for the summer months should 
have in the contract a provision that the 
wages are to be basedgon the value of farm 
products, For instance, a hired man on a 
wheat farm should receive lower wages when 
wheat sells for $1.25 a bushel than he re- 
ceived when wheat was worth $2.50. Hard 
on the hired man, but it’s only fair. 


Land values depend on cheap power. The 
high prices’at which farm lands have been 
sold and are now held are based upon high 
prices for the products of the farm, large 
yields‘and low cost of production. Low cost 
of production has, of course, been our great~ 
est advantage. It is due to the utilization of 
ces ving farm machinery and cheap power. 

r cheap power fails, costs of produc- 
pn will inevitably rise, and this is our great# 
est danger today. There is no more vital nor 
more fundamental problem before American 
farmers today than a continued abundant 
supply of cheap motive power on the farm. 
Without it, uction costs will rise, and 
acre yields fall because of the lack of manure 
which horses employed on farms have fur- 
mished. Unless the farmers of this country 
protect their own interests by ar- 
rangements for the rama Py of their own 
poms on their ae farms, by breeding good 

orses and mules for which they are raising 
‘their own fuel at cost, ay" = faetors, — 
bined with falling prices for farm 
iceclhidicadiemcidin aneal decode 
down to normal production of farm crops, 
= certainly reduce the returns from farm . 

with a consequent reduction in 

land values. The.far-sighted farmer is Sa 
Teady arranging to produce his own | 
power... W. D. 





PAIR 
For Only 


2® 


54. Extra sizes in waist 46 to 54, 60.cents extra. 
Only two pairs to a customer at this price. 


Warewell Co., Dept. MO 1664, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LL 
Delicious Grapes for Our Folks 


Start your own vines from our best 
varieties. Our Red, White and sind 
collection will grow anyw! 

12 Delaware (red), 12 Ni 
(white), and 12 Concord (blue). 
Coliection of 36 for One Dollar. 
Get these strong, apie un- 
rooted cuttings made by 

grape men, from Michigan’ s eoewe 
vineyards. Follow the easy in- 
struction inclosed and ‘you will 
soon have large bearing vines. 


Order now. Plant when ready. J 
R. L. TUTTLE, | PAW PAW, MICH. 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
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Our Third Annual Prize 


Crop Contest 

Continued from page 11 
is one of those fine large Farm Journal 
Gold Medals to work for.” 

“Tam in favor of another contest,” writes 
J. O. M. Smith, of Georgia, champion cot- 
ten grower in The Farm Journal Contest 
in 1919. “I wanted that medal, for I 
hadn’t had one, nor a chance to win one, 
since I was a boy. I will keep it forever. 
Both the percentage of profit and,the actual 

rofit were greater on the acres in The 

arm Journal Contest than any I culti- 
vated. The contest earned fifty per cent 
net profit, after paying all expenses, in- 
cluding one-fourth to myself for rent. The 
average of all the other acres in cotton 
only earned twenty per cent profit, count- 
ed the same way. 

“‘T believe one-third more could be made 
than I did make on the same land-in 1919 
with real good seasons the year around. I 
am anxious to try it again. If you see fit 
to put on another contest the man that 
beats me can only thank our Maker for 
better seasons than we have here.” 

Our “other contest” is on. Can some- 
body beat Mr. Smith; Mr. Shelton, Mr. 
McPherson, Mr. Bailey and the other 
prize winners of the 1919 and the 1920 
contests? Get busy; enter the state con- 
tests; make-each minute and ounce of 
energy count double what they ever 
counted before. To-win one of The Farm 
Journal’s Gold or Silver Medals in these 
Annual Prize Crop Contests is a national 
honor, the importance of which can not 
be overestimated. Get busy! 


Drilled Oats Yield Most 


Continued from page 28 


During the earlier years of this test, 
made at the Iowa Experiment Station, 
fresh seed was taken each season, A 
bushel of the unfanned seed was reserved 
and labeled “not fanned.’’ The remainder 
was run through the fanning-mill and a 
half bushel was taken out. and labeled 
“once fanned.” The remainder was run 
through the fanning-mill again and a half 
bushel was taken out and labeled “twice 
fanned.”’ ‘Then the remainder of the oats 
was again fanned, and a third half bushel 
was taken out_and labeled ‘‘three times 
fanned.” 

Each lot of seed was sown at the rate of 
three bushels to the acre. Owing to the 
fact’ that. by sowing an equal number of 
pounds the fields from the unfanned seeds 
received a greater number of kernels than 
those that received pest as the 
seedings were re varying the rate 
so that each field we d receive as nearly 
as possible the same number of kernels as 
that sown on the “not-fanned” field at the 
three-bushel rate. A study of the results 
shows an increase for fanning and grading. 


Wide and Narrow Drills 


In recent years there have been put on the 
market grain drills having hoes four inches 
apart instead of seven or eight inches, the 
more usual spacing on drills in common 
use. An increased yield from the use of 
such drills is claimed because of the greater 
distribution of the seed. To determine the 
relative value of these two classes of drills 
in the seeding of oats, the Ohio Experiment 
Station conducted comparative tests for 
ve years. 
In the five years there have been made a 





' total of eighteen oat tests and in thirteen 
. Of these the eight-inch yielded higher than 


the four-inch drilling. In one of the five 
tests where the four-inch drilling yielded 
the a the-gain was 5.62 bushels; in 
the other four the gain ranged from 


1.1 bushels to .15 of a bu: . As an aver- 
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Your garden needs a Planet Jr. 


: The success of your garden depends on thorough cultivation, 
which a Planet Jr. will do in a fraction of the time required by old 
methods, and with a fraction of the labor. Half an hour a day by the 
Planet Jr. method will keep the average home garden producing quan- 
tities of fresh vegetables all summer. For work in a small or moderate- 
sized garden, No. 17 is a remarkably handy and adjustable tool. 
ye There are 54 other Planet Jr. Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, 
Riding Cultivators, farm and garden implements for every purpose, 
Write for the free, 72 page, illustrated catalog describing Planet 
Jr. Implements and giving practical suggestions for their use. 













No. 17 Planet Jr. Single Wheel 
Hoe is the highest type of single 
wheel hoe made. The attach- 
ments for cultivating, boeing, 
hilling and plowing are all the 
finest of their kind. 



















> Pays for Itself in Labor and Time Saved 


— One man and team with an Eureka Potato Planter needs no hired help to plant 
=-.:. the whole crop. Whether you plant 4 acres or 400, the Eureka Planter wi y 
Ets —_e for itself many times over, Better than hand planting. Increases yield. eas 
> rations at once, sutomationty—aceuretny. oo : ; 
ns furrow, drops seed any distance and depth, drops fertilizer (if desired); 
covers up and marks next row. Furrow epens and seed 
drops in — sight—an equal distance spart, at uniform 
depth, with absolutely no Injury to sooke Easy to oper- 
ate in any soil, made of stee) and malleable iron—nsssuring 
tong lif ook a and few or no repairs. 
rite tor catalog on this great line of potato plantery 
linemade. Sizes for 1 or 2 rows, with or with 
= ag ce in Stock Neer You. A success 
over 20 hether you are a large or small grower 
—write today. 


i owes 
EUREKA £O., Dot O16, iin RSs 
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GERATY'S sroor |, ON ee 
CABBAGE PLANTS 
12 MAILED FREE 
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Parcel -Post ; : Just a grip of your thumb~—as easy as 
Ge bce eek |||) Beate seit naman feces 
Hardy, field grown tomato, Sweet potato dripping—no wasteof expensivesolution. 


WM. C. GERATY CO., Yonges Island, S.C. 




















This “Improved White Russian”’ variety grows tall, 
very stiff straw. Does not shatter. Is a wonder- 
ful stooler—hardy—early—rust-resistant. See in 
our Catalog actual photo of one crop of this va- 
riety that —— over 100 bushels per acre, Seed 
is beautiful—sound, white, heavy—weight 45 Ibs. 
to full bushel. Sample free. 


Prices Lower—Catalog Free 
Catalog offers 5 other distinct kinds of -‘tree” or 
ss e” Oats,’ including famous “Shadeland 

‘ pecializes in Alfalfa—Clovers—Soy 
Beans—Field Peas—Corn for silage and cribbing. 
Offers seed for every farm <-> and gives valuable 
pointers on their ure. rite today—ask for 
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for a clear skin and good hair 


Fora skin that is excessively oily, and 
has coarse, clogged pores, or one that 
is disfigured by an annoying tion, 
there is nothing betterthan R ESINOL. 
Bathe first with RESINOL SOAP 
then apply RESINOL OINTMENT 
and you can be reasonably sure of a 
speedy and remarkable improvement. 


Resinol Soap used regularly for the sha 
tends to keep the hair lustrous and the scalp free 
from mag AF is ain i 
accumulation o part 
Resincl Ointment well into the scalp some time 
before shampooing. A? ad/ druggists. 


“I Would Not Part 


* 








100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your bedy and life first. 


fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 

at Our Expense _Biso 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
ens eames internal 


develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backac 
curvatures, nervousnesa, ruptures, constipation, 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 
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National Servi 

| The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practicai workers and advisers, are at command of each 

Our Folks. Practical questions referring to any branch or phase 
farm lite, farm home, farm activities or general farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters) are answered in The Farm Journal, if of interest to 
the general reader. Others are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry 

is accompanied by a two-cent stamp 


and every one of 
of farm work, 
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Questions of General Interest 
Answered by EXPERTS 


‘Wild Morning-Glory 


LEASE advise, if possible, how to 
exterminate wild moraing 7. This 
pest is getting more pestiferous, and 
unless I remove it am afraid it will make 
me move. \ L. H. B. 
There is no simple method of destroying 
this bad weed, but it can be killed by pre- 
venting leaf growth during the latter two- 
thirds of the growing season. 


Cause of Farm Failures 


What causes most farm failures? R. 
Investigators have proved that ninety per 
cent of farmers fail by reason of (a) incom- 
plete knowledge of preduction casts; (b) fail- 
ure to know what their fixed expenses con- 
sist of; (c) failure to compute interest on in- 
vestment and depreciation; (@) imperfect 
system of inventory. ag 


Irrigation Water Wasted 


How much irrigation water is used by 
crops, and how much is wasted? 8. 

About thirty-two per cent of irrigation 
water is lost in the canals, about seventeen 
per cent evaporates from the field. About 
twenty-one per cent seeps down-below the 
reach of plants and about twenty per cent is 
actually'used by the plants. 


Inoculation of Alfalfa 
Is it necessary to inoculate soil for alfalfa 


where common red clover grows well? 
M. B.S. 
Yes. The clover bacteria do not inoculate 
alfalfa. Alfalfa will need no inoculation 
where good crops of sweet clover, either 
white or yellow, or of bur clover, have re- 


cently grown. The clover germ acts on- 


mammoth, alsike, crimsén and common 


white clover. 
Chicken-Pox 


I have a number of cases of chicken-pox 
ameng my fowls and do net know how to 
treat them. Will you please advise me? 
J.W. 
There is no better remedy or preventive 
than Epsom salts. Add a tablespoonful to 
each gallon of drinking water, for all the 
fowls, as a preventive. For the patient give 
a quarter teaspoonful of salts dissolved in 
warm water; pour this down the throat. Re- 
peat once a week until the fowl is well. 
Anoint the sores with carbolated vaseline 
daily. Keep the afflicted birds in dry, com- 


| fortable quarters, away from the rest of the 
flock. 


Dining-Car Etiquette 
Please tell one who has never traveled 
what to do in the dining-car. I would 
like to have all the details. — Pi. 

A waiter will walk through the train an- 
nouneing the opening of the dining-car. If 
the train is crowded, it is well to go to the 
dining-car at once. Make your way to the 
ear, enter, and the steward will soon notice 


you, assigning you a seat. He will place the 
bill of fare before you, and a waiter will fill 
your glass with water and arrange the silver. 
Having read over menu, write your 
order upon the slip provided for the : 
and you will be served in due time. n 
you have finished eating, the waiter will 
present the check; you then p money 
m payment of this check upon the tray, and 
when the change is returned, leave ten per 
cent of the amount of the bill on the tray for 
the waiter’s fee. : 


———— 


Legal Questions 


Answered by A. H. THROCKMORTON 


Contract with Correspondence School: Is 
a contract valid which is made by mail 
with a correspondence school and provides 
for imstructon by the correspondence 
method? H. A., Washington. 


Yes. The validity 6f such contracts has 
been sustained by the courts whenever they 
have been contested: 


City Taxes on Unallotted Property: Can a 
tract of ten or fifteen acres of land which 
is within the city limits, but has never 
been improved or even laid off into lots, 
be assessed for city taxes? 

Missouri. A Subscriber. 

Yes. Such property is subject to ‘assess- 
ment for city taxes. In some communities, 
unimproved land of this character is assessed 
at low valuations, while in others there is a 
tendency to assess it more nearly at its mar- 
ket value for the purpose of compelling its 
improvement in order to obtain an income 

at. > 


Income Tax: A bought a farm in 1905 for 
$10,000 and sold it in 1920 for $20,000. On 
how much of his profit does he have to pay 
income tax? Reader, New York. 


The amount to be included in onan 
total gross income is obtained by cting 
from $20,000 the fair value of the farm on 
March 1, 1913, and the-value of any improve- 
ments placed on the property since that time: 
Thus, if the farm was worth $13,000 on 
March 1, 1913, and improvements to the ex- 
tent of $1,000 have since been added, the sum 
of/ $6,000 is considered gross income for the 
year 1920. For the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount on which tax is to be paid, the 
$6,000 should he added to other gross income, 
rss doy gg proper exemptions should be de- 
acted. 


Deed to Husband and Wife: Where a 
deed is made to John Jones and Mary 
Jones, his wife, what interest does Mary 
haye in the property upon the death of her 
husband leaving her surviving, and does 
it make any difference whether there are 
any children or not? 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 


In Pennsylvania and a good many other 
states, a deed of the character described is 
said to convey to the husband and wife an 
estate by the entirety; and upon the death of 
the husband, with or without children, the’ 
wife takes sole, fee simple title to the entire 
property, the children, if any, taking no in- 
terest in it whatever. In many states the 
law is different, and under the circumstances 
stated the husband's one-half interest in the 
property would descend to his heirs upon his 
ae just as any other real estate owned by 
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a he’s got Ringbone, Thoropin, SPA VIN—or 

y Disease of Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or 
Tendon—let SAVE-THE-HORSE cure—while 
mh pad i ae 9 Ty SAVE-THE-HORSE 
__ sold under signed GUARANTEE to cure or 


today cer is FREE 96-page BOOK on ‘bow * 

locate, understand and treat all lameness; result 

over 27 oes success; also sample of CUARAN: 

TEE and expert veterinary advice. All FREE. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell SAVE: THESORSS. with 
Signed Guarantee, or we send direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 


ICKMOREC 


GALL CURE 


ON COWS 
Sore teats mean less milk. Rub 
ointment into teat and wipe 
away all excess with a cloth. 
Teats healed and softened over 
night. Excellentfor 
caked udder, wire ff 
cuts, cracked hoof, 
ete. Write to The 
Bickmore Co., Box 





Your Hse 
Sold on 








41 SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


SORBINE 


tan TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT 


will done ® it ohn without laying up the 
horse. no hair gone. 
ne ee 2 few Teas required at 





an application. $2.50 per bottle; vy FT yo your 


case for. special instructions and free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc,, 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





SAVE ONE-HALF 


Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


ells the whole story—all Paint and Painting 
oe age free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. it now. 
ican save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, a ras 


Colic Kills Horses "=i" Tele, 
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falsely labeled, and asks for a duplication 
of the order. The seller, however, refuses 
to‘make the duplication, giving as a reason 
the advance in prices since the original 
purchase, and offers to return the purchase 
pe in cash. Can A compel the seller to 
rnish trees instead of the money? 
Delaware. Orchardist. 


A’s rights depend entirely upon his con- 
tract. If this is so worded as to give him the 
option of trees or money, he is entitled to 
exercise this option; otherwise not. In some 
cases which have arisen, however, the courts 
have held that language similar to that de- 
scribed above is not sufficient to save the 
nurseryman from liability for very substan- 
tial damages where the trees sold do not prove 
true to name. A’s best course, therefore, is 
to take his contract to a good local lawyer for 
advice. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D.C. 


String-halt: Please publish a remedy for 
string-halt. George Thorn. 


The only remedy for string-halt is the opera- 
tion of peroneal tenotomy which can only be 
done by a trained veterinarian. It succeeds 
in a good percentage of cases, but the desired 
result may not be noticed for several weeks or 
even months after the operation. Consult 


the local. graduate veterinarian about the - 


operation. 


Barrenness: My cow was due to calve 
July 20; she appeared to be with calf, but 
it has developed that she is not. She has 
not come in heat since being served last 
Ostober. Can you recommend any treat- 
ment,to make her come in heat? R. J. H. 


Home tfeatment~—will not avail in such a 
case, as it is quite possible that the womb 
contains a mummified fetus, or that cysts in 
the ovaries prevent coming in heat. You 
should have a specially trained and experi- 
enced veterinarian examine the womb and 
ovaries by way of the rectum, and then mas- 
sage the latter once a week and, if necessary, 
open and treat the womb. Meanwhile, you 
should flush out the vagina two or three 
times a week with lukewarm water containing 
thirty grains of permanganate of potash to 
the gallon. 


Wound near hoof: My horse cut his 
foot right by his hoof and I can’t get the 
wound to heal. I wash it with carbolic- 
acid water and try to keep it clean. The 
whole cut is not big, but it is a mess of 


blood. Will you please tell me what to, 


do. Mrs. Jos. Modi. 


Clip the hair from the entire hoof-head; 
then wash clean and dry part. Now wet the 
wound three times a day with the following 
lotion: Acetate of lead, one ounce; sulphate 
of zinc, six drams; soft water, one pint. Label 
the bottle “poison” and shake it well before 
use. Each evening dust the wound with a 
mixture of one part each of tannic acid and 
calomel and six parts of boric acid after 
using the lotion. Do not remove scabs which 
form and under which healing goes on. Tie 
the horse so that he will be unable to bite or 
lick “ty wound; or mussle him when not at 
me 


I had sixty head of hogs from four to 
ten weeks old, and two mature sows. 
The sows and fort -five shotes have died 
and the rest are yay The ration was 
shorts and boiled potatoes. Post-mortem 
showed stomachs inflamed, purple spots 
on outside of the bodies. What is — 
trouble? 

Many people who have fed ae bia 
to swine in Soro quantities have had like losses 
and such feed ri, Bares A should be stopped. 
Potatoes that have been greened in the 
sun are most likely to prove poisonous. Still 
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John Bruce, Conthren, Ae wr ae tan put up 
140 rods of your fence and ite is 
nice and bright yet. ‘Ot Other fence Ibg it about the 
same time is ed by 
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That PROVES my 
PROVES my prices are lowest 


WILL SAVE YOU ALOT OF MONEY 


onthe first cost. The long life of Brown 
Fence makes a still greater saving. You can’t 
afford to buy a rod of fence pefors etting my 
big 96-page ain .. It is full of fence- 
buying pointers you to get. 


FREIGHT 
DIRECT PREPAID 


You know what Brown Fence costs 
you laid down at your freight station. 


Catalog shows 300 styles —t Sheep, Cattle, 


Wire, etc.— all at prices way below all com. 











you buy. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 623 Cleveland, Ohio 
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I Pay the Freight 
QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Full Life in it 
when delivered to you. 
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1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nation yee will one do but ask 


n | 
that we will radly. Saiee ail the 
beyond any doubt, that the 
Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The New Acousticon has i 
60 no matter what 
for a free trial of 
a promptly, and if % doesn’t make you 
return it and you will owe us nothing— 
not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 


1426 Candler Bldg., N. Y. City, N. Y. 





STUART'S PLAPAO - PADS 
are different 1 from the truss, 
being it 

made — adhesive pur- 





hold the flabby 
es ce & in ane 
Go Guana, buckles or 
— cannot -—o 80 
cannot chafe or press against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
gave aeenpeny woe J treated 
emselves at home without 
| Fac-Simile pindrance from work—most 
Geld Medai © obstinate cases conquered. Srand Prix, 
Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. 
Gold Medal and Grand Pri Prix Process of 
natural, so afeerwande no ferther use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
SEND COUPON TODAY TO 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Inc., 
St. 


1515 Stuart Building, 
Name... 


Address 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 
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we scarcely believe that potatoes have been 
the sole cause - Ray Cholera very 
likely killed the If so red- spots would 
be found upon bt rhe membrane of the 
bladder, the surface of the kidneys under the 
outer covering and the lining of the intestines. 
A graduate veterinarian should be employed 
at once to make a post-mortem examination 
and if he finds cholera present the balance of 
the hogs should be vaccinated. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


E. C. K., Mass.: For a polypus in the nose 
there is no cure except removal, which is 
usually done with a wire snare. 


H.T.: For a knee weakened: by a fracture 
of the cap, wear an elastic knee cap, eng 
in gentle exercise, employ massage and apply 
a good liniment. 


Mrs. R. R., fil.: Boric acid in saturated 
solution might be of some use in removing 
dandruff; but resorcin in a proper strength 
solution is generally more efficacious. 


C.R. B.: Vinegar might reduce weight if 
taken in sufficient quantity to interfere with 
digestion. I doubt if one teaspoonful daily 
would have any effect. The vinegar should 
not be taken undiluted. 


J.W.T.,N.J.: For the itching caused by 
eczema, ‘‘eczol’’ which is made in the form of 
an ointment is good. In some cases Lassar’s 
paste will help. When ointments do not agree, 
a zinc calamine lotion should be used. 


F.F., Ore.: Bleeding piles, can not be cured 
by local applications, as they have to be re- 
moved before they can be said to be cured. 
An ointment made with nutgalis is often of 
service. There are also many forms of other 
ointments and suppositories i are of 
some benefit. 


A. E. C., Ill.: The cause of cancer is not 
definitely known, but I believe it to be due 
to a combination of causes rather than to 
any one thing. Antiseptics. or caustics will 
do no good if a cancer is once seated. I do 
not know what “‘biochemic’”’ remedies are 
indicated in gonorrhcea. 


L. Z., Pa.: There is no way to grow tall 
excepting by natural growth. Good physical 
exercises, such as lying on the back and 
going through various gymnastics with arms 
and legs, stretching the body muscles as far 
as possible, deep breathing, etc., all help 
to develop the body generally. 


J. P., Pa.: For the stiffness and”soreness 
of muscles, I would suggest saline laxatives 
and salicylates in some form. For the 
nervousness, if treatment is necessary, get 
an eight-ounce bottle of ‘“‘Neurosine’’ and 
take according to directions. This had better 
be omitted if not really necessary. 


C. S., Nebr.: One-half of a cake of com- 
pressed yeast taken after meals is said to cure 
boils. Personally I have been successful with 
tablet sulphur compound (formula of Dr. Q. 
C. Smith). Another treatment consists in 
having a vaccine made from one’s own boils 
and having this injected at proper intervals. 


Chilblains: One of Our Folks recommends 
sassafras oil for chilblains and frost bites. 
Another remedy calls for equal parts of lard, 
salt and turpentine. Mix the latter, then rub 
in well and toast the feet before .the fire. 
Whatever is used, the feet should be first 
soaked in hot soapy water, with-more hot 
— added as that in the tub or pail cools 
on. aq - 


Mrs. M. V. G., N..J.: An “enema’”’ is a 
rectal injection either for the palrey of treat- 
ing or emptying the bowel. Liquid foods are 
also this way when the stomach can not 
be used. A ‘‘douche” as commonly referred 
to, is the injection into the vagina of some 
plain or icated fluid for local treatment. 
A good antiseptic douche consists of a solu- 
tion of compound alum powder. J 
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Of all the useless things, this is the limit! 


Ca APPED and 
rough skin! 
Takes away the 
sting of exposure. 
At the druggists’ 
or general store. 








CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
37 State St. 











New York | 





against serious trouble developing 
a the little accidents which so 
often occur in the office and shop is 
the mentees he srasenec tne of 


and ease pain from bruises and strains. 

A little “first-aid tre eit 7 
“ Absorbine, Jr. may save ee time 
and the possible payment of liability. 

d ist 
Fra. A liberal telel bottle sent tor loc, 
ay F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple St., 
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Orchard and Garden 
Continued from page 20 


cold-frames ready. Dig parsnips and salsify 
that have been left in the ground over win- 
ter. Uncover multiplier onions and partly 
uncover a bed. Harrow asparagus 
bed rather deeply Treat seed potatoes with 
formalin or corrosive sublimate, and sun- 
sprout them. C. M. 


Close planting of potatoes: Five years of 
testing at the New York Experiment Station 
show that varieties of the Rural group are 
benefited by planting closer than 15 x 36 
inches. The tests were made to determine 
the value of close planting as a means of i im- 
proving seed potatoes through a reduction in 
the average size of tubers. 


The Biggle Orchard Book offered for the 
best letter telling what the man was doing 
to the tree (October Farm Journal, page 56) 
was awarded to C. A. Perkins, recent, 
Idaho. His letter follows: 

“*The man is applying whitewash to young 
fruit trees, probably peach trees. This is 
a good practise, for when good whitewash is 
used it lessens the danger rom sunscald and 
wards off attacks of borers.’ 

Several other good letters were received, 
but lack of space does not permit their use 
now. .The Orchard Editor will use some of 
them later. 


Forty-one varieties of fruit on one tree is 
a record, and no mistake. This record be- 
longs to J. M. Scroggs, Washington. Starting 
with a Ben Davis apple tree about thirteen 
years ago he began grafting different varieties 
of apples and pears on this tree. He says all 
the varieties are flourishing, and that he has 
the earliest and i ga apples grown in 
Stevens county, and all from this one tree. 
The apples range in color from a brilliant 
yellow to a dark red, and in taste from the 
sourest to the sweetest. The size of the fruit 
ranges from the size of a marble to twenty 
ounces in weight. 


Spraying alone will not control codling- 
moth, the pest that makes wormy apples. It 
may be necessary to screen the windows of 
the cellar where apples are stored over 
winter. A year or so ago, my attention was 
called to a case in which the man who was 
having trouble sprayed his trees every spring 
and summer, but the trouble with wormy 
apples continued. At last he called on his 
state college ‘‘bug expert’’ for help, and was 
advised to use screens as suggested. The 
trouble was due to the fact that codling- 
moth wintered over in some of the wormy 
apples in the cellar, and came out later than 
the brood that wintered outdoors; too late 
to be caught by the first spray. After the 
practise of screening the windows was begun, 
there was no more trouble. The screens did 
the work. TP 


Below is a picture of Mrs. Margaret Knight 
holding two quarts of St. Regis fall-bearing 
red raspberries in one hand and a large 
branch of the plant in the other hand. Al- 
though the picture does not do justice to the 
berries, they are there, with all the qualities 
of the finest berriés grown. These berries 
were picked October 15. 1920, from the small 
farm garden. With no care to speak of, these 
bushes are bearing from meptamoer 1 until 
after snow falls each year, and supply a family 
of five with fresh berries for their suppers, 


- and plenty for pies. Who said fall-bearing 


berries are a failure? This year (1920) we 
find that the late crop is better than the-first. 
New York. Mrs. Geo. Swartout. 
























































~ Profits from Townsend’s 
i - Choice High Grade Strawberry Plants 


WE Save You Money and start you right. By aig you & »." 34% 
grade of plants that will produce from 50% to 100% more¢: 
and better fruit than the average strawberry vienta sold. We 
‘are plant reeets not dealers. Every plant is dug fresh for 
sie order from our stock of forty to ng million plants. 
arly all on new land which insures strong, healthy, vigorous 
plants. All plants are carefully selected at time of digging, 
and packed so as to reach you in good condition and ready to 
grow THE BIG CROPS OF BIG RED BERRIES, which 
there is always a ready demand for. 
AL Sat WE HAVE SELECTED A LIST OF FORTY VARIETIES 
which is fully described in our beautiful illustrated catalog 
in colors, which is mailed FREE on request. 


Price List of Townsend’s Selected Varieties 














Column No, 1 Column No. 2 Column No. 3 
Aroma PREMIER Townsend Big Late 
Big jos in Care Early pres. Poces 
url ushe asket 
Bes Ozark HOWARD 17 World’s Wonder 
— Kellogg Prize Soom Sg 
an upton uper 
Gibson Nic Ohmer Pro essive 
eaveraas eid Jersey Gt, 25 plants. $.75 
ondyke uccess 50 plants. 1.00 
Missiona Glen Mary 100 cent 2.00 
evo + Beauty Wm, Belt 200 plants. 3.00 
a * ; = en oy + peed eas. 4.00 
* Sen. unlap ants, “ 00 plants. 6.00 
25 Be head $.50} 100 iaets, 1.50 | 1000 hats. 12.00 
A dep 50 plants. .75| 200plants. 2.00 
Nase, 100 plants, 1.00] 300plants. 2.75 
4 tae 200 plants. 1.60] 500plants. 4.25 
gtr 300 plants. 2.15 | 1000 plants, 8. 
Ue 500 plants. 3.50 | 5000 plants. 37.50 
A oe 8 1000 plants. 6.00 
weeee 5000 plants. 25.00 oesorae 
as, If plants are wanted by parcel post the SY a 
ey, following rates apply: = 
5 , 100 p’ts to 3rd z. 10c 100 p‘ts to 6th z. 30c 
vide >é 100 p’ts to 4th z, 20¢ 100 p’ts to 7th z. 35¢ 3 A 
ie ws 100 p’ts to 5th z, 25¢ 100 p’ts to 8th z, 40c tee 
Save a NG: : Make all orders payable to RiP Ara 
W. OW E. W. TOWNSEND & poser! 
leek Tate 10 Vine St 
Order Nest == Salisbury, Marviand 
Direct See... : 325 aa 
bie 2333 i. Soe, S Sut ‘ Pe 
—. 































Per A. made by Growing 


STRAWBERRIES 
Keith’s New-Land Plants | 


you big to bie bo pat our start from our 
pbad Bye pet Plants grown 
on fresh nae tal soil, They are the best for 


you to plant for big profits. Fresh, vigorous 
plants guarant to satisfy. 


Geenens ave ph he, Rowan a Plants ts Ustreted Wu ty tis 


KEITH BROS. NURSERY, Box 604, Sawyer, Mich. 


Free for rears 
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direct San’y ou ene 


$1. JOSEPH NURSERY, 1200 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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This illustrates the 
famous Hassler 
Shock Absorber for 
Fords. One million 
now in use—produc- 
tion, one thousand 
sets daily. In models 
for ali Ford passen- 
ger cars and trucks. 


“Hasslers” for your. 


Dodge—Now! 


R your Dodge Brothers Car—all the advan- 
tages that have made Hassler Shock Absorbers 
the most successful and best ktked motor car 

accessory in the world!’ Luxurious nding comfort— 
protection of the delicate parts of the car—and an 
added smartness to the car’s appearance. Compact 
and efficient—yet decidedly unobtrusive. 


A million Hasslers are in use today. This: fact 
proves their inherent quality—their dollars and cents 
value! You can now secure Hasslers for your Dodge 
Brothers Car—whatever model it may be. 


A set of Hasslers consists of two front and two rear 
absorbers (the rear design is shown in illustration). 
They are installed quickly and easily without changing 
any part of car. Your Dodge dealer can supply you. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 1451 Naomi St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Beto ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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Are your eyes open? What new, beautiful 
or interesting object did you see today? 





Odd Mention 





This page is yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 
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The Oddest Thing | Siti in 1920 


In the December Farm Journal we asked 
Our Folks to send an account of “‘The 
Oddest Thing I Saw in 1920.’’ The re- 
sult was overwhelming. More replies 
were received than in any contest we 
have ever conducted. Many excellent 
articles came in, and we have bought 
about fifty of them which will be printed 
on this page during the year. To every 
contestant we send our sincere thanks. 
You all belong to the “I See’’ Club. 


: - Editor. 
The Movies Win 


WENT to the movies and-in the seat 
directly in front of me sat a cat, in- 
tently watching the picture. It seemed 
to be very much amused and stayed until 
the end of the performance. 
New York. John A. Schad. 


Quite a Job 


A phebe built its nest on a telephone wire 
about two feet out from the building. It 
was made of the same material as other 
nests, but was much larger. There was 
as much below the wire as above it, and it 
was so carefully built that the eggs did 
not roll out. azel Reeser, Minnesota. 


Congratulations to This Mother 


My son stood before me. He is a boy 
grown up in these modern times without 
a bad habit. No alcohol, no tobacco, no 


- swear words, no Sunday desecration, no 


low pool rooms, always treating his mother 
with the greatest respect and unselfishly 
helping her to bear her burdens. “Is not 
this odd? Can any one match it? 
Nebraska. Mrs. W. H. Burr. 


Stocking, Shocking! 


The oddest thing I’ve-seen, I'll say 
Was a girl who came to work one day; 

Her stockings did not match, alack! 
For one was brown, the other black. 


The brown was wool, the black one lisle— 
Each time I think of it I smile; . ’ 
Her skirt was short, right up to date, 

But odd her feet that did not mate. 
Ohio. Elizabeth Each. 
The Swinging Pig 
A swing of ours furnishes hours of pleasant 
recreation. But recently the wind has 
blown the seat out and the rope gengee 

near the ground. One of our pigs 

ma ong 8 es a swing. He gets the rope 
under his chin and back and forth:he trots 
and swings. After some minutes he stops 
and walks away, as much as to say, ‘““That’s 
enough for me; now it’s your turn.” 

Montana. Mrs. Thos. Hansen. 

' An Expressive Sign 

Whether one owns a pretentious country 
estate or a modest little cottage nowadays, 
ond mere fact of ownership inculcates a 

desire for a suitable name for the home; 
and about as clever an oddity as I have 
ever seen is scrawled upon a tiny rustic 
bungalow situated on a road leading out of 
@ Virginia city. Evidently the owner 
voiced a feeling of relief when he christened 
his new abode—“DUN MOVIN.” 

Virginia. Frank G. Davis. 


Dog Sense 


I was raking the leaves out of the yard this 
fall when our three-month-old yy 
thinking, no erage that it was pth ita 


cout Ghomece, tacving iecvoaie 


pang aro i hi a 








By OUR FOLKS 


too tempting, however; so, instead of 
obeying, he continued his ‘troublesome 
Tiaslie’ at every stroke of the rake. 

Shep, the old dog, seemed to be- 
come conscious all at once that the pup 
was making a nuisance of himself, where- 
upon Shep ran growling and bristling 
between him and the rake. Finding that 


his bluffing did eet — = i the 
puppy sti iste e seized him un- 
Karanminusle We the neck, shook him 


soundly, headed him through the open 
gate and solemnly stood guard until. the 
raking was finished. 

Mrs. C. B. Smith. 


Kansas. 
The Prize Winner 


Going Courtin’— 





While walking through a pasture in West- 
ern North Carolina, 7 came across a youn 
man who was riding an ox. When I talk 
to him, I found out that his girl lived ten 
miles away. -He usually walked these ten 
miles, but he had sprained his ankle. As 
there was to be a corn-shucking and barn- 
dance at the home of his bride-to-be, he 
had hired the ox so he could go. The price 
charged was a coon skin for each two days 


he had the ox. 
North Carolina. L. D. Woodard. 


A Cleaner 


Our beautiful black cat. believes in cleanli- 
ness and is a great washer. We also have 
an orphan chick. One day the cat looked 
at the chick as'much as to say: “You are 
dirty,’ and then started in to wash the 
chick in the cat manner. “The chick 
seemed to like it, so now it’s a regular per- 
formance. The cat will not let any one 
touch that chick. 
Ohio. Elizabeth R. Myers. 

Ivy Covered ?—Nay 

pe sss Here is a white elm 
100 feet high, and its 
trunk is: completely 
covered with short 
slenderbranches from 


















above the ground to 
the top, where the 
large limbs branch 
out. These small 
7 branches are fully 
} leaved and so closely 

resemble a vine that 
the remark: “Oh! look 
at that tall tree with 
the vine running clear 
up to the top,” has 
been made hundreds 
of times. The small 
eee the Fen 
ural growt - 
shaped trees are quite 
common, but this 


Fulsa 1. Gctsregen is a curiosity. 
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a distance of four feet ~ 





A New Kind of Pigeon 


In our barn a pair of pigeons had built 
their nest on a plank near the roof. One 
morning, while ee we heard a little 
chick peeping. unted everywhere 
and- at last found a newly hatched black 
page in the pigeon s nest. It was trying 


t out, w the mother pigeon was 
rt her best to mother it. e chick 
would have nothing to do with its foster- 


mother and we had to take it away. Evi- 
dently a hen had laid an egg in the pigeon’s 
nest. Mrs. 8. Honderick, Idaho. 


The Indigestible Egg 


I found a big black snake with its tail 
sticking out, about two feet or more, from 
under a rock. It was frozen stiff. Wonder- 
ing why it had not crawled into its home, 
I pulled it out and found the upper half 
~ very much alive and very angry. It had 
swallowed a big China egg and this egg 
was too large to allow the snake to enter 


its home. Another case of eating some- 
thing indigestible! 
Missourt. Ruth C. Schneider. 


Truthful Tombstones 


A staunch old Methodist, being disgusted 
with the usual long and flattering epitaphs, 
desired to be brief and asked me to write 
“Henry Long” with the words “‘T still live” 
underneath. 

His friend, James Maguire, also wrote 
his epitaph, but he regarded the Scriptural 
text of his friend as lacking in truth. So 


he dashed off “James Maguire. Dead, 
and I owns up to it.” 
Massachusetts. M. O’ Brien. 


oo 


Farm Journal Quiz 


Can you answer these? Do not send the 
answers to us; write them out and com- 
pare with the correct answers which will 
appear in April issue. 
1. What was the first amendment to the 
United States Constitution? 
2. Name the United States Senators 
from Ohio. 
3. What Protestant church has the 
pa 5 membership in the United States 
in Canada? 
4. Who wrote “Vanity Fair,” ‘Oliver 
Twist” and “Les Miserables?” 
5.. Name the capital of Alaska. 
6. Name the first ten books of the Old 
Testament. 
i ee was the first woman member of 
Congre: 
8. a iad country was Rudyard Kip- 
ling born? 
9. Where is Valley Forge? 
10. What states rank 
third in area? 


Answers to February Quiz 


1. Thomas R. Marshall, James S. Sher- 
man, Charles W. Fairbanks. 

2. A. J, Volstead, of Minnesota. 

3. John Philip Sousa. 

SS Grand Waterfalls, Labrador, 2,000 


, second and 


are William Henry Harrison, sixty-eight 


a 
Borne Ruth ew > ote Americans. 
i Ohie panrish agen my Indiana, 
a Tow: ad Sve Illinois, violet. 
. Nathaniel 
10. Massachusetis Senators: Henry Cabot 


Walsh; California Senators: 
D. Phelan. 


Hiram W W. Johnson, J 





Can You Afford to 
Ignore their Economy? 


Year after year, on countless thousands 
of automobiles of every type, Goodyear 
Cord Tires for passenger cars have demon- 
strated a unique capacity for service. 


This has been manifest not alone in the 
additional comfort and security they pro- 
vide, but in the staunch and lasting 
resistance they exercise against wear. 





It is a fact easily verifiable within your 
own circle of acquaintanceship, that mile 
for mile Goodyear Cord Tires actually . 
cost less to use than ordinary tires. 


Their steady advance into wide popular- 
ity, their increasingly secure hold uponthe 
preference of the public, spring directly 
from this essentially practical cause. 


Since the introduction of Goodyear Cord 
Tires for passenger cars, there has never 
been a lapse in the Goodyear effort to 
embody in them the highest possible value. 


Against increasing costs of production, by 
repeated and serious improvement, they 
have held intact their superior measure of 
usefulness and worth. 


Can you afford any longer to ignore the 
economy Goodyear Cord Tires insure, or 
deny yourself a kind of performance un- 
approached in any earlier type of tire? 





Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere 
conservation service behind them afford 
uncommon satisfaction,.more people ride 
on Goodyear | ires than on any other kind. 








: Se 


A suburban road in Oak Park, Illinois, where, 
as on American highways generally, more people 
vide on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 
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BN 30% Saved on Labor--18% Saved on Lumber 


Mr. Gustave Anderson, of Lemont, Illinois, writes: ‘I am just finishing my new Aladdin 
Readi-cut Home. I have erected it on spare time only—some of my friends helping part of 
the time. We are very pleased with it and think more of it that I was able to build my own 
home, not being a carpenter myself. I found the blueprints very simple and did not have 
any trouble to speak of to find the place for the different pieces, and I was also very careful 
to follow the directions for piling the lumber, which was a great help. I found that material 
exceptionally good, and every piece went exactly where it was intended to go, and fit per- 
fectly when put in place. The finishing lumber was particularly fine. I figure I have my 
home now at about half of what it would otherwise cost me, and I will heartily recommend 
Aladdin system of readi-cut homes to anyone desiring to build an exceptionally attractive 
home at a very low figure.” 


We have thousands of letters from satisfied owners of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes 
who have had the same experience as Mr. Anderson. No matter where you 
live there is an Aladdin Readi-cut owner near you to whom we will gladly refer. 








Build the Aladdin Way 


Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Home 
builders in every state er every statement we 
make. There is an Aladdin Home owner near you 
wherever you live to whom we will gladly refer. 
Fifteen years’ success of the Aladdin System of con- 
struction have firmly established its many advan- 
tages. THE LUMBER THAT’S WASTED COSTS 
UST AS°MUCH AS THE LUMBER THAT'S 
SED. The only possible way to reduce high prices 
of lumber and labor is to save usual waste. The 
Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our 
mills ready to be nailed in place. Cost of lumber is 
reduced 18%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. One 
man will do in seven days, with Aladdin Materials, 
what it requires ten days to accomplish without 
Aladdin’s System. 


4 Mills Conveniently Located 


No matter in what section of the country you may 
reside one of Aladdin’s own mills is within easy reach 
and complete sales and business offices are main- 
tained at each location. 


This means a big saving to you in both time and 
freight rates as your order will reach us quickly 
and from three days to a week will be saved in 
delivery. 


With these four mills in the greatest timber districts 
of Michigan, North Carolina, Mississippi, and Oregon, 
the Aladdin National Homebuilding Service insures 
shorter routes, quick delivery and lower freight rates 
for builders in any part of the United States. 


Aladdin Dollar-A-Knot Quality Means Perfection in Lumber 


Aladdin ‘‘Dollar-A-Knot” guarantee means lumber of the highest quality. Knotless lumber,— 
the cleanest and clearest that comes out of the forest, is the kind that Aladdin Homes are 
made of. This is evidenced by our famous “‘Dollar-A-Knot”’ Guarantee, which has now been 
in effect for over 5 years. Better quality lumber does not grow. Highest grade paints, hard- 
ware, doors, windows, mill work, etc. are all included with every Aladdin Home. The same 
grade,—the best,—is furnished for the small as well as for the larger Aladdin designs. 


Aladdin Homes Cut-To-Fit. 


All Aladdin Homes are cut-to-fit in advance, not a 
foot of lumber is wasted; not a foot are you asked to 
pay for that is not actually required and used in 
construction. Material waste is eliminated and 
your money is saved. This sensible and econom- 
ical plan applies to all things entering into Aladdin 
Home Building and is a large factor in enabling us 
to save you a large sum on the home of your choice. 
Send for “Aladdin Homes’’ No. 399 today and learn 
all about it. 


20 Feet of Lumber from a 16 Foot Board 


The Aladdin book explains exactly how this is accom- 
plished. Long before the war taught its lessons of 
elimination of waste in material and labor, the Aladdin 
Company had, through its wonderful organization and 
its corps of experts in every branch of home construc- 
tion, employed every means of economical and scien- 
tific designing and construction to the end that the 
Aladdin Home Builder would not have to pay for a 
single foot of waste material. Send for Illustrated 
Book “Aladdin Homes’’ No. 399. 


y. The Aladdin Co. 


\ Bay City, Mich. 


WN 

Branches: 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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66 LL the jewels your world has known,” 
said Nicolas Facio to a Parisian beauty 
in 1705, ‘“‘are but for show. The jewels 

in this watch are for utility!” 


Facio’s invention was contested by the London 
clockmakers’ guild, who offered in evidence an 
old watch set with a huge amethyst. “But your 
jeweling,” the judges decided, “is merely for 
ornament. Facio’s is for utility.” 

Even today, few watch owners realize the sole 
purpose of jewels—to give the pivots a bearing so 
hard, so smooth that they will run for generations 
without perceptible friction or wear. 


These tiny rubies, sapphires and diamonds, so 
inconspicuous in their setting, are one more rea- 
son for the lifetime precision of those modern 
“jewels” — 


Olgin Watches 





544) 


$544! 
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